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STEINWAY & SONS 


TRIUMPHANT 


AT THE 


UnivERSAL [-X POSITION, 


PARIS, 1867. 





STEINWAY & SONS 


HAVE BEEN AWARDED THE 


First GrRanp GoLrpd Mepar 


American Pianos in all three Stvles Exhibited, viz 
be 


, Grand, Square and Upright ; this Medal 
ng DISTINCTLY CLASSIFIED FIRST IN ORDER OF MERIT, and placed at the 


head of the List of all Exhibitors, in proof of which the following 


OFFICIAL CERTIFICATE 


Presilent and Members of the International Jury of Musical Instruments (Class X,) is 


subjoined 
*] certify that the First Gotp Wepat for American Pianos has been unanimously awarded 
to Messrs. Stemsway by the Jury of the International Exposition, First on the List is Class X. 

“* MILINET, President of International Jury 
GEORGES KASTNER, )} 
AMBROISE THoMas, Members of the 
Ep. Hanstics International Jury.”’ 
F. E. Gevaert, y 


J. SCHEIDMEYER, 


of th 


This unanimous decision of the International Class Jury, indorsed by the Supreme Group 


and afirmed by the Imperial Commission, being the final verdict of the only tribunal 
determining the rank of awards at the exposition, places The Steinway Pianos at the head of 


!! others, in competition with over FOUR HUNDRED PIANOS entered by the most celebrated 
European and American manufacturers. 


Jury 
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COLUMBIA COLLEGE, 


FREDERICK A. P. BARNARD, 8S. T. D., LL.D. President. 





> 
+> 





The regular scholastic exercises of this institution for the academic year 
1869-70, being the one hungged and sixteenth since its foundation, will com- 
mence in the several departments, as follows: 


I. School of the Liberal Arts, Oct. 4th, 1869. 
Applications for admi®ien may be made on Friday, Oct. Ist, or on Friday, 
June 25th, being the Friday preceding commencement, at the college, East 
Forty-ninth street, between Madison and Fourth Avenues. Tuition, one hun- 


dred dollars per annum, payable inadvance. There are no other annual dues. 


II. School of Mines, Oct. 4th, 1869, 

Examination for admission takes place on Thursday, September 30th, 
Candidates must be at least eighteen years of age, and must pass a satisfactory 
examination in algebra, geometry, and plane, analytical and spherical trigon- 
ometry. There is a preparatory year for those not qualified for the regular 
courses. 

Fee for the whole course, $200 perannum, payable semi-annually in advance; 
which is in full for tuition, use of laboratories, apparatus, chemicals, drawing- 
room, and students’ collection of minerals. Special students in chemisty and 
assaying are charged the same fee. Special students in assaying are admitted 
for two months, for a fee of $50. For single courses of lectures, $10 to $30. 
For further information in regard to this school, application may be made to 
Dr. Cuantes F. Cuanpuer, Dean of the Faculty, at the school, Fiftieth street, 
corner of Fourth Avenue. 


III. School of Law, Oct. Gth, 1869. 

Students desiring to enter this school will present themselves on that day at 
the school, 37 Lafayette Place. Examinations for the degree of LL.B. take 
place Wednesday, Thursday, and Friday, May 5th, 6th, and 7th. Ly statutes 
of the legislature, graduates of the Law School are admitted to practice in 
all the courts of the state. 


Terms, $100 per annum, payable in advance, For further information ap- 
ply to Taeopore W. Dwicut, LL.D., Warden of the school, at the Law 
School, 37 Lafayette Place. 

. 
IV. School of Medicine, Oct. 4th, 1869. 

Medical College Building, corner of Twenty-third street and Fourth Avenue. 
The course of instruction consi 
daily, in the various departments of medicine and surgery, both elem« ntary 


sts of lectures, to the number of five or six 


and practical, together with dail 
and at the larger hospitals. 
Fees: Matriculation, 35; full courses by all the professors, $140; for each 
8 parate ticket, $20; to the demonstrator of anatomy, $10; graduation fee, $30. 
For further information address the ‘Secretary of the faculty of the Columbia 
College School of Medicine,” at the college in Twenty-third Street. 


‘linical le ctures delivered both at the coll ge 


-— 
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In all the departments, deserving students who find themselves unable to 
pay the fees, may be admitted to attend gratuitously, by presenting the facts 
of their several cases to the president, for the School of Arts and the School 
of Mines; to Professor Dwight, for the School of Law; and to the professors 
severally for the School of Medicine. 

For information in regard to the college generally, the president should be 
addressed, at the college, East Forty-ninth street, between Fourth and Madi- 
son Avenues. } 
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B. L. SOLOMON & SONS, 


657 & 659 BROADWAY. 


House Decorators and Furnishers 


IN ALL ITS BRANCHES. 


Keep constantly on hand a large stock of the following goods, which they 
offer on the most favorable terms: 


PARLOR, BED ROOM, & 
LIBRARY FURNITURE, 
CURTAIN MATERIALS, 
WINDOW SHADES, & 
TABLE and BED LINEN. 


PARTICULAR ATTENTION PAID TO OUR 


"PAPER HANGING” DEPARTMENT. 


Orders for House Painting and Frescoing 


Attended to promptly, and all work dong by Perfect Artists. 
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UNIVERSITY OF THE 
CITY OF NEW YQRK. 


THE EXERCISESJWILL BE RESUMED AS FOLLOWS : 





In the School of Art, 
September 4. 


Preparatory School, 
September 11. 
In the Department of Science and Letter 
AND 
School of Civil Engineering, 
September 20. 
The School of Law, 


October 2. 


The School of Analytical and Practical 
Chemistry 


AND THE 


School of Medicine, 
October 17. 


" 





Examinations for Admission to the Department of Science and Let- 
ters will take place in the Council Room on TUESDAY, September 
19, at 93 A. M. 


For Circulars, enquire at the University, Washington square. 


ISAAC FERRIS, LL. D., Chancellor. 


December, 1868. s 








| 
| 
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® DIAMONDS. 





The Diamond occupies the highest rank amongst precious stones, and possesses. 
an intrinsic value in almost every part of the globe. Diamonds follow the same 
laws which govern the value of every other commodity—those of supply and 
demand—and as the production of these gems has diminished, and the number 
of wearers greatly increased, the price has gone on augmenting, and no doubt 
will continue to augment, Since 1849 a steady rise of from five to ten per cent. 
per annum has taken place in consequence of the production of the diamond 
mines decreasing. India and Brazail have been two great sources of supply, but 
the mines of the former are now nearly extinet, and Diamonds which were found 
there take the trade name of “ old mine”? stones, The rough Diamond generally 
loses fifty per cent. of its weight in cutting and polishing. They can be cloven 
with facility in the direction parallel with the planes of the octahedron or dode- 
cahedron ; or, to use the lapidaries’ expression, “ splits easily with the grain.” 
This qualily much assists the otherwise tedious operation of cutting or grinding 
the Diamond, particularly where it is desired to get rid of flaws. Diamonds, 
when perfect, should be as clear as a drop of the purest water. This term, First 
WATER, SECOND WATER, ctc., mean only first and second quality. When a Dia- 
mond has a very decided color, such as blue, red, green, &c., it is called a fancy 
stone, and will bring a most exorbitant price. The Diamond cuts glass with 
great facility, but not every stone can be used for that purpose, It is required to 
find one whose angles are naturally acute. These stones are called “ glaziers” 


To select a perfect stone, first, it must be perfectly free from the faintest tinge 
of color of any sert—from any flaws, specks, marks, or fissures in any part ; must 
be bright and lively, and free from what is technically called * milk” or ‘*salt,”’ 
which are semi-opaque imperfections in the body of the stone. In order to 
ascertain this, it is sufficient to breathe on the stone, when any defect or color 
will be apparent. It is necessary to look at a stone on all sides, as a defect may 
exist which is not visible in looking at the table, Second, the stone must be well 
proportioned, and properly cut. From the table to the girdle must be one-third, 
and from the girdle to the culet two-thirds of the whole thickness of the stone. 
The size of the table must be four-ninths of the extreme size of the stone, and the 
cutlet must be one-fifth ofthe size of the table. These rules are given as the 
highest standard test, but so few stones are found that are really perfect, that for 
all commercial purposes, any imperfection that is not visible to the naked eye, 
passes fora perfect gem, 


RANDEL, BAREMORE & C0.., 
Diamond [mporters, 


58 NASSAU STREET, 


keep constantly on hand one of the largest and most attractive stocks of unset 
stones and mounted goods in New York City. They employ the most skilful work- 
men, and offer to the trade work of the newest styles, and of guaranteed excellence. 
The firm has long been established (being the oldest exclusively Diamond house in 


the trade), and their facilities for importing and offering the best goods to select 


from, can be judged by all who inspect their stock. @ 
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MR. VAN NORMAN'S 
ENGLISH AND FRENCH 


Family and 


Day School 


FOR YOUNG LADIES, 


10 East Forty-sixth Street, New York. 


The School Year extends from the fourth Thursday in September to the third Wednesday 


in June. 


Music. 


The French language is spoken in the family. 


The best facilities are afforded for the acquisition of the Modern Languages and 


Reference is made to the following 


gentlemen, whose daughters have been éducated in the School : 


Mr. JOHN F. BUTTERWORTH, New York. 


Mr. GEORGE F. CLARK, do. 
Mr. EFFINGHAM COCK, do. 
Carr. JOSEPH J. COMSTOCK, do. 
Mr. JOHN B. DICKINSON, do. 
Rev. CYRUS D. FOSS, do. 
Rev. R. 8. FOSTER, D. D., do. 
Rev. GEO. 8. HARE, D. D., do. 
Mr. CHARLES G. HARMER, do. 
Mr. CHARLES G. JUDSON, do. 
Mr. WILLIAM LECONEY, do. 
EDWARD VANDERPOEL, M. D., = do. 
Mr. ABRAHAM H. CARDOZA, do. 
Pror. HARVEY B. LANE, do. 
Mr. THEODORE McNAMEE, do. 
Mr. SAMUEL PERRY, do. 
ALFRED 8. PURDY, M. D., do. 
Cot. C. SCWHARZWAELDER, do. 
Mn. BENJAMIN J. BRADLEY, Lyons, N. Y. 


Mr. LEVI H. BRIGHAM, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

WILLIAM BURKITT, M. D., Keokuk, Iowa, 

Rev. F. R. CLARK, D. D., Greenwich, Ct. 

Rev. B. W. DWIGHT, LL. D., Clinton, N. Y. 

Mr. H. H. HATHORN, Saratoga Springs, N.Y. 

Mr. C. C. NORTH, Sing Sing, N, Y. 

JupDGE MONCRIEF, New York. 

Rev. WM. G. T. SHEDD, D.D., New York. 

Rev. J. RALSTON SMITH, D. D., New York. 

Rev. JOHN GRAEF BARTON, Professor in 
College of New York. 

Gen. CLINTON B. FISK, St. Louis, Mo. 


Rev. CHARLES F. DEEMS, D.D., New York. 


C. R. DISOSWAY, Esq., do. 
Rev. EDWIN F. HATFIELD, D.D., do. 
Hon. HENRY J. RAYMOND, do. 
Rev. ABEL STEVENS, LL.D., do. 
Mr. JAMES BEATTY, do. 
Rev. JOHN M. STEVENSON, D.D., do. 


JupGE SIDNEY HUBBELL, Davenport, lowa 

Mr. AARON HEALY, Brooklyn, N. ¥ 

Cou. A. D. HOPE, Somerville, N. J. 

GEO. P. NELSON, Esq., Scarsdale, N. Y. 

CHARLES H. QUINLAN, M. D., Lake Forest, 
lil. 


Mr. E. V. ROBBINS, Chicago. 
Mr. AUGUSTUS F. SCOFIELD, Walden, 
N.Y 


Mr. EDWARD F. STEWAR*, Easton, Pa. 

Mr. OSCAR F. AVERY, Chicago. 

How. JAMES BISHOP, New Brunewick, N. J. 

Mr. THOMAS W. CHACE, Providence, R. L 

Mr. ORINGTON LUNT, Chicago. 

Rev. JOHN McCLINTOCK, D. D., LL. D., 
Madison, N. J. 

Mr. HENRY MILLER, Sacramento, Cal. 

Rev. JOHN F. MESSICK, D. D., Somerville, 
N. J 


Rev. JOEL PARKER, D. D., Newark, N. J. 

Rev. ASA D. SMITH, D. D., Pres. of Dart 
mouth Col. 

Rev. BrsHor THOMSON, D. D., Chicago. 

Hox. MOSES MACDONALD, Portland Me 


For full information, see Circular, for which address as above. 


Rev. D. ¢ Van Norman, LL.D., 


Principal. 





HUGH B. JACKSON, 
GROCER, 


IMPORTER AND DEALER IN 


WINES, TEAS, GROCERIES, FRUITS, 


Sauces, Condiments, 





TABLE & HOUSEHOLD ARTICLES, 


ETCc., ETC., ETC., 


192 Fifth Ave., Madison Square, 


NEW WORT. 


————__ + o@ e-_-——- 


Families may always rely on getting at our store the bist Goods in 


our line the American market affords, at reasonable prices. 


Goods Delivered free in any part of the City. 


ORDERS FROM ALL PARTS OF THE COUNTRY 
PROMPTLY ATTENDED TO. 


Our facilities for importation are such that we can afford to sell the 
best Wines, Brandies, Teas, Fruits, &c., &c., at the lowest rates they 


can be procured in tle country. 
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Nutders Female teaplede, 


487, 489 & 491 Fifth Avente, 


NEW YORK CITY. 





— 10 1--- — 


Tus Instrrurion, which has enjoyed a high and wide reputation 
ever since its foundation in 1838, has now received from the Leg- 
islature of the State of New York a regular College Charter. 
The aim and purpose of the President and Trustees will now be 
to raise the standard of Ladies’ education, and to afford the best 
facilities for acquiring a thorough and complete training, not only 
in those studies and accomplishments which are generally com- 
prised in female education, but also in the classies and physical 
sciences ; in short, to bring the course of study as nearly as pos- 
sible to the level of that of our young men’s colleges. 

With this view, provision has been made for the pursuit of the 
Greek, Latin, German, and French Languages. The classical 
course is made optional after the close of the Sophomore year, so 
that pupils desirous of pursuing more fully other branches, either 
in modern languages or natural science, may have the opportunity 
of doing so. 

The fine arts form a separate and independent department of 
study, under the personal charge of Mr. F. B. Carrenrer, and the 
supervision of Mr. Huntixerox, President of the National Acad- 
emy of Design. Drawing in outline forms part of the regular 
course, but painting in oil or water-colors is not included, and is 
to be prosecuted by special studies. 

Physiology, and several allied branches, are to be formed into 
the Department of Home Philosophy, the aim of which shall be 
to teach, on the widest scale possible in such institution, the ap- 
plications of science to the conduct of eve ry day life. 

In conformity with the plan in the OLp Rutcers Ixsrirvre, the 
Cotirce will still maintain an Academic and a Preparatory School, 
at which children and young girls may study under the same sys- 
tem and influences as those of the CoLirce itself. 

The Terms in the Preparatory Department are $100 per year ; 
in the Academic, $150, and in the College, $200, with the exec p- 
tion of the Senior year, when the expenses of graduation are add- 
ed to the annual rate, so as to make it $250. 

For further information, application may be made in person or 


by letter to 
, HENRY M. PIERCE, LL. D., 


PRESIDENT. 
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THE 


NATIOMMAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


4 LITERARY AND CRITICAL JOURNAL OF THE FIRST CLASS, EACH NUMBER CONTAINING OVER 


200 PAGES. PUBLISHED IN MARCH, JUNE, SEPTEMBER AND DECEMBER. 


Established 1860. 


EDWARD 1. SEARS, LL.D., Editor, Proprietor and Founder. 


The liberal patronage extended to us, even during the gloomiest period of the late rebellion, 
and which has been steadily increasing since the restoration of peace, aflords us the most grati 
fying proof that, in subjecting to fearless and searching criticism whatever has a tendency to 
vitiate the public taste, and exposing charlatanism of all kinds, we enjoy the approbation of the 
educated and enlightened in all parts of the country. 

Nor have we to rely on mere inference. Were we to avail ourselves of private letters em- 
phatically commending our ceurse, we could fill an octavo volume with the briefest extracts from 
those of distinguished men and women, including authors, artists, lawyers, distinguished church 
dignitaries of different denominations, chancellors and professors of colleges, principals of 
academies, seminaries and schools. We assure all who have thus encouraged us that we will 
exert ourselves more and more in the future to merit their confidence and esteem. 

While it affords none more pleasure to do justice to the merits of good books, we shall con- 
tinue to criticise those of the opposite character. A notice in a paper, which must necessarily be 
brief, maf be more appreciative than the character of the work noticed deserves, and yet not 
imply any dishonesty or bad faith on the part of the editor ; but if a Quarterly does not make 
some attempt to separate the wheat from the chaff, but praises every book it notices, it is simply 
a puffing machine and not a Review. We do not make this remark with the view of depreciat 
ing any other journal, or finding fault with the manner in which it is conducte \ mply to 
show that, if our criticisms sometimes seem harsh, it is not because we are actuated by personal 
feeling against any one. In proof of this our readers will bear us testimony that under no cir- 
cumstances have we ever made any attack on private character ; that if we have denounced 
men of all grades, parties and sects, we have, in every instance, confined ourselves to their 
public acts ; 1 Ih lo anything different in the future. 

All subjects of public int | continue to be fully and fearlessly discussed in the Review, 

without impugning anybody’ ligious creed. As long as we have control of its pages, we 

| oppose bigotry and intolerance, whether Protestant or Catholic. Talent and culture will 


ays be welcome to its pages, and, as much as possible, encourage. 
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Education in every form, including Art and Science, will receive prominent and friendly at- 
tention ; and whatever seems calculated to retard or vitiate 1t, whether under the name of a 
text-book, a painting, a seminary, a gallery, or a college, will be subjeg fearless, but fair and 
temperate, criticism. 

While aiming at being cosmopolitan—doing justice as far as possible to what every 
nationality has contributed to civilization and human progress—the Nationa Review is decwedly 
American in feeling and sympathies, and unalterably attached to our free institutions. But far 


- 
from being the organ of any party or sect—while disclaiming to be either partisan or sectarian— 


we shall continue to treat the individuals of all parties or sects, according as their public 


conduct may seem to us to merit. In short, no pains or expense will be spared to render the 


work worthy of the character assigned to it by the leading organs of public opinion at home and 


abroad—namely, “ The best of American Reviews.”’ 


EXTRACTS FROM LEADING JOURNALS, 


FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC. 


This journal supports creditably the critical ability of New York, and often contains papers 

PM . ; I 
that wo make a sensation if they appeared in some medium of longer traditional reputation, 
—New York Daily Times. 


| [the Editor] a mérité I’ de nos 


ivans par d’importans travaux comme crit que sur 
la haute education, aussi bien « 


littérature.—IJndependance Belge, Brussels. 


It is at once the most learned, most brill 


ant and most attractive of all their (the American) 
periodicals.—London Spectator. 


Its artick re of the 
are keen, good temper 
Intellige neer. 


comprehensiveness and ability. Its criticisms 


wy charlatanism gets no mercy.—National 


La clarté, ordre, la précision du f s Anglais appellant humour et, parfois 
Vironie, sont les qualités que distinguent le National Quarterly Review, au-dessus de tout autre 
journal littéraire Americaine.—Le Pays, Paris 


Aussi Habile ecrivain que savant et inflexible critique. —Paris Journal des Debats. 
While perusir pages, we have been often struck with the sterling qualities of this pe 
1, whiel I ‘ our literature and a monument to ¢ 1 nal repu n The 
is from the Protestant stand-point, and vet it is, in almost ev \ tand true, 
ough entirely different from that usually taken by Prot i ite vre Catholic 
Mirror. 


in witnessing the ste 
bines great | t and fearles 
This Review certain!y stands now at the head of 
esteemed in Europe. It has tearlessly exposed char! 
literature, insurance Companies, | 1 


s, phrenology, or medic 


It certainly exhibits high culture and marked : London Saturday Review 


Dr. Sears is one of the very best and ablest Qu ly r 


s in the world, and no scholar 
would desire ws a singie leaf of bis well-won lau i ‘ tur “d.— Neu Yorker. 
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and the vy t n ying | f publishers’ and critics’ opera 
rgetic exposu:e of ! le rat t ‘ i novels. The critical 
sually full and «¢ ‘ ‘ tinea book é 6 et a ca 
ates of and . i den t st, clear i almost always 
—New Indejx 


i year aco wet ily has 
e in ability or \ 
enuinely 
ire some 
Those 
} hems es to every 
Providence Daily Post. 
National 


ty and 
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LAW SCHOOL 


OF THE 


University of Albany. 


This School has now Taree Terw The 
mences on the Finsr Tvespay of September, the Seconp on the 
Last Tvespay of November, and the Tump on the First 


I ‘sT cOm- 


TurEspay 
of March, each term continuing twelve weeks. 
Three successive terms constitut 


ite the ntire course, and entitle 


the student to become a candidate for the degree of Bachelor of 
Laws. Each term is independent and complete as to the instruc- 
tion embraced in it. The method of teaching is by lecture, exam- 
ination, and practice in the Moot-Courts. Two lectures are given 
each day, except Saturda: s,and two Moot-Courts |] 


Le ld ( ach we ek, 
at which causes are first argued by the 


previously appointed dis- 
putants, then discussed and decided by the class, followed by the 
views of the presiding Professor. The law is taught both as a 
Science and an Art. 

The immense Law Library of the Stale is open to the students, 
under proper regulations, and all the Terms of the Supreme Court 
and the Court of Appeals, the highest Courts of this State, are held 
in the City of Albany. 

The Fee for a single term is $40; for two terms, $70; and for 
three, $100; each payable in advance. The Professors, and lead- 
ing topics upon which they lecture, are the following 

Hon. Ira Harris, LL. D., Practice, Pleadings, Evidence. 

Hon. Amasa J. Parker, LL. D., Real Estate, Criminal Law, Per- 
sonal Richts. 

Hon. REUBEN H. WALWORTH, LL. D., 


Presi if nt. 
Ortanpo Meraps, LL. D., 


Secretary. 
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ST. BONAVENTURE'S COLLEGE, 


ALLEGANY, PATTARAUGUS fo., 





New York, 


UNDER THE DIRECTION OF THE 


FRANCISCAN FATHERS. 





This Institution is situated near the Allegany River, within half a mile of the Allegany 
Station, and three miles of Olean, on the New York and Erie Railroad, and is one of the 


most healthy localities in the country, sickness being of rare occurrence, 


THE SCHOLASTIC YEAR 


Is from the beginning of September to the end of June. 


THE COURSE OF STUDY 


Is Ecclesiastical, Classical, Scientific and Commercial, embracing Read- 
ing, Writing, Geography, English Grammar, Rhetoric, History, 
Arithmetic, Book-keeping, Algebra, Geometry, Natural Phi- 
losophy, Astronomy, Latin, Greek, Italian, German and 
French, Dogmatic and Moral Theology, Canon Law, 
Scripture and Ecclesiastical History. 


TERMS : 


Board, Tuition, Washing and Mending Linen, (per annum) to be paid half- 
yearly in advance, - - - - : - - - - $180 00 

Modern Languages form an Extra Charge of - - 10 06 

Instrumental Music at Professor's charge. 

Books, Stationery, etc., at the usual rates. 

Bed and Bedding do not form an extra charge. 

Vacation when spent in the College, - : e ‘ . . $30 00 

Each Student should be provided with a suflicient number of Suits, Toilet Articles, 

&c. 


QUALIFICATION. 


No student will be received unless provided with a recommendation from his Bishop, 
Pastor, or the Superior of the Institution in which he last studied, 


For further particulars apply to the Very Rev. President. 
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SEMINARY 
Our Lady of Angels, 


Suspension Bridge, Niagara Co., N. Y. 


CONDUCTED BY THE 


PRIESTS OF THE CONGREGATION OF THE MISSION. 
~——_—_ ro ~~ oe 

This institution, situated about two miles from Niagara City, or Suspension Bridge, and 
four miles from the Falls of Niagara, overlooks the famous Niagara River,and commands an 
extensive view of its sublime and varied scenery. With ndeur and beauty of location, it 
also enjoys the great advantage of salubrity of climate. The Seminary possesses a large farm, 
a considerable portion of which is allotted to the Students for recreation grounds 

By an Act of the Legislature, passed 20th of April, 1863, it was chartered with powers to 
confer degrees. 


TICK COURSE OF STUDIES 
Pursued by the Seminary is Ecclesiastical, Classical, Scientific, and Commercial, embracing 
the following : 
GRADUATING DEPARTMENT. 

Spelling and Defining ; Reading, Writing, Geography, Use of Globes, English Grammar, 
Rhetoric, Compositi History, and Declamation ; Arithmetic, Bookkeeping, Algebra, Geome- 
try, Conic Sections, Trigonometry, Surveying, Analytical Geometry, Calculus, Natural Phi- 
losophy, Astronomy, Chemistry, and Moral Philosophy ; Latin, Greck, German, and French; 
the two latter optional. 


THEOLOGICAL DEPARTMENT. 
Dogmatic and Moral Theology, Hermeneutics, Canon Law, Scripture, Sacred Rie 
Ecclesiastical History. 
TERMS. 
‘uition, Washing and Mending of things washed 
Bedding, if furnished by the Institution 
Vacation, when spent at the Seminary ee: 40 00 
Piano, i per 5 60 00 
CED. ccccces caves 60 00 
Wen tnccebecenceas 40 00 
Flute sh wtition er CDikties eon eaeiek 40 00 


Clarionet seen ‘ -ieeeehs senenbennaeee 40 00 


Clothing, B s, and Stationery, form an extra charge. They will not be furnished by the 
Institution unless : ‘ deposited with the Treasurer. 


As sickness f rare occurrence, the idents will be individually responsible for medical 
attendance, an 

Payments m made half-yearly in advance ; ot, the student will be liable to be 
sent home. 

All letters to and from t} tudents will l t ispection of the President. 

No Student will be received unl well ree 1 8 respected Bishop or Pastor ; 
but if he be from any other literary institution, he must have satisfactory letters from the 
President of said Instituti 

No deduction will be mack r removal within the half year, ile for dismissal or pro- 
tracted illness. 


The scholastic year « 1 the fir nday of September, and terminates on the 


last Wednesday « f June. 
ROBERT E. V. RICE, C. M., 
President. 








Peceeis dae ete? Sh aint aoe 
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This Literary Institution possesses all the advantages of an agreeable and healthy location, 
easy of access, being situated ona rising ground, a little southwest of the Pacific Railroad ter- 
minus in the city of St. Louis, Missouri. It was founded in 1851, by the Brothers of the Chris- 
tian Schools, incorporated in 1855 by the State Legislature, and empowered to confer degrees and 
academical iors. Howe favorable the auspices under which it commenced its literary career, 




























its progress since has surpassed all anticipation. Growing equally in public confidence and in the 
number of students,it has gone on extending itsreputation, Repeated additions have been made 
to the or val buildings, rhe number of Students received within the last year amounted to 
tnvre than (O00, and many anplicants were refused admission for want of room 

Every possil ittention is vaid to what-ver can contribute to th ilth and happiness of its 
inmate ventilation, cleanliness, spacious hails, dormitories, refectory, recreation hal!s for cold 
0 t > weal r { tc 

rh i ‘ ‘ iilly taught in colleges find here an appropriate place ina 
system of education est iblis by experience, conducted on the mostapproved plan, and with a 
devotedne commensurate with the ¢ ttness of the work engaged in, By reason of the great 
number of classes, a thorough gradation for all capacities and acquirements has been attained, 
and the frequent examinations a promoutions beget emulation, the seul of advancement, making 
labor a pleasure, and suc 3 certainty 

Thé course of it pursued in the Aculemy is divided into three departments: the 
primary, the intermediate, and the « egiate. There is. beside, an exclusively commercial! couree, 
offering rare advantages to yo gentlemen who intend to make business their profession, It is 
u ded into three chisses, iu which the clief place is given to ins iction in Book-Keeping, Arith 
metic, Geography, and History, Business Forms and Co i we, Epistolary Composition, 
Per mans ete., with Lectures on Commercial Law, Political Economy, et Diplomas can be 
obteined in the Commercial Depirtinent by such as merit that distinction 


The ssion commences on the last Monday in August, and ends about the 31 of July, with aa 
annual public examination and distribution of premiums, and the cenferring of degrees and 
academical hon 


On the ¢ 






pletion of the eourse the degree of A. RB. conferred upon such students as,on ex 
amination are found worthy of that distinction, The degree of A. M. can be obtained by graduates 
in the first degree after two years devoted to some scientilic or literary pursuit, their moral 
character remaining unexce 





‘ } 
ptionable 





1 tirmness, energy, and kindness, a blen r of 


The government is a union of mildness 1 ti 
paternal itude with fraternal sympathy; the results of which are contentment, good order 
and happiness. The morals and general deportment of the students are constantly watched over; 


Brothers preside at their recreations and theirgomfort and personal labits recvive every attention. 














> 
TERMS. 
ee So ae So nececeounedsesoeoenes $8 00 
Heard and Tuition, per session ei ial ial ail i a 250 OO 
Washing os ove ee 20 00 
Physician’s F SndGe  SbObOEESeEREROReREES Es TC CeFedeeL Ess FEsn008 cece 8 00 
For Half-Boarders, .. 100 00 
For Day Scholars, .. eeenuan » oO 
St Ge SY Ge cicctocscdceertocerareceie ° - *o0O0 
Vacation at the Institution.............. heweedeedecéenedes 9veseesnesawees 40 WO 
Music, Draw , and the use of apparatus in thestudy of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy 


form extra charges 
N. BR —Payments semi-annually and invariably in advance. 
No deduction for absence, except in ¢ 


ase Of protracted illness or dismissal 


*,* No extra charges for the study of the German, French, and Spanish languages 
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Pr eals for materials to be sup) I to the Nays 

ef Construction aud Repair 
NAVY DEPARTMENT, 
ICREAU OF CONSTKUCTION AND REPAIR 
Wa-ninoton, D.C., June 5, 1569 
S prop 3 to sh Tim! ul tl {ater sfort Navy, for the 

ing June 30, 1570, w ) ia wut k M., of the 6th of J 
which time the propos 

The proposals 1 
Navy Department, Washingtor 
Navy,”’ that they may be dist 

Printed Sch ile 
structions to bidders 
with printed forms of offers, 
the commandants of the respect 
Burea 

The commandant of each navy 
have a copy of 
intend to bid 


those yards. 


eXatnin 


t, and th 


1e amount of the pills until 
the amount of each bill, aj 
be paid by the paymast 

warrant for the sume shall 


Beech 
Cherry 
Bla 

. 30, Ingo 
4, Iron 


No. 69, Br ‘ i ds, for apholstering . % jonery », 73, Ship Chane 
lery; No, ing: No. 78 
Leather, Pum} 


coal; No 89, W 
fhe follow 


k 
No, 88, Char 


Nos. 7, 8, 13, 15, 42, 43, 49, 53 
CHARLESTOWN. 
Nos. 13, 15, 18, 22, 32, 33, 34, 35, 38, 39, 42, 43, 48, 49, 50, 5. 54, 56, 58, 59, 60, 68, 69. 70, 71, 
73, 74, 75, 77, 88 
BROOKLYN. 
Nos. 3. 7. 8, 9, 13, 15, 16, 18, 23, 24, 32, 33, 34, 37. 43, 48, 49, 53 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 63, 64, 
68, 69, 71, 73, 74, 75, 80, 58. 
PHILADELPHIA, 
Nos. 2.4 7, 8,13, 15, 23, 32, 33, 35, 39, 43, 48, 49, 50, 51, 53, 54, 5 53, 64, 68, 69, 71, 73, 
74, 77, 78, 88. 
WASHINGTON. 
Nos. 8. 9, 13, 15. 17, 18, 30, 34, 37, 39, 42, 43, 44 45, 48, 49, 5 53. 54, 56, 57, 58, 59, 60, 63, 
64, 68, 69, 70, 71, 73, 77, 78, 88, 89 
NORFOLK. 
7, 9, 12, 13, 15, 18, 23, 25, 32, 33, 39, 48, 49, 50 BK 59, 60, 63, 69, 70, 71, 73, 
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This Institution, incorporated and empowered to confer Degrees by 
the Regents of the University of the State of New York, offers many 
advantages to further the moral, intellectual, and physical development 
of students. The situation of the College is not surpassed in landscape 
beauty, or salubrity, by that of any similar institution in the country. 
It occupies an elevated position on the east bank of the Hudson, about 
eight miles from the City Hall. 





* 
TERMS. 
Board, Washing, and Tuition, per Session of ten months,............. $300 
TIE. 5 caccnoscccevenenenséensssaubetascuccadsesnereensantteensecotss 10 
GEG DO, ccc ccccccccccccescccccewecconncessssescoesceesoeeacessevecs 10 
Vacation at College, ...........cscccsccccccccccccccccccccccccssceccccccess 40 


German, Spanish, Drawing, Music, and use of apparatus in the study 
of Chemistry and Natural Philosophy, charged extra. School books at 
current prices. 

No student received for a shorter period than one term of five months. 
No deductions made when withdrawn during the term. The pocket- 
money of the student is deposited with the treasurer. 


Payment of half session of five months in advance. 


The sessions commence on the first Monday in September, and end 
about the 3d of July. 

A public examination of the students is held at the end of the ses- 
sion, and gentlemen are invited to examine them then, and also during 
the class hours of term time. 


8 FOR PARTICULARS SEE CATALOGUE. 
PHYSICIAN’S FEE, - - - - + + = =» $10. 
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Arr. L. i. Die Tragischse Kunst der Griechen in threr Entwicke- 
lung, und inithrem Zusammenhan je mit der Volkspr wesie. VonO,F. 
Geurre. (The Tragic Art of the Greeks. By O. F. Guork.) 
Berlin. 

2. Bibliotheca Graeca. 

3. Commentatiode Kuripide. Havrrmay. 

4. Animadversiones in Euripidis tragedias. F. Jacops. 


5. Disputatio de Euripide Philosophi. SCHNEITTER. 


To determine the causes of the changes which public 
taste undergoes in all ages, is an interesting but difficult pro- 
blem. It is one, however, which we do not undertake to solve 
on the present occasion ; it will be sufficient for our purpose 
to remind the reader that such changes take place, and that 
they are confined to no period, or epoch. There is always 
a favoritism which is more or less capricious. Everybody 
knows from his own experience that the little man of to-day 
may be the great man of a few years hence, and that the 
great man of this year may be the little man of next year. 

The unthinking multitude are blamed and ridiculed for 
being thus unstable in their preferences; but it is found on 
reflection that even the most learned class frequently discard 
their favorites, and choose others with as little ceremony or 

VOL. XIX.—NO. XXXVI. 
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reason as the multitude. Works of art are subjected to the 
same caprices as the individuals who produced them; the 
york which is admired to-day as superior to all others of its 
kind, may be treated with contempt a few years hence; and 
the idol set up in its place may be no new production, but 
the same work which was treated with neglect when that now 
disearded was idolized. 

[f these changes were confined to the authors, artists and 
works of the present day, they could easily be accounted for. 
It might be alleged, without much injustice, that in the mid- 
dle of the nineteenth century fame is bought and sold like 
any other commodity ; although a considerable share of it 
is often obtained by impudence alone, without either talent, 
or education; so that those who have most money, or most 


impudence may reasonably calculate on securing most fame 


ina given time. If the money and impudence are combined, 
as they very generally are, in such cases, then the aspirant 
forgfame has to wait but a short time for the full gratification 
of his ambition. True, the fame gained in this manner is 
not the genuine article; it is quite as spurious as the 
“reputation” of the quack doctor, who by means of the 
same pill, bolus, or bottle, undertakes to cure all diseases that 
flesh is heir to. But there are none of the vicissitudes to 
which we allude in the fame of this class of authors or artists ; 
when their fame is once obscured it never regains its lustre ; 
once dead it has no resurrection. 

But fortunately it is with the genuine article we have to do 
in the present discussion—with that kind which, though it may 
be obscured—though it may slumber for a while—cannot be 
extinguished. That the fame of Euripides is of this undying 
type we expect to prove in this article ; and we trust that 
the reader who accompanies us in our discussion will be 
entertained with something more than mere argument or 
logic. Indeed the most stupid writer who has carefully ex- 
amined the principal tragedies of Euripides could hardly 
speak of them in the most cursory manner without being 
more or less interesting, if not instructive, to the class of 
readers to whom we have the honor of addressing ourselves. 

We take up Euripides, in this instance, in preference to 
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either of his illustrious rivals in Greek tragedy, because it is 
he whose fame is obscured at the present day. We do so in 
the same spirit in which we would endeavor to vindicate a 
contemporary to whom we felt that great injustice had been 
done, and to whom we had been indebted for many a gratifi- 
ation and for many a benefit, the influence of which can ter- 
minate only with our existence. 

At more than one epoch Euripides has been the favorite 
‘of the most competent judges; he was the favorite, as we 


shall presently show, of the greatest minds of his own time. 
He has been preferred to Auschylus at one time, and to Sopho- 
cles at another. Again, each has been preferred to him ; for 
twenty-three hundf@d years he was more admired by the 
most gifted and most cultivated of all enlightened nations 
than any other dramatist ; but for the last fifty years he has 
been comparatively neglected. Except by the few who pre- 


fer to judge for themselves rather than accept the dictum of 
any master, his tragedies have been regarded by common egn- 
sent, during this period, as greatly inferior to either those of 
ZEschylus or Sophocles. Those who had admired Euripides 
most from their youth, until their judgment had attained its 
full maturity, permitted themselves to be influenced by the 
new canons of criticism, which degraded him to the com- 
paratively inferior rank which he occupies at the present 
day. But before we attempt to show what a slight founda- 
tion there has been for so great a change, we will briefly re- 
mind the reader of the character of Euripides’ early educa- 
tion, and of the influences by which he was surrounded, 
while undergoing preparation for the career which has ren- 
dered him so illustrious. 

Euripides was a native of Salamis. He was born the first year 
of the seventy-fifth Olympiad, B. C. 480, on the very day upon 
which the Athenians fought their most glorious battle. His 
parents were Athenians who had taken refuge in that famous 
island a short time before the invasion of Attica by Xerxes.* 

When Euripides became famous, those whose envy he excited 
sought to degrade him by representing that his father, Mane- 


® suidas in Vita. 
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sarchus, was a common tavern-keeper, and that his mother, 
Clito, was a vender of herbs, or vegetables. Aristophanes fre- 
quently reproaches him, in his comedies, for his alleged origin, 
especially in the “Acharnians,” the “ Knights,” and the “Thes- 
mephoria.” According to Aulus Gellius,* the comic drama- 
tist is corroborated by Theophrastus and others ; but the 
statement of Philochorus is much more probable.t The latter 
undertakes to prove that the mother of Euripides was of 
noble birth. The testimony of this historian is quoted by 
Moschopulus, and approved by Suidas; but we need not 
pause to examine whether it is correct or not. 

If it were of much importance, whether the parents of 
Euripides were mean, or noble, it might eafily be inferred from 
the education they gave their son, that they must at least 
have been in comfortable circumstances. It is sufficiently 
clear from the same circumstances that at least one of them 
must have had a good understanding ; no really vulgar, base 
parent would have selected for the instruction of his son, 
such teachers as those under whose tuition Euripides was 
placed as soon as it was found that he possessed talent. The 
best teachers, even in Athens, in his time, were Anaxagoras, 
Protagoras and Prodicus, and he had the advantage of the 
instructions of each of these in turn.t 

Some of his biographers maintain that his teacher in 
morals was Socrates. This chnnot be strictly correct, since 
the poet was twelve or thirteen years old before the philo- 
sopher was born; but it is beyond dispute that they became 
intimate friends as they became famous. If Socrates gave 
instructions to Euripides, it is not the less certain that the 
former had first profited by the conversations of the latter. 
This is the opinion of Barnes, one of the best of the 
modern biographers of the poet.§ Nor isit inconsistent with 


* Euripidi poet matrem Theopompus agrestia olera vendentem victum 
queesisse dicit. L. xv., ¢: xx. See also Val. Maximus, 1. iii., ¢. iv. 
t Barnes in Vita Eurip. 


t Mox & corporis cura ad excolendi animi studium transgressus, auditor 
fuit physici Anaxagore et Prodici rhetoris in morali autem philosophia So- 
cratis tragaedium scribere natus annos duodevegenti adortus. Aul. Gel. 

Valekener Diatrib, 4, 5. Bouterweck, de Philosophia Euripidea, p. 163, 

; y 


et ser 


1: 
§ Vide Vita Euripidis, p. 120, ad finem. 
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the record of Diogenes Laertes, who says that Socrates 
aided Euripides in the composition of his tragedies.* In 
support of this statement, Laertes reminds his readers that 
Socrates scarcely ever attended the theatre, except when 
some piece of Euripides was presented, and that on such 
occasions he never absented himself when it was possible for 
him to attend. This is corroborated by nearly all the earlier 
biographers.t The same fact throws some light on the hos- 
tility of Aristophanes to the philosopher as well as to the 
tragic poet. It would be difficult to decide from his comedies, 
which he was the most anxious to persecute. If he intro- 
<luces one upon the stage, under his proper name, to revile 
him, he takes similar liberty with the other: in the “Clouds,” 
Socrates appears as one of the dramatis persone, while 
Euripides is made to play a similar rdle in the “ Frogs.” 

It is now universally admitted that Aristophanes has done 
the grossest injustice to Socrates, but since the fame of 
Euripides became obscured in our time, as intimated above, 
it has been the fashion to believe that in his case the satirist 

ras not far wrong, if, indeed he was not wholly right. There 
is so much true philosophy in the tragedies of Euripides, 
that it is not at all strange that the author should be said to 
have been aided by the greatest philosopher of his time ; 
especially as the two great thinkers had such warm friend- 
ship and profound esteem for each other. It is nothing more 
strange, but less so, than that Bacon has received the credit, 
from many, of having aided Shakespeare in the composition 
of his tragedies. Had the fact been true in either case, it 
would have done no discredit to either poet or philosopher ; 
but we do not believe there was any more truth in it than 
that the philosopher may sometimes have made suggestions 
ito the poet, of which the latter was pleased to avail himself. 

Our object at present, however, is only to show that no 
poet, even of the golden age of Greek literature, could have 
been more thoroughly educated than Euripides. There 
would have been sufficient proof of this had he never seen 
Socrates; let it be remembered that the best teacher of 


# Diog. Laert., in Vit. Socrat., lib. ii. f Elian. Var. Iist., lib. ii., ¢. xiii, 
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Socrates himself, was Anaxagoras, who was also the tutor of 
Pericles. Nothing more need be said, we think, on this 
branch of our subject. If Euripides was not well prepared 
to instruct the public, no poet of all antiquity was. And it 
is easy to see that he was so regarded by the most learned 
of hiscontemporaries. Both Plato and Aristotle regarded him 
as a philosopher and an orator as well as a poet; both also 
admired his tragedies. The Stagyrite not only quoted them 
frequently, but based on them some of his most important 
tragic laws. All this we shall see as we proceed. 

Nearly every great critic since his time has evinced similar 
admiration for Euripides as a tragic poet, although it is true 
that those who praise him most impute faults tohim. Some 
criticise him more than they do either of his great rivals; 
but it is chiefly because they have read him more, and ex- 
pect d more from him. Yet we may attribute the colmpara- 
tive neglect with which he is treated to-day to these 
criticisms. 

About half a century ago, A. W. Schlegel, the German 
Aristarchus, discovered, or thought he discovered, that Aris- 
totle had condemned Euripides, or at least assigned to him 
an inferior rank i muparison with aschylus and Sophocles. 
This led him to examine the tragedies of the three rivals 


more carefully than he might otherwise have done; and the 


result was that he condemned Euripides, At this time 


Schlecel was the great authority in Germany; most readily 
do we admit that, gen rally sp aking, there were few if any 
better authorities on lit rary subjects ; but need we a ld, that 
it did not follow from this that he was infallible? The great 
mistake was that, at least in the ease of Euripides, he was 
regarded as such by his countrymen. It so happened that 
England had no very eminent critic at the time; it also 
happened that Shakespeare had all of a sudden become very 
popular in Germany. Both these circumstances may serve 
to explain the facility with which England accepted the dic- 
tum of Schlegel, and degraded Euripides from the position 
which he had held for so many centuries, almost banishing 
him from the colleges and high schools. 


What the English do in matters of taste, or through lack 
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of a sufficiently cultivated, correct taste, Americans think 
they must imitate, and accordingly the author of Medea was 
set aside in this country still more summarily than he was 
in England. As if to make amends to the manes of ancient 
Greece for having thus outraged Euripides, Schlegel praised 
schylus, Sophocles and Aristophanes more highly than 
they had ever been praised before ; and his increased estim- 
ate of each was received in England with as implicit faith 
as his condemnation of Euripides. 

But before we proceed any further let us remind the read- 
er of those criticisms of Aristotle which had so much inilu- 
ence on the German critic. “The example, however,” says 
the Stagy rite, “ of dleprave d manners is, indeed, not neces- 
sary ; such, for instance, as that of Menelaus in the 
tes,’ but an example of unbecoming and inappropriate man- 
ners is the lamentation of Ulysses in the tragedy of ‘ Seyl- 


la” and the speech of Menalippa:; and the example of an- 
| P} | 


omalous manners in the Iphigenia in <Aulis. For Iphi- 


genia supplicating does not at all resemble the Iphigenia in 
the latter part of the tragedy.” 

These are the most severe eriticisms which t! 
esopher-critic has made on Euripides, | 


severe than | 


ie has elsewhere made even 

ws they are, however, it is by no means 

nent critics, ancient or modern, that they are deserved. 
has been justly urged in defence of the poet that it was per- 
fectly natural that Iphigenia should feel terrified when first 
informed that she was to be pit to dcath as a sacritic Ce. f 


] 1 
} 
i 


infi £ 4l.; ; | i 1 . 
that under the influence of this terror, she should indulge in 


the most earnest supplications to those whom she thought 
had the power of saving her. Nor was it unnatural that on 
being persuaded that her death would serve her country and 
confer o| iy on he r family she should hot only become re- 
sicned to her fate, but eager to die ? 

If Aristotle thought diiferently, was n 
error? But supposing we acknowledge his infallibility as a 


eritic on the drama, Euripides would rather gain than lose 
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by our doing so. If he was infallible in passing censure on 
Euripides, it must follow that he was equally infallible in be- 
stowing praise on him. Now let us give a specimen of the 
latter : “ For of old,” he says, “the poets adopted any casual 
fables, but now the most beautiful tragedies are composed 
about a few families, as, for instance, about Alemon, (2idi- 
pus, Orestes, Meleager, Thyestes, Telephus, and such other 
persons as happen either to have suffered or done things of 
a dreadful nature. The tragedy, therefore, which is most beau- 
tiful according to art, is of this construction, hence they erro- 
neously blame Euripides who accuse him of having done this 
in his tragedies, and for making matiy of them terminate in 
misfortune. For this method, as we have said, is right, of 
which this is great evidence that in the scenes and 
contests of the players simple fables, which terminate 
unhappily, appear to be most tragical, if properly acted. 
And Euripides, though he does not manage other 
things well, is the most tragic of poets.”* 

Qualified as this is, in the concluding sentence there could 
be no higher praise. To call Euripides the most tragic of poets, 
is as high a compliment as to éall Aristophanes the most com- 
ic of poets, since it was as much the object of one to be tragic 
as it was that of the other to be comic. And this is the sense 
in which Aristotle has been understood by nine-tenths of the 
ancient and modern critics ; indeed by all critics worthy of the 
name except such as had an interest in depreciating Euripides. 
Even the god of poetry himself, speaking through his oracle 
at Delphi, placed Euripides above his rivals. It would not 
have become Apollo to have assigned him the preéminence 
as a poet; in order to avoid this difficulty, he makes wis- 
dom the criterion of superior excellence, and proclaims 
“Sophocles is wise, Euripides is still wiser, but the wisest of 
all men is Socrates.” Usually the replies of the oracle were 
given in hexameters; but as this measure would not suit the 
name of Euripides, the reply in this case is made in iambies, 
as follows: 


: : » a a 
Somos VopondAns, Gopwrepos vy Evpim1dys 


Avépwv 6 anavrea Voxparns Gouwa TATOOS 


* Poetics, c. xiii. 
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We are well aware that an announcement of this kind would 
not have much force at the present day, but it would be very 
illogical to judge the principal ancient oracles by the oracular 
proclamations of modern times. It is true that the replies 
of the oracle of Delphi were delivered by a priestess ; but 
she was a learned priestess; far more learned than most of 
our modern doctors of divinity. Yet the accomplished and 
shrewd Pythian rarely depended exclusively on her own 
knowledge; she never did so in any important case. 
She had a council to consult which consisted of some of the 
wisest and most learned men in Greece; so that what she 
uttered in instances like this, was the deliberate and well- 
considered opinion of those best competent to form one on 
the particular question at issue. In short, the oracle at 
Delphi, in the time of Euripides, was a true index of publie 
opinion ; not the opinion of the thoughtless and unstable 
multitude, but that of the most highly cultivated class that 
has ever conferred glory on society. When the distich 
above quoted is regarded in this light, it must be admitted 
that it possesses some force, as indicating the estimation in 
which Euripides was held by the most intelligent of his con- 
temporaries, in comparison with those rivals at whose feet it 
is the fashion to place him at the present day. 


That authors of our own time should have any interest in 
robbing of his glory a poet who wrote more than two theusand 
years ago may seem absurd at first sight, but we will show, 
as we proceed, that there is good reason for it, although it is 
perverse and unjust. If we turn from the Greeks to the 
Romans, we shall find that the most cautious and ju- 


dicious of the latter had as high an admiration for Euri- 
pides as the most friendly and enthusiastic of the for- 
mer. This is true, for example, of Quintilian, than whom, 
it will be admitted, there has been no better authority 
since the time of the Stagyrite himself. Quintilian fre- 
quently alludes to Euripides, and always in the language 
of esteem and admiration. The Roman critic is as fond of 
comparisons as Socrates or Plato; but he is much more cautious 
in giving decided expression to his preferences than either. 
If the reader will bear this fact in mind he will be the better 
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able to appreciate the following estimate. Having first di- 
rected his attention to Aischylus, whom he justly designates 
as “grandiloquent even to a fault,” as well as “rough and 
fupolished,” Quintilian proceeds to say :—‘ But Sophocles 
and Euripides throw a brighter lustre on that kind of compo- 
sition ; concerning whom, as their styles are different, it is a 
question among many which is the better poet. This point, 
since it has no relation to my present subject, I shall, for my 
own part, leave undecided. But every one must acknowledge 
that for those who are preparing themselves for pleading, 
Euripides will be by far the more serviceable; for, in his 
style, (which those to whom the gravity, and dignified step, 
and lofty tone of Sophocles appear to have an air of greater 
sublimity, think proper to censure,) he approaches nearer to 
the language of oratory 5 / abounds aith fin thoughts: im 
precepts of morality, such as have been delivered by the 
il soph rs, he is almost equal to the philoso) hers themselves: 
n addresses and re pic she is comparable to any of tho e who 

heen distinguished as eloquent speakers i the forum ; and 


in touching every kind of feeling he has remarkabk 


power, but 

in exciting that of pity holds undisputed precmuin nee, Menan- 

der, as he himself often testifies, admired Euripides greatly, 

and even imitated him, though in a different department of 
drama.” 

s inquire for a moment, what has been the influ- 

Euripides. Has it been as great as that of Auschylus 


or Sophocles? We think that no one can intelligently and 


Lnpartially examine the subject without coming to the con- 
7 


clusion that his influence has been greater than that of any 
other ancient poet whose works have come down to us, with 
the sole exception of Homer. We have already remarked 
hat his tragedies were frequently quoted by all the master 


spirits of his time. Even Diogenes, who freely criticised 


fiteatur necesse Est LIS GU st ud } 
ripilem foré Namque is in sermon ynod ip- 
tibus ravitas et cothurnus et sonus S 

vis accedit oratorio generi: et sententiis densus, 

ientibus tradita sunt, pene iIpsis par, and icendo ae 

wt corum qui fuerunt in foro diserti, comparandus. In af- 

n omnibus mirus, tum in iis qul miseratione constant, fu ile 
[ * l. we Cc. 67, et seq. 
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both Plato and Socrates, was always willing to own that he 
imparted additional force to his best precepts by appropriate 
quotations from Euripides. But many Greek dramas now lost 
owed their chief merit to what their authors borrowed fram 
the author of Medea, Hippolytus and Iphigenia in Tauris. Nor 
did he prove a less prolific source to the greatest thinkers of 
ancient Rome. Virgil avails himself of his pathetic and 
striking thoughts in a hundred instances ; and both Horace 
and Juvenal pay court to him in their most brilliant strains. 
Ovid admired the Medea so much that he composed a 
tragedy himself of that name, doing little more than trans- 
posing both the characters and incidents of Euripides. Sen- 
eca, the philosopher and moralist, has more than imitated 
several of the tragedies of our por t, including Medea, Her- 
cules Furens, Troades, Hippolytus, and the Phoenicians. 
Even Cicero found it an instructive and interesting exercise 
to occupy himself for days and weeks in translating the so- 
norous, musical and pathetic verses of Euripides. 

But even the most cruel and ferocious enemies of the 
Athenians were melted into tenderness and compassion by 
the poetry of Euripides. Every intelligent student of history 
is aware of what the Athenian army under Nicias suffered 
in Sicily. Perhaps no conquered army, though an invad- 
ing one, was ever treated more cruelly by the conquerors. 


2090 417 11 = 8°92 . = ee } 
contined In Guarries under ground, where, we are 


told, they died Mb SCOTS by disease and bad dict, for 


1 1) 1 } ‘ oe 
all they were allowed by the Sieilinns was ; i f 


barley a day,and halfa pint of water. 

the most ruthless of those who abu 

victory in this way, could not help | 

quusite pathos of Euripides’ verses. 

in general were enslaved, often whipped, and denied the 
commonest necessaries of life, many of them preferring to 
seek shelter in the woods and mountains, and live as best they 
could on fruits and vegetables, rather than to subject them- 
selves to the treatment to which they saw their unfortunate 
countrymen were exposed, those who could recite some verses 
from Euripides were not only permitted to pass without mo- 
lestation, but were often paid for the pleasure they afforded. 
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No facts in history are more fully attested than these. We 
need only adduce the testimony of Plutarch, who, in his Life of 
Nicias, relates some of the circumstances as follows: “ Some 
there were who owed their preservation to Euripides. Of 
all the Grecians, his was the muse whom the Sicilians were 
most in love with. From every stranger that landed in their 
island they gleaned every small specimen or portion of his 
works, and communicated it with pleasure to each other. Itis 
said that on this occasion a number of Athenians, upon their 
return home, went to Euripides and thanked him in the most 
respectful manner for their obligations to his pen, some hav- 
ing been enfranchised for teaching their masters what they 
remembered of his poems, and others having got refresh- 
ments when they were wandering about after the battle, for 
singing a few of his verses. Nor is this to be wondered at, 
since they tell us that when a ship from Cannus, which hap- 
pened to be pursued by pirates, was going to take shelter in 
one of their ports, the Sicilians at first refused to admit her. 
Upon asking the crew whether they knew any of the verses 
of Euripides, and being answered in the affirmative, they re- 
ceived both them and their vessel.’’* 

Much as we admire Shakespeare, and much as he deserves 
to be admired, his poetry has never produced such results as 
these. The great English dramatist is admired in Germany 
more than in any other country whose language is other than 
English ; but we think that if the British invaded Prussia 
to-morrow, and that they were defeated in several battles by 
the Prussians, those captured and held as prisoners of war 
could not secure their release by reciting even the most elo- 
quent and touching passages, or singing some of the sweetest 
lyrics, in Hamlet, Othello, Romeo and Juliet, or Cleopatra ! 


3ut Euripides accomplished still more for his countrymen 


than this. There are many instances of conquerors having 
spared a city or town which they had intended to destroy 
for the sake of some great thinker whose birthplace it was ; 
but the influence of Euripides was much greater and more 
glorious than this. It is literally true that he once saved his 


° Plut. in Vita Vic r, sub. Sine n. Vide also Le Fy vre Vie des Poetes Grrecs, 


p. 96, et seq. 
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country by his poetry while his bones mouldered in the grave. 
When Athens was captured by Lysander, it was proposed in 


in a council of the allies to reduce the inhabitants to slavery, 
to raze every house, and to turn the whole Athenian territory 
into a place of pasturage for cattle. The council was followed 
by a banquet which was attended by all the generals; but 
it happened that a musician from Phoccea, who had been 
invited to it, recited, either by accident or design, a few 
verses from the piece in which Euripides describes the hu- 
miliation of Electra, reduced by Egisthus to the condition of 
a slave, precipitated from a palace to a hut. The guests 
were so deeply affected by this touching portraiture of mis- 
fortune, by its striking relation to the humiliation of Athens, 
reminding all, as it did, of the glory of that city, which had 
produced so many great works and illustrious men, that they 
unanimously changed their resolution, and scorned to make 
such cruel use of their victory.* 

But it may be said that much glory as all this confers on 
Euripides, it presents no reason why the moderns should 
seek to depreciate his genius. This is true, but nevertheless 
abundant reasons exist. Is it not a good reason that the 
greatest modern poets have not only imitated several of the 
tragedies of Euripides, but largely borrowed from them ? 
Although the Italians, Germans and French have each bor- 
rowed more from Euripides than the English, it is not the 
less true that the latter owe him much. All the earlier Eng- 
lish dramatists, including Marlowe and Greene, Beaumont 
and Fletcher, Ben. Johnson and Philip Massinger, have 
drawn inspiration from the Euripidean fountain. It would 
be easy to point out even in Shakespeare not a few passages 
which owe much of their beauty and pathos to the author of 
Alcestis and Medea, although it is more than probable that 
the Euripidean allusions to be found in Shakespeare have 
been taken at second hand. Be it remembered that Troylus 
and Cressida consists of little more, from beginning to end, 
than incidents and characters drawn from several of the 
tragedies of Euripides, and rather awkwardly transposed. 


* Aulus Gellius, 1.17; Le Fevre, Vies des Poetes Grecs, p. 90. 
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This is so evident to all acquainted with the Greek drama 
that the most learned commentators on our great dramatist 
are inclined to reject this piece altogether as un-Shakesperian. 

But, it is the Germans and the French who have made 
most use of Euripides. All the principal poets of Germany, 
not excepting Goethe, Schiller and Klopstock have helped 
themselves more or less freely to the gems of the Greek 
poet. Those whom Schlegel most admires have borrowed 
most from Euripides; and, although in general a very candid 
and honest critic, he sometimes speaks like those who, havy- 
ing enriched themselves by plunder, pretend that the plun- 
der was of so inferior a quality that it could not have en- 
riched them ! 

The French critics act on the same principle for the same 
reason ; indeed, it was they who began the work of deprecia- 
tion in the case of Euripides. In point of fact, Schlegel 
merely enlarged on the plan of La Harpe and Bayle, both of 
whom, especially the former, had sought to show, before 
Schlegel uttered a word, that Corneille and Racine were so 
much superior to Euripides. The spirit in which La Harpe 
compared the French tragic dramatists to Euripides, towards 
the close of the eighteenth century, may be inferred from the 
following remark: “It would be necessary to have all the 
partiality which Bromoy shows in favor of the ancients in 


order to establish a parallel between the Hippolytus of 
Euripides and the Phedre of Racine. The French author is 
indeed indebted to the Greek for the idea of the subject, 
the first part of that beautiful scene of the love-frenzy of 
Pheedra, that of Theseus with his son, and the recital of the 
death of Hippolytus ; but in all the rest he has replaced the 
greatest faults by the greatest beauties.”* 


He then makes an elaborate comparison between the two 
authors, and has no difficulty in coming to the conclusion 


* Tl fandrait avoir toute la partialité que Brumoy ne montre que trop en 
faveur des anciens, pour ¢tablir un parallele entre ['//yppolite d’Euripide et la 
Phedre de Racine. L’auteur Francais doit en effet au grec lidée du sujet, la 
premiere moitié de cette belle scene de l'égarement de Phedre, celle de Thésée 
avec son fils, et le récit de la mort d Hyppolite ; mais dans tout le reste il a 
remplacé les plus grandes fantes par les plus, grandes beauteés.—Cours de Litt., 


t. 1, pp. 461-2. 
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that the French drama is vastly better than the Greek 
drama. By similar reasoning La Harpe proves that the An- 
dromaque, Imphigenie, &c., are superior to the tragedies of 
Euripides respectively, bearing the same titles. Sut the 
borrowing poets themselves pursue the same course—at least 
those who have borrowed so much that it is impossible for 
them to conceal all they have appropriated. Even Racine 


has a good deal of special pleading on the subject : “ Quoique 


ma tragédie,” he says, “porte le méme titre que la sienne, le 
sujet en est pourtant tres-different. Andromaque dans Eu- 
ripide craint pour la ire de Molossus, qui est un fils qu’elle a 
eu de Pyrrhus, et qu’ Hermione veut faire mourir avee sa 
mere. Mais dans ma piece il ne s’agit point de Molossus. 
Andromaque ne connait pas d’autre mari qu’ Hector, ni 
d’autre fiils qu Astianax,” &c.* 

This is something like appropriating one’s garment for the 
purpose of making a fine figure in it, and making such altera- 
tions here and there as would preclude the owner from claim- 
ing it as his should he happen to see it. The owner might, in- 
deed, say that it would have been more respectable for the 
party to have procured a garment that required no such al- 
terations—one that was entirely his own. But what would 
be said of the party who, having helped himself to his neigh- 
bor’s garment in this manner—taking all the principal ma- 
terials—would commence to run down the owner, and say 
that after all it was but a coarse garment—that it was full 
of flaws ; that such and such a garment were much better! 
Most honest persons would deem this a strange sort of rea- 
soning, and yet it would be nothing more so than that ap- 
plied to the tragedies of Euripides. 

But the most barefaced and ungrateful of all who have 
availed themselves of the tragedies of Euripides is Voltaire. 
In commenting on the “ Suppliants,’ La Harpe says: “The 
only thing remarkable for us is that towards the close there 
is a scene which has given Voltaire the idea of the butcher 
of his Olympic Nat 

The critic then proceeds to show what good use Voltaire 


irs de Litterature, tome i., p. 454. +], 
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has made of that idea. As a matter of course we are re- 
quired to believe that he has improved upon it. Nor is it 
alone in his tragedies he has borrowed from Euripides—he 
has done so to a very considerable extent in his Henriade, 
the most important of his poetical works. Yet no one has 
taken more pains to depreciate Euripides. He sneers at him 
in several parts of his writings, but we need only refer the 
reader to his Philosophical Dictionary, article “Ancients and 
Moderns.” The title of the article sufficiently implies what 
may be expected. Voltaire pretends to show, without the 
least trouble, how immensely the French have improved on 
the Greeks in tragedy. He first ridicules the scene in Al- 
cestis, in which the angry dialogue takes place between 
Pheres and his son, Admetus. Having thus prepared the 
way, he passes sentence on the ancients in the following 
style: “ We may venture to say that the fine scenes of Corneille, 
and the affecting tragedies of Race are as much superior 
to the tragedies of Sophocles and Euripides as these two 
Greeks were to Thespis. Racine was quite sensible of his 
great superiority over Euripides, but he praised the Greek 
poet for the sake of humbling Perhault.” (!) 

The reader will be able to appreciate this all the better 
if he bear in mind that, in addition to the several Euripidean 
tragedies of Racine, the J/edée of Corneille is borrowed from 
the Medea of Euripides, and that the Oreste of Voltaire him- 
self is borrowed from the Orestes of the same poet. When 
we add that the Electra of Crebillon, and the Iphigenia en 
Tauride of Guimond de la Touche are from the same fertile 
source, then it will be sufficiently easy to understand why it 
is that the moderns excel the ancients so immensely ! 

All this mutual admiration had been indulged in before 
Schlegel made his discovery ; it cannot be denied that the 
German Aristarchus was much influenced by exactly the same 
style of criticism which denounced the tragedies of Shake- 
speare as “monstrous farces,’ and which sneeringly sug- 
gested that Othello should be called “the Tragedy of the 
Handkerchief.” Yet no sooner does he condemn Euripides 
as inferior to his rivals, than the English critics proceed to 
prove that he is entirely right; that Euripides is no drama- 
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tist at all, “or the shadow of a dramatist,” but a mere “ rheto- 
rician,’ &e. (!)* 


Now, before we proceed any further, let us see what Schle- 
gel has said, and judge whether, regarding his sentence as 
final, we should consider Euripides as degraded. “If we 
consider Euripides by himself,” he says, “ without any com- 
parison with his predecessors ; if we select many of his best 
pieces, and some single passages of others, we must bestow 
extraordinary praise on him.”+ Who will deny, on reflee- 
tion, that this is the fairest way to judge every one? Is it not 
fairer to judge Euripides by himself than to hold him to sue- 
ceed or fail according as he is similar or dissimilar in his 
taste, feeling, or train of thought, to Sophocles or Aschylus ? 
Supposing this style of criticism were applied to Homer, what 
philosophy or justice would there be in condemning him be- 
cause he is not like Hesiod, or any other poet, ancient or 
modern? Goéthe is not like Schiller, or Klopstock, or Uh- 
land; but is he anything the worse for this? To whom shall 
we compare Shakespeare in order to test his genius, accord- 
ing to the canons of Schlegel? Is it not universally ae- 
knowledged that he is not like any other dramatist? Nay, 
is it not admitted that there is not one of his tragedies which 
is not written in open violation of all the rules of the drama ? 

But let Schlegel continue: “On the other hand,” he says, 
“if we view him in connection with the history of his art; if 
in his pieces we always regard the whole, and particularly 
his object, as generally displayed in those which have come 


<lown to us, we cannot forbear blaming him strongly on many 
. 


accounts.”t What great thinker has ever written who may 
not be “blamed strongly and on many accounts ?” 


Even 
Homer has been blamed strongly and on many accounts. It is 
only the productions of great minds that admit of such blame. 
“There are few writers,’ he adds, “of whom so much good 
and so much ill may be said with truth. His mind, to whose 
ingenuity there were no bounds, was exercised in every in- 
tellectual art; but his profusion of brilliant and amiable 


* See Foreign Quarterly Review, vol. xxiv., p. 231. 


No. for Jan., 1840 
t Lectures on the Drama, vol. 1, p. 198, et seq. 
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qualities was not governed in him by that elevated serious- 
ness of disposition, and that rigorous and artist-like modera- 
tion which we revere in Aischylus and Sophocles.” 

Now be it observed that this is the sentence which has 
dethroned Euripides. The greatest critics of all antiquity, 
and the most illustrious philosophers, have judged the author 
of Medea by himself, and have “ revered” him without re- 
ference to any other poet ;* but because his dispositio nis not 
so serious, or his moderation SO artist-like, as those of 
schylus or Sophocles, it must follow that, after all, he is 
not what he was taken to be by every enlightened nation for 
more than a score of centuries! Now, would it not be just as 
reasonable to condemn Schlegel because he is unlike some 
two or three other German critics whom we could mention ? 


oe 


Is there not such a thing as too much “ seriousness of dis- 
position,” and even a too “ artist-like moderation?” But 
Schlegel is not yet done. “ He (Euripides) sometimes has 
passages overpoweringly beautiful, and at other times sinks 
into real lowness of style. With all his faults, he possesses 
astonishing ease and a sort of fascinating charm.’’t 

The facility with which political revolutions are sometimes 
accomplished is proverbial. It is said that revolutions in 
taste and feeling are, on the contrary, very difficult to be 
produced. Yet it would be hard to point out any civilized 
nation of ancient or modern times, that has changed its 


ruling power on slighter grounds than those upon which 
Euripides has been dethroned by Schlegel. 
Perhaps of all things dependent on public opinion female 


* Even Aristotle himself, or Plato, is scarcely a better authority than Lon- 
ginus, author of the celebrated treatise on the Sublime, which has served as a 
model for all authors who since his time have undertaken to treat the same sub- 
ject. It is universally admitted that in pointing out the sublimity of particular 
passages in other writers, especially in the poets, he frequently becomes sublime 
himself; at the same time no critic is more chary of his praise. If it be borne 
in mind that he has some severe criticisms even on Homer, whom, like all other 
competent judges, he regarded as the Prince of Poets, then it will be understood 
from his remarks on Euripides what his opinion was of the author of Medea. In 
his chapter on images he quotes three lines from the Orestes of Euripides, in il- 
lustration of the precept that the object to be sought in poetry is to create astonish- 
ment and surprise. To these lines he adds one from the Iphigenia in Taurus, 


+ Ib. 
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reputation is the most easily injured. The most indifferent or 
absurd remark made by some intermeddler has often caused 
a woman to lose caste for ever. It is but too true that many 
women have been undone by just such qualities as Schlegel 
attributes to Euripides! It is well known how dangerous it 
is for a lady to be “ exercised in every intellectual art ;” it is 
still more dangerous, if possible, for a lad to have a “ pro- 
fusion @ brilliant and amiable qualities,” especially if those 
qualities happen not to be governed by “ elevated seriousness 
of disposition ;’ but when a lady is “ overpoweringly beauti- 
ful,” possesses “ astonishing ease,” and “a sort of fascinating 
charm,” there is but little hope for her if some ingenious 
and learned person will only take the trouble to draw up a 
catalogue of her weak points! But that a tragic dramatist 
who wrote four centuries and a half before Mary Magdelene 
was born, should be condemned for nearly the same faults, 
is one of those problems which we are quite willing to leave 
to the metaphysicians. 

But how is it that “ the most tragic of poets,” as Aristotle 
calls him, lacked seriousness? There are very few to whom 
it would occur that it was because he habitually sneered at 
the Pagan gods, yet those who carefully examine the whole 
of Schlegel’s critique on Euripides will see that this was 
the principal reason. Auschylus and Sophocles are everywhere 
careful to speak of the multitude of Greek deities with due 
reverence, whereas Euripides, while having before his eyes 
the example of his friend and instructor, Anaxagoras, does 
what he can to bring those pretended gods into discredit by 
exhibiting their debaucheries to public scorn. Instead of 


and makes the following comment: “ Here the poet himself sees the Furies; and 
what he conceives he almost forces his audience to see also.” To this Louginus 
adds that there are two passions in the expression of which Euripides excels, 
namely, love and terror. For the beuetit of the classical student we give a sen- 
tence or two from the original, only premising that Longinus fully ratifies the 
estimate of the Stagyrite: 


"EvracS’ 6 mointns avros eidev epivvvas o b& ég—avracgSsn, minps 
‘ 


Seiv Sea6acSat Kai TSS AKSOVTAS NHVATKAGEV. Ik’st wtév av @ido- 
; , : 3 ge » a 
xmovewraros 0 LvSimidyns 6vo rTavri AA DYN, MAVIAS TE HAL EPWTAS, 


HAV TSTOLZ, WS BX O1IO EL TIOLY ETEPOIS, EmMITvVYESaTOS. —Secl. xv. 
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deserving censure for this, does he not deserve the gratitute 
of every true friend of religion ? 

It is well known that he was in full accord with Socrates 
on this subject, but the dramatist had a much better oppor- 
tunity than the philosopher to exhibit the pagan gods in 
their true character, without incurring the ill-will of those 
whom he addres@@§d. All he had to do was to put criticisms 
into the mouths of some of his characters, as it were acci- 
dentally. This he did not omit to do, as we shall presently 
see; but he did it gradually. That he told his audiences 
quite as much as they were prepared to receive is sufficiently 
proved by the fact recorded by all his biographers, that he 
was called upon at least once to suppress some irreverent re- 
marks he had made. But he acted like a soldier as well as 
au philosopher. We are informed that he presented himself 
in person on the stage, and replied to the people : “T donot 
compose my works in order that I may learn from you, but 
for the purpose of instructing you.”* 

Plutarch tells us, however, that on another oceasion he 
wis forced to make a change in order to save his life. “ You 


must have heard,” Says the historian, “how Euripides was 


hissed and threatened for the commencement of his tragedy 
of Menalippa, which he had begun thus: ‘O, Jupiter, for of 
thee I know nothing except the name.’ He was quite proud 


of this tragedy as being magnificently and exquisitely writ- 
ten, but on account of the tumult and murmur which it 
caused among the people, he altered the first verses, so that 
they now read: 

‘QO, Jupiter, how much in verity 


fhis name comports with thy divinity 


Whether it be true that he yielded in this case or not, we 
have only to glance at his works, to see that he had little re- 
spect for those divinities which were treated with such or- 
thodox reverence by his great rivals. Thus, for example, in 
his Hereules Furens, he makes a mortal commit the most 


*Val. Maxim., iii. ¢. vii. See also Barnes in Vita. Ei 
t Plutarch in Ameatorio, Pp. 756. 


rip. 
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odious actions in order to please the divine Juno. Finally, 
Hercules gets disgusted, and exclaims : “ What mortal would 
address his vows to such a goddess, who, by jealousy against 
the mistress of Jupiter, sacrifices the benefactor of Greece 
(Theseus), whose conduct, in every respect, is irreproach- 
able ?”* 

Theseus replies to Hereules, and denougges the pretended 
gods a®@ollows: “ Have they (the gods) not joined nuptials 
with each other, for which there is no law? Have they not 
placed a stain upon their sires by fetters for the sake of 
power ? Nevertheless thes dwell in Olympus, a ulggndure 
the disqra oO “having sinned. * 

Hercules r plies to this: “No! I do not believe that the 
gods give themselves up to incestuous loves; or that they 
bind their parents with chains. I have never believed it 
never shall I do so—or that one of the gods makes lhaself 
master of the other. A god, if he is really eod, needs 


*4 


one. The poets have invented these miserable stories.’ 

Thus it is that Euriples shows his want of “ seriousness ;” 
but we will give another instance. In the tragedy of Ion he 
is still more severe on the scandalous conduct of the Olymp- 
ian deities. Although we have a poetical translation at 
hand, we prefe r to elve a prose version of the language 
which the poet makes [on apply to the popular gods. “ But 
Appollo,” iY SAYS, * deserves censure at my hands. What is 
he doing? He betrays virgins by forcing them to marry 
him, and negleets the perishing children whom he has be- 
gotten in secret. Do not thou act so, but when thou hast 
power pursue virtue. For whosoever of mortals is base the 
gods Chastise. How, then, is it ri: 


the laws for mortals, should yourselves be 


deeds? Ufit should happen an inpossible thing 


but [suppose it—if it should happeir one day that mor- 
tals would make you suffer the punisinnent of your outrages 
and your criminal amours, immediately you, Appolo, Neptune, 
and Jupiter, king of heaven—you would be constrained to 


despoil your temples to pay the px nalties of your crimes. 


1280 3. . 1287, ef. seq. tv. 1314, 1319. 
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In yielding to your passions in contempt of wisdom, you are 
culpable. It is no longer just to accuse mortals if they imi- 
tate the vices of the gods who give them such examples.”* 

Although there is noting impious or atheistical in this, 
those who read it carefully will not think it strange that 
Euripides was aceused of impiety, and had but a narrow escape 
from a fate simildfto that of Socrates. Some, indeed, think 
that the philosopher was emboldened by his exampf, for if 
Euripides survived Socrates, whose senior he was by thir- 
teen years, it must have been but for a very brief period, 
althoufM others maintain that the poet alludes to the fate of 
the philosopher in his Pu/amedes in a manner reproachful to 
the Athenians. Be this as it may, it is certain that Plato 
was influenced by this bold and manly conduct of the tragic 
poet in his trenchant and just critique on the gods of 
Olympus, which he introduces into his admirable work on 
Government. In any ease Euripides was certainly no 
atheist. Like his master, Anaxagorag, who had but a narrow 
escape from death for the same offftrce, he believed in the 
unity of God. Accordingly, no other Pagan has so high a 
conception of the Deity. He puts language into the mouth of 
Hecuba, in the Troades, which would do no discredit to a 
Christian minister. “O, thou who givest motion to the 
earth, and at the same time residest in it, whoever thou art, 
Jupiter, hard to be known even by conjecture, whether thou 
art the necessity of nature, or the mind of mortals, J pray to 
thee; for, proceeding by a noiseless track, thou guidest all 
mortal affairs according to justice.” + 

In short, there is not one of his tragedies in which he does 
not show, in one way or the other, that, while he utterly des- 
pises the popular mythology, he has implicit faith not only in 
the existence of a Supreme Being, but also in rewards and 
punishments. Even in his Bacchr, which, may be regarded 
as the poetical history of the introduction of a new worship 
into Greece—that of Bacchus—he does not allow his desire 
to please the people and save himself to prevent him from 
directing attention to a power superior to all the gods of 
Olympus. “The divine power,’ he makes the chorus say, 


* v. 434-451. t v. 884-888 
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“is exercised but slowly, but it is inevitable ; it chastises 
those mortals who honor folly. * * * For it is wrong to 
determine anything which violates the laws ; it is a light ex- 
pense to believe in the divine poweg and that what has been 
accepted as law for a long time, has its origin in nature.”* 
It is also charged against Euripides that he was an enemy to 
the fair sex, and it must be admitted that thggpre is much in his 
tragedies to justify the charge. No other author has uttered 
such terrible invectives against woman; but it should be 
remembered, that in those instanees in which he has done 


so his female characters are the very worst; and he guts the 


denunciations of them into the mouths of those whose anger 
they had excited to the highest pitch. This we shall see pre- + 
sently. We shall also see that when he had good women to 
deal with, he treated them accordingly. It will be admitted 
that, had he treated Medea and Phiedra as he does Hecuba 
and Andromache, he would have violated history as well as 
nature. It is true, however, that at all times during his life 
many regarded him asa woman hater. The explanation of 
Moschopulus and Suidas is, that he was of an austere 
disposition ; that he was scarcely ever known to smile, and 
that he was indifferent to the charms of woman.t 

This would seem rather inconsistent with his having been 
married twice, as he was; but the same fact ought to be re- 
garded as evidence that he did not hate the sex. To this it 
must be added, however, that both of his wives were guilty 
of such bad conduct that he had to repudiate them. Again, 
many pretend to find in this a full explanation for his hatred 
of the sex ; but he had nearly all his tragedies written when 
he had to separate from his second wife. There are others 
again who allege that Euripides loved the ladies but too well. 
This is the opinion of Athenzus, and he assures us that it 
is the correct one. The same historian further informs us 
that, on its being remarked to Sophocles one day that Euri- 


° ¥, 873. ef seq. 

t Mulieres fere omnes in majorem modum exosus fuisse dicitur, sive quéd 
natura abhoruit & mulierim coetu, sive qnod duas simul iixores habuerat, 
quum id decreto ab Atheniensibus facto jus esset ; quarum matrimouii per- 
tedebat. —Aulus Gellius, Ll. xv., ¢. xx. See, also, Barnes in Vita Eurip., p. 19. 
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pides was a decided woman-hater, he said: “I entirely agree 
with you, but he is so only in his tragedies.”* 

On another occasion Sophocles was asked, probably by 
the same party, how did #t happen that, while the women he 
introduced on the stage were good and virtuous, the wo- 
men of Euripides were generally vicious. ‘“ Euripides,” 
he replied, “repgpsents them as they are, but I represent 
them as they ought to be.’+ There is little doubt that the 
remark was made by Sophocles, for Aristotle informs us in 
his Poetics that, speaking generally and without reference 
to sexg Sophocles once said: “I represent persons as it is 
necessary they should be, and Euripides represents them as 
they are.”t 

It must be admitted that this is a more severe condem- 
nation of the sex than anything Euripides has written of 
them. Aristophanes pursues a still worse course ; while 
pretending to vindicate the sex, in one of his comedies, from 
the charges made against them by Euripides, he outrages 
them himself more than the tragic poet has done. As some 


of our fair readers who are not familiar with Euripides may 
wish to have some idea of those terrible things which he has 
said of the sex in general, we will here translate one or two 
of the remarks he puts into the mouths of some of his char- 


acters. After Medea has abused Jason in every mood and 


tense, commencing one of her speeches to him—* O thou 
vilest of men,” he concludes one of his replies as follows : 
* But thus far have you come, that your bed being safe, you 
women think that you have every thing. But if any mis- 
fortune befal you, the most excellent and fairest obye ‘ts you 
make imost hateful. Wt were well, then, that men should 
generate children from some other source, and that the 
female race should not exist, and thus there would not have 
been any evil among men.’$ 

This, it must be admitted, is severe enough on the sex ; 
but the conduct of Phiedra provokes Hippolytus to still worse 
invectives. The lady, it will be remembered, falls in violent 


. 


* Athen, lib. xiii., p. 557. | Barnes in Vila, p. 17. } Aristot. de Poet, ¢. 
S Medea, v. STU, et. seq. 
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love with her step-son. The young man, instead of recipro- 
vating her criminal and incestuous passion, becomes disgusted 
and horrified. Under the influence of these feelings, Hip- 
polytus (the son), proceeds thus -#* O, Jove, wherefore in 
the name of heaven didst thou place in the light of the son 
that specious evil to men, women ? for if thou didst well to 
propagate the race of mortals, there wa# no necessity for 
this to be done by women, but men might, having placed 
an equivalent in thy temples, either in brass or iron, or the 
weighty gold, by a race of children, each for the consideration 
of the value paid, and thus might dwell in unmglested 
houses, without females.”* 

Becoming more and more startling in his curses, as he 
proceeds, he concludes his revolting speech as follows : 
“For in some way or other they surely are always bad. 
Either then let some one teach them to be modest, or else let 
him suffer ine ever to utter my invectives against them.+ 

All this is very ungallant; yet our two greatest poets, 
those whom we all admire and praise most, have said quite 
as bad against the sex. Nay, both have thought the in- 
vectives of Euripides worth adopting as their own with but 
slight alteration. Milton thought them worthy of a place 


even in his great epic; the essence of them will be readily 


Hf 


recognized in the following lines: 


He 


It would be superfluous to give any specimen of what 
Shakespeare frequently puts into the mouths of some of his 
characters, against women; there is scarcely one of his 
tragedies in which he does not denounce the SeX thiore or 
less. But who thinks of degrading Milton and Shakespeare, 
or either, because they sometimes seem ungallant? In short, 
if we should condemn Euripides on this ground, there is not 


one of the great pocts of the world, ancient or modern. 


* Iippolytus, v. 617, et. seq. 
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whom we should not condemn. Neither Homer, nor Virgil, 
Dante, nor Goéthe, would escape. 


Nor is there any better foundation for the charge of 
“mental reservation” Which Schlegel and others also make 
against Euripides. It is true, there is one verse of his which, 
if considered by itself, without reference to the context, 
would seem to bemothing less reprehensible than an apology 


on the part of the poet for what jurists call willful and cor- 
rupt perjury ; we mean the following : 
WH Avy woe Onuwuoy, HW 6é Pony ava@uoros.* 

Those who turn to the dialogue in which this verse occurs 
will readily acquit the author of the base design attributed 
to him. It is only necessary to bear in mind that the re- 
mark is put into the mouth of the same personage who makes 
such a terrible onslaught on the ladies. The nurse of 
Phiedra has just revealed to Hippolytus the guilty passion of 
his step-mother. Under the most favorable cireumstances 
step-sons are seldom very affectionately disposed towards their 
stepmothers, even.when the latter are young and beautiful ; 
for the rest, let the dialogue speak for itself, and, in order 
that there be no mistake as to the meaning of the whole 
passage, we subjoin a prose translation : 

“Hirer. O, mother earth, and ye disclosing rays of the sun, of what 
words have IT heard the dreadful sound ! 

Nur. Be silent, my son, before any one hears thy voice. 

Hirr. It is not possible for me to be silent, when I have heard such 
dreadful things 

Nur. Nay, [implore thee by thy beanteous hand. 

Hirr. Wilt not desist from bringing thy hand near me, and from 
touching my garments ? 

Nur. O! by thy knees, I implore thee, do not utterly destroy me. 

Hire. But wherefore this? since, thou sayest, thou hast spoken 
nothing evil. 

Ner. This word, my son, is by no means to be divulged. 

Hirr. It is more fair to speak fair things to many. 

Neuer. O my child, by no means dishonor your oath. 

Hirr. My tongue hath sworn—my mind is still unsworn. 

Nur. O my son, what wilt thon do? Wilt thou destroy thy friends ? 

Hivp. Friends! I reject the word: no unjust person is mv friend. 

Nur. Pardon, my child : that men should err is but to be expected.” 


* «My tongue took an oath, but my mind is unsworn.” J/ippolytus, v. 612. 
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Thus we see that if one be in favor of mental reservation, 
the other is opposed to it; if one counsels subterfuge and 
perjury, the other counsels truth and honor; and be it re- 
membered that the former is in a violent passion, while the 
latter is trying to disarm his resentment. From which party, 
then, are we to expect the real sentiments of the poet? Not 
doubting what will be the reader’s answer, we now direct 
his attention to a particular passage or two before we close, 
so that the poet may vindicate himself. 

For this purpose we might turn almost at random to the 
Medea, Alcestis, Hippolytus, Iphigenia in Aulis, or Amdrom- 
ache; but it so happens that the Hecuba is more within our 
reach at the present moment. Chiefly for this reason we will 
refer to some passages of it. At the same time we think 
those passages will be found to acquit Euripides of several 

“of the charges made against him by modern critics, espe- 
cially of that of hatred and disrespect for women. But 
we must first ask the reader to bear in mind that the tragedy 
of the Trojan Dames should be regarded as the counterpart 
of the Heeuba. The former should be read first ; it is gener- 
ally believed that it was written first. Be this as it may, the 
grief of Hecuba, as portrayed in the Trojan Dames, would 
seem to have no parallel in the history of human woe and 
affliction. New sorrows await her in every succeeding 
scene ; and yet, when we come to learn her suffering, in the 
drama which bears her own name, her former afflictions 
seem comparatively trifling. 

Usually the prologues of Euripides are made by deities. 
In the Heeuba the first speaker is the ghost of Polydorus, 
the son of Priam, who comes to relate his own history, and 
to predict all the incidents which the audience are about to 
witness. He was assassinated in Thrace by King Polymneg- 
tor, to whose care his father had entrusted him. The 
Greeks, returning from the destruction of Troy, land at 
Thrace. Among the Trojan captive women are Hecuba and 
her daughter, Polyxena. The manes of Achilles demands 
that the young princess be sacrificed on his tomb, as 


a condition of their being able to pursue their voyage 
homeward. No unprejudiced person, endowed with feeling 
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and taste, can read the three first acts without paying 
the highest tribute to the genius of Euripides. If the 
scene in which Ulysses comes for the doomed princess, 
to lead her to the sacrifice, has been equalled by any 
tragic writer, ancient or modern, it certainly has never been 
surpassed. Theappeals of mother and daughter in turn, to 
Ulysses, are not merely affecting ; they combine almost every 
variety of eloquence, and yet there is not a word in either 
that is unwomanly. Ulysses, though on an odious errand, 
maintains his dignity throughout. He has all the courtesy 
of a gentleman, but the sternness of a soldier who feels he has 
a duty perform. Heeuba requests the privilege of a slave to 
question her master, and Ulysses grants her full liberty. 
She then asks him, does he remember when, being once in Troy, 
in the dangerous character of a disguised spy, who was re- 
cognized by Helen, she saved his life for him. She re- 
minds him how he had implored her pity, and had not ap- 
pealed to her generosity in vain. Ulysses admits all, but 
still refuses to save her dangzhter. Passing over some two 
hundred verses, we direct the reader's attention to that part 
of the scene in which Hecuba makes her first request. 

In this speech is combined the tenderness of a mothe r, 
the vrief of a captive, au l the dignity of it quecn. Like ik 
true woman Heeuba bewails the loss of her children, and 
shudders at the indignities to which she is liable in captivity. 
Ulysses cannot deny that her afflictions are great, but he re- 
minds her that many Gi ‘cian dames have also been made 
widows and childless by the same war. 

Seeing that she has failed herself, she inp! res her daugh- 
ter to try to move him to compassion by her entreaties and 
her tears. Hitherto, the doomed virgin has shuddered with 
terror at the idea of being put to death in this eruvel and bar- 
barous manner, but, like a true heroine, in proportion as her 
mother falls into despair she gains courage and firmness. 

Who will say, on reflection, that this conduct evinces 
hatred or disrespect to the sex? What quality of any kind 
does it exhibit that bears out any of the charges made 
against Euripides? But let us see whether the immolated 
virgin did anything at the final moment that was 
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unworthy of her sex,or that was inconsistent with her 
parting wishes and promises to her mother. The poet 
does not directly describe the death scene, but makes 
Talthybius, who presided at the sacrifice as herald of 
the Greeks, do so. When the herald comes to Heeuba she 
thinks that he comes to conduct her to a similar death, but, 
with genuine maternal feeling, she is much more anxious 
about the fate of her daughter than her own. Those who 
carefully read the description given by the herald, and bear 
in mind the circumstances which led to the sacrifice, as in- 
dicated in the passages referred to above, will be able to say 
whether the poet who did his best to bring contempt on a 
mythology which could foster such a ferocious and bloody 
superstition, did not deserve the highest praise rather than 
blame. 

The passages thus indicated in passing would have fully 
vindicated the genius of Euripides, had no further proofs 
of it come down to us; they would have proved not 
only his intimate knowledge of the human heart, but 
also his masterly skill in portraying its feelings. We 
have no intention of making any formal comparison 
between him and either of his great rivals in this 
article ; such a comparison would lead us too far, were it 
even necessary. We yield to none in our admiration of the 
grandeur and sublimity of Aschylus, and still less are we 
insensible to the exquisite beauty and chaste magnificence 
of Sophocles. We regard each as unapproachable in his own 
peculiar style; but still more emphatically is this true of 
Euripides, whose province is the emotions. If, as we are 
told by the best judges, the chief object of tragedy be to 
soften the heart, to make us sympathise with those that 
suffer, to make us weep for them when they weep themselves, 
for their afflictions, and again make us glad when those afflic- 
tions are removed or mitigated in their severity, then it 
must be held that of all the ancient tragic writers Euripides 
was the greatest, or that, as Aristotle expresses it, he was 
“the most tragic of poets.” 

If the intelligent reader will compare the three poets for 
himself, he will learn this important fact, that Euripides 
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discovered a world of his own—tfe world of the human 
mind, as distinct from the world of a grovelling polytheism. 
It is very true that we have gods and goddesses enough in 


the tragedies of Euripides; but in every instance they are 


treated as men and women ; their pretensions to divinity are 
recognised only in proportion as their conduct entitles them 
to that distinction. If their conduct is bad or disreputable, 
their being regarded ibs gods or goddesses by the people 
affords them no immunity from criticism or censure at the 
hands of Euripides, as we have shown above in more than 
one instance. 

No poet of any age understood the passions better than 
Euripides ; we have evidence everywhere in his tragedies 
that he not only understands their influence, but their very 
nature—the manner in which they are engendered in the 
heart. Hence it is that the characters of Euripides are always 
so true and natural in the expression of passion, even when 
their conduct is most outrageous or revolting. The cruel 
and implacable Medea, sorceress though she be, still affects 
us like a woman, even while destroying her own imnocent 
children begging for their lives. We almost think we see her 
commit the horrible crime, and yet we have such a vivid 
recollection of the provocation she received from Jason—a 
provocation which above all others is most insufferable to 
woman—that on reflection we must rather pity than con- 
demn her. 

It was not alone in Athens that the pre-eminence of 
Euripides was acknowledged by the best calculated to form 
a correct opinion of his merits; his fame extended to every 
part of the world in which literature was then cultivated. 
He was equally a favorite with the learned priests of Egypt 
and the philosophers of Sparta and Macedonia.* 

Archelaus, king of Macedonia, had long been urging him 
to take up his residence at his court. Finally, when about 
eighty-two years old—shortly after he produced his Orestes 
—he accepted the monarch’s invitation. As a man of superior 
culture and distinguished talents, Archelaiis is compared by 


*See Diog. Laert, in Platone, lib. iii; also, Barnes, in Vita Ewripidis, p. 27. 
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historians to Pericles@and his high appreciation of the 
genius of Euripides affords agreeable evidence that he was 
worthy of the distinction. Not only did he place him above 
all the poets and authors of Macedonia, but so highly did he 
value his extensive and multifarious knowledge, that he made 
him his prime minister.* 

In short, the king omitted nothing which he thought 
would be in any manner agreeable to the poet ; thus it was 
that, next to the sovereign himself, he was the highest in 
authority and power in Macedonia, when he died suddenly. 
The mode of his death is related differently by different 
writers. The most general statement is that he was so 
severely bitten by some of the king’s dogs, while out huntii 
with Archelais, that he died from loss of blood. 

It is of comparatively little importance how the poet came 
to his death when over eighty years of age ; but it is of much 
importance how his death was received by the enlightened 
world. The Athenians decreed that all citizens should wear 
a badge of mourning for ninety days, and sent ambassadors 


ig 


to Macedonia requesting, as a particular favor, that they 
might be permitted to take his remains to Athens. The 
king received the ambassadors politely, but told them that 
he could not part with so precious a treasure.t 


Archilatis had him interred with the greatest magnificence, 
causing a splendid monument to be erected to his memory 
among those of the most famous of the Macedonian kings. Nor 
was this the wish of the king alone: it was also that of all 
Macedonians who were capable of appreciating the genius of 
Euripides, except the poets, who were jealous of his well- 
varned glory.t Among those who give interesting accounts of 


* Solin. ¢. 1x., p. 26. Thom. Magister in Vita Huripidis. 

+Aulus Gellius, lib. xv., ¢. xx. 

} Cicero was quite as mach an admirer of Euripidesas Quintilian. We have 
many evidences of this, but the most interesting, as well as the most conclu- 
sive, is the following: When Cicero knew that his days were numbered, 
when aware that the assassins were in pursuit of him, the author who afforded 
him most consolation in his grief, at the contemplation of such a fate as that 
which he knew awaited him, was Euripides. When the assassins came to 
give an account of their work to their employer, they told him that they 
found their illustrious victim reading the Medea of Euripides.—Ptolemeus 
Hepherst, lib. v., apud Photium, p. 485. 
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this noble monument are Plutarch, Busapias, Vitruvius, and 
Pliny. Although the Athenians failed to obtain the bones of 
Euripides, they did not take the less pains to do honor to his 
memory. They dedicated to him a superb cenotaph, which 
still existed in the time of Pausanias.* 

Kven Sophocles paid the highest honor to the memory of 
his rival. On hearing the news of his death, he caused a 
tragedy to be represented, in which he appeared himself in 
deep mourning, and made his actors appear without their 
usual crowns. 

Thus we see, even from so hurried a glance, that if Eurip- 
ides could speak to-day from the tomb, he might well re- 
proach our modern crities with being a degenerate race ; he 
might justly tell them that they have proved their own want 
of taste much more than his inferiority, and that the time 
will come again when he will be restored to his rightful place 
in the temple of fame, while they shall be forgotten, or re- 
membered only for their laborious but fruitless efforts to de- 


prive him of a renown conferred on him by the greatest 
minds of all antiquity—a renown fully ratified by the most 
highly-gifted and cultivated of all nations. And, turning to 
our modern academical instructors, he might indignantly and 


scornfully ask them, do they pretend to be classical and 
learned, and yet allow the new-fangled, prejudiced notions of 
a Schlegel and a La Harpe to set aside the unanimous ver- 
dict of such judges as Aristotle and Plato, Socrates and 
Diogenes, Menander and Longinus, Seneca and Cicero? 
Our professors, we fear, could make but a sorry reply to such 
a question. We would, therefore, advise them to reconsider 
the case of Euripides. By all means let them continue to 
teach, as well as they can, the sublime strains of Aischylus, 
and instruct their pupils to admire the graceful portraitures 
of Sophocles, but let them not forget that of all the tragic 
writers of antiquity, Euripides is the poet of the affections 
—the one who awakens the highest aspirations of the soul— 
who makes us feel most deeply, and lays the strongest and 
most durable hold on our sympathies. 


*Pausan., lib. i. p. 2 + See Thom. Magister in Vita Euripidis 
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Arr. IL.—(M@urres Completes de J. J. Rovssrav, mises dans un 
Nouvel Ordre avec des Notes Historijues et des Eclaircissement:; 
Par V. D. Musset-Paruay. 25 vols. Paris, 1823. 


Few men have been so well praised or so well abused as 
J.J. Rousseau. The fearful self-established conservators of 
law and order—of the English school chiefly—those who 
tremble in the presence of a new idea as before the destroy- 
ing angel, look upon our daring philosopher as the apostle 
of license and the demon of social discord. There are others, 
belonging to the French school, who regard Jean Jacques 
with reverence and love ; who see in him a revealer of new so- 
cial truths, and a political reformer deserving of a place among 
the greatest benefactors of mankind. There are others, 
principally belonging to the former class, who consider, or 
affect to consider, Rousseau as a puling, sentimental egotist, 
a man without character and with but a moderate quantity of 
brains, who effected great political results by mere accident, 
as a heedless child playing with fire may be the cause of a 
disastrous conflagration. These latter are among those who 
fear his influence and are interested in depreciating him. 

We in America ought to understand this man, for we owe 
him much. We doubt if the time has yet come, even here, 
when he can be generally appreciated. We have yet, on the 
one hand, too much of Puritan asceticism and fear of truth, 
which has been alloyed in a life with error, and on the other 
too little ability to separate the wheat from the chaff; if a 
echaracter contains elements of vileness we cannot admire the 
good in it without danger, or at least without fear, of being 
contaminated Jy the error. We have not sufficient conti- 
dence in our own purity to admit into our society a Magda- 
lene, even though assured of her entire reformation and re- 
storation to Divine favor. 

Because of this cowardice we lose the benefits of most 


valuable lessons, which such men as Rousseau ean teach us. 


From English and Puritanie sources we are continually 
warned against the corrupting influence of licentious French 
VOL. XIX.—NO. XXXVI. 3 
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writers. The warning is well meant, and should be heeded 
by those who are conscious of so much baseness in their 
nature that they fear to be contaminated by the evil while 
unable to appropriate the lessons of good in such a life as 
that of poor Jean Jacques. 

We have said that America owes much to Rousseau; and 
if America, then the whole world. American independence 
was but an expression of European advancement ; the bar- 
riers of custom were slighter and more easily broken through 
in the New World. The Contrat Social was the most open 
and fearless utterance of the apostles of freedom of the last 
century. Thomas Jefferson was a reader and admirer of the 
works of J. J. Rousseau, and it is said that his copy of the 
Contrat Social, with his marginal notes, is still in existence. 
We do not say that to Rousseau was due the American De- 
claration of Independence, any more than the French Revo- 
lution was due to our own; but the Swiss republican was the 
first in his century to put into fearless, though somewhat 
crude and erroneous, expression the highest aspirations of man 
for freedom and equal privileges. Restrained and directed 
by the love of law and the religious principles of Americans, 
these aspirations were in part gloriously fulfilled ; having to 
contend with more opposition from powerful privileged 
classes and with too much license of opinion and action in 
Irance, they failed, at least for a time. 

There is much error in the writings of Rousseau. Yet 
we believe with Jefferson (and Milton said substantially 
the same thing long before) that “ error of opimion may be 
tolerated when truth is left free to combat it.” We believe 
that there is more truth than error in the Contraf Social. We 
believe that mankind will always be benefitted by free ex- 
pression of honest opinions by thinking men; and though 
such, through their blindness, may often mislead, it is better 
for the masses of humanity to be put in motion, though not 
altogether or surely in the right direction, as they will find 
the true path if they strive for it ; while the philosophy which 
condemns them to inaction, because fearful of error, would 
ever keep them in ignorance and moral debasement. For 
stirring up the people to think upon their rights, privileges 
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and duties, and to act according to the light they had, the 
world owes much to Rousseau. In the grand upheaval 
much corruption and cruelty were brought to light and gave 
themselves expression, but the result was no less surely ben- 
eficial. The social atmosphere was purer after these storms 
had spent their fury. Our author's political writings are 
little read at the present day, but what is valuable in them 
has been embodied in national constitutions, and is enshrined 
in the hearts of men, to work out other and still greater rev- 
olutions. He tells us that a clear conception of an ideal 
state is necessary before we attempt to accomplish any great 
reform, whether or not that state ever existed. Here is the 
germ of an important truth, to be considered by individuals 
in seeking their personal advancement, or by peoples desir- 
ing to establish the best government. 

He would not unnecessarily make men discontented, but 
he would at least have them free in thought and aspir- 
ution. “ Be obedient,” says he, “to powers. If that means, 
yield to force, the precept is good, but superfluous; [ answer 
that it will never be violated. All power comes from God I 
acknowledge ; but all sickness comes from him also; is it to 
be said that one shall be forbidden to call a physician ?’”* 

His ideal state is indicated in this declaration: “'To find 
« form of association which shall defend and protect with 
the whole common power the person and goods of each asso- 
ciate, and by which each one, uniting himself to all, shall at 
the same time be obedient only to himself and remain as free 
as before. Such is the fundamental problem of which the 
social contract gives the solution.”+ In carrying out the 
details of this system, we do not believe that he could have 
drafted a form of constitution for a state which would have 
done for it what he claims should be done. At least his 
disciples have not been so fortunate in attempting to carry 
his precepts into practical operation. He expresses the 
highest admiration for the Christian religion, but does not 
think that an association of true Christians would constitute 
a perfect state, because it would not be a society of men.t 

* Contrat Social, 1. I, ¢. TI. t Ibid, 1. L, c. V. 

t** Par cette religion sainte, sublime, véritable les homnes, enfants de méme 
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The very perfection of this society, he declares, would 
cause its destruction. Perhaps he is right in this; that 
an association of individuals who acknowledge the golden 
rule or the principles of the Sermon on the Mount as 
their only law, would not and could not constitute a 
government, humanly speaking ; such a society surely could 
not exist as « state,—for its principles would not permié 
it to do so, unless it comprised all mankind, or were 
unapproachably separated from the rest of the world. 
Rousseau did not write for Christian societies ; he well knew 
that they had no need of his instructions. The Christian's 
state being a kingdom not of this world, he would constitute 
2 government here below whose precepts should be somewhat 
less divine. Its highest law would be as follows: “There 
is, then, a profession of faith purely civil, of which it 
appertains to the sovereign to fix the articles, not pre- 
cisely as dogmas of religion, but as social sentiments, 
without which it is impossible to be either a good citizen 
or a good subject. Without power to compel any one to be- 
lieve them, it can banish from the state whoever does not 
believe them; it can banish such, not as impious, but as un- 
sociable, as incapable of sincerely loving law and justice, and, 
when necessary, of sacrificing life to duty. If any one, after 


publicly recognizing these dogmas, conducts himself as if he 
did not believe them, he should be punished by death ; he 
has committed the greatest of crimes, he has lied before the 


laws.”’* 

Jean Jacques’ ideal man, ideal society, and ideal govern- 
ment, may be far from faultless; yet they are noble aspira- 
tions, and humanity has been benefitted by contemplating 
them. In File he gives us an outline of a system of edu- 
cation which he believes would produce thedesired man, 
and of course the perfect society and state would follow. 
No one, we presume, has ever attempted to carry out this 
plan in all its details, nor would such an attempt be likely 
to result otherwise than in failure. Yet this idealization is 
nevertheless extremely valuable. Parents and educators 
can get much good from a study of Lmile, and there are few 


* Contral Social, 1, IV., ¢. 
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educational systems which could not be improved by incor- 
porating the truths contained in this work. 

He tells us we derive our education from nature, from 
men, or from things. The interior developement of our 
faculties and organs is the education of nature; the use 
which we are taught to make of that development is the 
education which we receive from men, and what we acquire 
by our own experience through objects which affect us is 
the education of things. “Of these three different kinds 
of edueation, that of nature does not depend upon ourselves, 
that of things depends upon us only in certain particulars. 
That of men is the only one of which we are really the mas- 
ters.”* This is the key-note of his educational philosophy. 
His own life was an illustration of his precepts, to some 
extent, yet one would think that the education which he receiv- 
ed from his fellows was quite as little under his control as that 
of nature or things. But he would not have it so with the 
darling of his imagination, he would teach him to avoid the 
errors into which himself had fallen. 

It is impossible to consider the writings of Rousseau 
without taking his life and character into account. The 
man was in all his work, and his history is more valuable 
than his philosophy. With one class of men the events of 
his life have had the effect to prevent his writings from being 
understood. They seemed to think it only necessary to 
point to certain portions of his career, as revealed by him- 
self, effectually to dispose of any claim that might be set up 
in his behalf. The thoroughness and entire frankness of his 
Confessions have been regarded with disfavor, as though it in- 
dicated shameless abandonment thus to reveal what most men 
are desirous to conceal. On the seore of good taste we could 
wish that many of his details had been omitted, not because 
they indicate depravity, for to have concealed mere wicked- 
ness would have falsified the design of the work, but because 
they are too disgusting for revelation. It was only neces- 
sary to Jean Jacques’ plan to relate enough of the evil deeds 


of each period of his life to give us an accurate estimate of 


QS 
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his character, without going into details, some of which 
scarcely, if at all, affect his moral standing, while they are 
exceedingly revolting to read. 

It was a ere at soul, and by no means an abandon d one, 
that could, in old age, indite these Conjessions. Lt was a 
most exquisite and refined soul, though its brightness was 
greatly dimmed by the corrupting influences by which he 
had been surrounded. Rousseau, bad as he acknowledges 
himself to have been, was not only not worse than the ma- 
jority in his day, but he Was prol ably much better. Indeed 
we believe that few nobler or greater souls ever existed. 
His offences were great, but his love was greater, and he 
nobly sacrificed self to reveal his heart to others for the 
world’s good. There is no idle vaunt in the words wherein 
he declares that he dares present himself before the throne 
of the Most High, on the day of judgment, with his book as 
a true record of his sins, his motives and sufferings, and defy 
any among the assembled throng of spirits who had dwelt 
on earth to say, “ [ was better than that man.””* 

He was an egotist, though the common use of that term does 
not quite express the kind of self-interest which he felt. To 


know one’s self has been admitted by both ancient and modern 


philosophers to be the highest work of man. It is a study 


well worthy of the loftiest cenius, and if one succeeds in 
acquiring c my) ‘tent self-knowledge, he cannot do a ereater 
work than to reveab himself as he is to his fellows. This ego 
it is in every one’s power to know, if he can with sufficient 
self-abnegation set himself to the task. And a study of the 
one individual, all of whose motives and seeret springs of 
character cannot be concealed from him, will help him to 
understand all mankind—for each man is, in the main, a 
type of all. The revelation of the eyo, whom alone one 
ean thoroughly impart to others, will help others to know 
themselves. There are few who ever have, or who could, 
perhaps, set themselves to this work so thoroughly and per- 
sistently, and accomplish it so completely, as did Jean 
Jacques Rousseau. We accept his own declaration, “ Si 
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jamais enfant recut une éducation raisonable et saine ca éte 
moi.”* His education was inferior ; it was metaphysical and 
psychological, and his intimate knowledge of the microcosm, 
himself, enabled him, to a great extent, to know all men, and 
it has helped others to know themselves. 

Considering the great benefit to the world of this revela- 
tion of human nature, we would not, on behalf of mankind, 
that Rousseau had sinned less or suffered less. We surely 
believe that a divinity shaped the ends of this man’s life, 
however rough-hewn they appear. No one is likely to be 
corrupted by his example, but every one may learn from its 
study how error surely leads to sorrow and repentance. The 
road of licentious pleasure, as he found it and has mapped 
it out, is not so flowery as to attract any one to wilfully fol- 
low it who can appreciate this example, and who is capable 
of a conception of real happiness. No parent will be in- 
duced to abandon his children because poor Jean Jacques 
did so. How much he suffered on this account we may learn 
from a perusal of his Rereries ; what his aspirations were we 
ean infer from Kmile. “ George Sand,” 

* The large-brained woman and large hearted man,” 

who has, perhaps, b st appreciated Rousseau, gives it its her 
belief that if he had not abandoned his children he could not 
have written /unile, and “that God, if not man’s opinion, 
made peace with him,” adding, “ Ceci justifie la Provi- 
dence seulement.”+ This principle we believe applicable to 
his entire life and works; if he had not sinned he had not 
suffered, and if be had not suffered he had not been able to 
vive the world the benefit of his reflections upon his life. 

We are apt to envy those who sin in a way that we are 
tempted to do, but dare not; it is this more than a love of 
virtue in the abstract that makes men so uncompromising] 
severe upon those who err. If we consider the sufferings 
which error always brings upon its votaries, our sense of 


justice will be abundantly satistied. If we have faith ina 


Power which always rewards the good and punishes the evil, 
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we shall not envy those who follow false pleasure, nor desire 
to imitate them. The majority of us do not thoroughly be- 
lieve this, though the religious creeds of all civilized peoples 
embody this fundamental truth. We generally wish to be- 
lieve it, but our worst nature is continually striving to per- 
suade us that in the fields of forbidden pleasure there are 
more flowers than thorns. Hence we are enviously active to 
cast stones at those who break down the wall of partition 
and revel in what to our corrupt imagination seem fields of 
delight, which we are simply too cowardly to enter. Perhaps 
to some such the example of Jean Jacques may be injurious, 
but we think not. Certainly if we can appreciate his suffer- 
ings and their cause, we shall have no desire to imitate him. 
That, having tried these attractive paths and finding them 
thorny, he has told us precisely what they are, we owe him 
thanks. If we have a spark of true wisdom we shall be satis- 
fied with his experience and our own consciousness, without 
attempting to assure ourselves of the truth by more practi- 
cal demonstration. We take issue with him when he declares 
= I am unlike any one | have ever seen ; [ dare believe, unlike 
any human being. If no better than, Iam at least differ- 
ent from others.”* He differed from the masses of his fel- 
lows in degree, but not in kind. He felt more, but in the 


same directions. He differed from others chiefly in daring 
to be true at last, and to reveal himself as he was. His re- 
ceptive capacity was extraordinary, but the good and evil 
with which he was filled come to all human beings, though 
few ever receive so much. 


George Sand, in her admirable essay on Rousseau,t divides 
men of eminence into two classes, great men and strong 
men ;—the former the thinkers who originate, the latter the 
actors, who put into practice the theories of the former. We 
believe that there is still another and a higher class, to which 
Rousseau belonged—the men who feel. Their power is greater 
than that of intellect, it is the power to perceive truth with- 
out the slow process of inductive reasoning. This power is 

* Les Confessions, Primitre Partie, 1. I. 
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often called intuition, but it has not been well defined by 
metaphysicians, and probably cannot be, for it is above and 
beyond the scope of reason. The men who possess this 
power are poets and prophets. Intellect, the organized part 
of the soul, furnishes the means of expression to this super- 
ior faculty. Persons with little intellect may possess souls 
of the highest order, but without the capacity of revealing 
themselves to others. It is this faculty, the real essence of 
greatness, which continually falsifies metaphysical systems, 
and especially phrenology. Its possession, with sufficient in- 
tellect for expression, constitutes genius. 

This higher soul-faculty requires peculiar nurture for its 
development. It is a law unto itself. If bound by the 
chains of educational systems obnoxious to its nature, it 
grows best when nourished by the sweet influences of na- 
ture, and with its spontaneous feeling gently directed, but 
never crossed. Any attempt to compass it, to determine be- 
forehand its proper proportions, and to prune and circum- 
scribe it accordingly, is destructive. Left to grow freely, it 
will develop many traits that seem excrescences and deformi- 
ties, but in the end its harmony will be apparent to all who 


can appreciate it. The soul of Jean Jacques Rousseau was 


certainly greatly marred by circumstances and influences, yet 
we doubt not he became what he was intended to be. There 
was enough of spontaneity in his growth to show the ten- 
dency of those influences. Had he been more thoroughly 
and conventionally trained he might have been a much bet- 


ter man, but he would have been also an infinitely smaller 
one.* 

In the case of such a genius as Rousseau too rapid a fore- 
ing of the intellect would be at the expense of the higher 
faculties of the soul. It needs to receive impressions from 
without, and to compare, digest and arrange them by the in- 
ternal faculty. Along period of such natural growth will 
result in a correspondingly high stature of soul. Jean Jacques 
spent more than half his life in growing, and when he 


* « Sitot done que I'ducation est un art il est presque impossible qu'elle 
réussisse, puisque le concours necessaire a son suecés ne depend de personne.” 
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was ready to give expression to what was in him, the world 
was startled, and thrones and social conventions were shaken 
by his eloquence. He SAYS, ™ Rien de grand et de beau he 
peut entrer dans un cceur homme dont je ne fusse capable 
entre le ciel et moi. Voila d’ou naquit ma subite eloquence. 
Voili d’ou se répandit dans mes piemieres livres ce feu vrai- 
ment celeste qui m’embrassait, et dont pendant quarante 
ans, il n’¢tait pas échappé la moindre ¢tincelle parce quwil 
n’était pas encore allumé.” 

This formative period of Rousseau’s life, preceding the 
commencement of his literary eareer, contains much of in- 
terest and much that is sad. The first part of the Confes- 
sions details the experience by which a most loving and ex- 
quisite nature was made what the world knows the man to 
have been. Goethe SAYS : 

‘A talent developes in solitid 


\ character in the stream of the world.” 


Rousseau’s talents were well developed; his character not so 
well. As the lesson of his Con/essions these lines might be 
applied, for Rousseau was not of the common kind which 
falsifies, but shows us his real nature. “O man, of whatever 
country thou mayest be, or whatever thy opinions, listen ; 
hear thy history, such as I here read it, not in the books of 
thy kind, which are liars, but in nature, which never lies.”’+ 

We love to linger over the events of his early life, and to 
feel an echo of the emotions of his rich nature, though 
sometimes repelled by his unfortunate experiences. Of his 
parents he speaks most tenderly. His birth cost his mother 
her life, he tells us, and of both parents he says, “Of all the 
gifts heaven had allotted them, a feeling heart was the only 
one [ inherited. While, however,this had been the source of 
their happiness, it became the spring of all my misfortunes.”} 
A great aud fundamental mistake, poor Jean Jacques ; your 
feeling heart was to you a spring of exquisite happiness, of 
which you surely had your share, and might have had mach 
more had you always obeyed the best instincts of that heart. 
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ft was doubtless true, as you say, that you “felt before you 
thought,” and had you directed your thought by your feel- 
ing it had been better for you. ‘This natural feeling was 
greatly distorted and misdirected by novel-reading, of the 
effect of which he declares, “I apprehended nothing; I had 
felt all.”’* The fault here was not that he apprehended too 


little, but that his feeling was prematurely awakened and 


tortured by fiction, instead of being left to develop natur- 
aly. Turning from novel reading to Plutarch partially 
¢eheeked his morbid humors, but did not entirely cure them. 


The training which he received at the hands of his relatives 
does not appear to have been objectionable ; the tenderness 
and love lavished upon him developed those qualities in him- 
self, and it was this which prevented him from ever becom- 
ing utterly abandoned. He was never malicious, he ever 
loved others better than himself, and had a tender conscience, 
which often restrained his evil propensities, and made him 
suffer terribly for his errors. 

He speaks often of his defective memory, vet that he could, 
fate in life, remember and record so many and so minute cir- 
eumstances of his early years, would seem to contradict his 
assertion regarding the lack of that faculty. His habit of 
self-study contributed to overcome this want of memory, and 
to enable him to be thus minute and circumstantial. The 
recollections of his early vears are charming to the reader as 
they were to himself, as for instance his sweet aunt with her 
songs, Which he remembered in his old age, though not hear- 
ing them from boyhood; the punishment he received for 
breaking a comb, when he was innocent, and the feeling this 
injustice aroused ; the history of the willow tree he and his 
eompanion planted, and the aqueduct they constructed for 
watering it. His passion for the fair sex was early devel- 
oped, and “love's youne dream,” which a poet declares is 
more than twice as sweet as anything else, had power to 
spread a halo of joy over the latest years of his life. 

His apprenticeship to an engraver, and the unkind treat- 
wnent he here received, seem to have developed his worst 
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qualities. Accustomed heretofore generally to kindness, he 
was now treated with demoniacal cruelty. No wonder that 
he learned to steal, or that he should have justified himself by 
balancing the account with his master, charging his thefts. 
against the unjust punishments he received. From his own 
account, he stole rather from a sense of retributive justice 
than because he particularly wanted what he took. He 
never appropriated money that did not belong to him, look- 
ing upon such theft with horror. He ran away from his. 
master at the age of sixteen, and then commenced his wild 
and wonderful career. This was the turning point in his 
life. He pictures in imagination the life he might have led 
had his master been kind, and seems to regret that he could. 
not have been permitted to follow the career of peaceful and 
contented labor that would have been his lot. We doubt if 
he was fitted for such a life, ahd at any rate if he lost by 
the change, the world has gained. As to the comparative 
happiness attending a humble or exalted worldly position, 
we have nothing to say. We do not doubt that the shoe- 
maker who expects to do nothing all his life but sit at a 
bench and hammer leather, or the farmer who has no other 
aspiration above cultivating his fields and raising stock, 
may be among the best and consequently the happiest of 
mortals. Svwn cvique. If the man does the work he was. 
designed and is fitted for to the best of his ability, we doubt 
not he will receive his due share of happiness now and here- 
after. Yet there is a great deal of nonsense in this decrying 
of ambitious careers. The man fitted for a wider field is a 
fool to wish his work had been less. Though honor and 


fame certainly do not arise from conditions, it is equally 
certain that each must “act well his part” to obtain his 
share of happiness. 


To the desire of a good Catholic curé to convert him from 
heresy, Jean Jacques owed his introduction to Madame de 
Warens. It was a strange life that he led with her, and 
more than one strange conversion that he experienced. The 
character of this lady, as he reveals it, is an enigma, unless 
we take a thorough survey of the times in which she lived 
and the particular circumstances of her life. Rousseau 
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himself always regarded her with veneration, and to the latest 
hour of his life doubtless considered her his benefactress. 
He says of himself, ‘“ Never were passions at once more ar- 
«lent and more pure than mine; never was love more tender, 
more pure, more unselfish.”* This assertion, we believe, was 
originally true. We believe also that the character he gives 
Madame de Warens was not altogether a mistaken one ; 
that she was to him what he represents her, and that she 
had the capacity for being all that he ever fondly supposed 
her; that “she was made for a purity of morals she ever 
loved, but never lived up to; because, instead of listening 
to her heart, which led her aright, she harkened only to her 
reason, Which led her astray.”+ Happy had it been for 
Rousseau had he listened to his own heart, whose im- 
pulses were right, and not permitted himself to be led astray 
by her corrupted reason. That he never loved her he is 
very certain, yet so perfect was the harmony between them, 
so fine his reverence and gratitude, that the feeling he had 
for her, notwithstanding her own course, so well calculated 
to destroy any refined sentiment, was something, as he be- 
lieved, even superior to love. “I dare affirm,” he declares, 
“that who feels only love, feels not that which is sweetest in 
life. I know another sentiment, less rapturous it may be, 
but a thousand times more delicious, which sometimes does, 
though frequently it does not, accompany love. Nor yet is 
this sentiment simply friendship—it is more voluptuous, 
more tender TI cannot imagine its being felt towards a per- 
son of the same sex.” We do not eare to dispute with him 
about terms, but believe that Rousseau never conceived a 
truly exalted love. A sacred passion he was, unfortunately, 
never permitted to know. His heart was thoroughly awak- 
ened by Madame de Warens, and he permitted it to be 
corrupted by her false philosophy, which destroyed all the 
sacredness that might at some time have accompanied and 
purified a satisfying and ennobling passion. But for her 
influence he might have been permitted to give an affirm- 
ative answer to his question, “Is there such a thing as love 


* Jes Confessions, Premiére Partie, 1. LI. t Ibid, 1. V t Tbid, 1. 1 
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(I no not say without desire, I myself have felt that), but 
without disquiet, without jealousy ?”* 

We must not uncharitably east stones at Madame de Wa- 
rens, who was the victim, before she became the teacher, of 
a false philosophy. She must have had a charming nature 
when her suffering protegé could say of her, and under such 
circumstances, “One proof of the excellence of this amiable 
wolan’s character is, that all who loved her loved each other. 
Even jealousy and rivalry yielded to the dominant sentiment 
she inspired, and I never saw any of those who surrounded 
her entertain the slightest ill-will towards each other. Let 
my reader puuse a moment at this eulogy, and if he can 
recall to mind any woman of whom he can say this much, 
let him, as he values his life's repose, cleave to her, were 
she, for the rest, the lowest of creatures.”+ When a malady 
overtook him, and he was anxious about his soul’s salvation, 
he declares that Jaman was a great help to him with her 
religious counsel. It is startling to hear of Madame de Wa- 
rens’ religious teaching of Rousseau, considering their 


relations, yet we doubt if there was any hypocrisy in it. She 


believed what she taught, undoubtedly, and, like many a 


nl 


more severe religionist of our day, thought that theology 
was something having reference merely to the affairs of the 
next world, never dreaming that its tenets were to be put 
into practice in this life. Her religion was of a very com- 
fortable, not to say sensible, sort. Rousseau tells us that 
she thought that God, not having given us the power to aet 
with entire rectitude, could not be very severe with us. She 
did not believe in hell, but had faith in purgatory. She was 
not a good Catholic, it would seem, after all. We like her, 
however, for her charitable creed, and endorse what Rousseau 
says: “As ageneral thing they who believe in God make him 
like themselves ; the good make him good, and the bad make 
him bad; ill-natured, gall-hearted bigots, who would fain 
damn the whole race of man, see nothing but hell, while 
kindly and loving souls all but disbelieve it.” 


* Les Confessions, Premiére Partie, 1. II. t Ibid, 1. V 
t Ibid, 1. IV. 
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Jean Jacques had a kindly and loving soul, but we believe 
he never quite lost his faith in hell. He was at one time 
greatly tormented with the fear of damnation, and to decide 
the question threw a stone at a tree, with the mental resolve 
that if it hit he should believe himself safe; if it missed, he 
was to consider himself elected to a place in the lake of tire 
and brimstone. Fortunately the stone hit the tree fairly in 
the centre, and he was saved. 

The climax of his association with Madame de Warens 
was very sad, and must have cost him fearful suffering, 
though he represents himself as having borne it with as little 
bitterness as possible, and with no loss of esteem for her. 
Yet it must have cost him more than he cared to express to 
say of her, and his successful rival the hair-dresser, “Jt 


desired above all things that she should be happy, and since 


she had need of him to be so, why, I was content that he 
should be happy also.”* Previously to this, however, he 
had passed through some delightful adventures, in which we 
love to follow him. His journey to Turin, whither he went 
to be finally converted from his Protestant heresy, afforded 
him some adventures which he naively records. He was 
always falling in love, as he says, “ My heart loved to over- 
flow, provided it felt it was overflowing into another.’+ We 
have his frank account of the theft of a ribbon, which he 
accused a girl, a fellow servant, of stealing and giving to 
him, and his declaration that he was induced to charge the 
theft upon her simply because he liked her. Not incredible 
by any means, though his assertion to her face of her guilt 
and his own innocence would seem to indicate considerable 
innate depravity, or else morally-paralyzing fear. Then, 
when servant to the Count de Gouvon, when waiting upon 
the table, what pride swelled his heart as he successfully 
translated an old French phrase which no one else could do! 
And this triumph he enjoyed because it brought him to the 
notice of the young lady of the house, for whom, true to his 
nature, he had conceived a passion, though he seems loth to 
acknowledge it, as it met with such an indifferent return. 


° Le s Confes sions, Pre milk re Parti » lL V. 
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His prospects in this situation were excellent, and he be- 
lieves he might have succeeded in a brilliant worldly career 
which was here opened to him; but he decided to run away 
with a wild companion, and taste the sweets of nature and 
freedom in a vagabond life. He seems never to have seri- 
ously regretted this step, for he says, “He must be a fool 
that would sacrifice such a chance to projects of ambition, 
slow, difficult and uncertain in execution, and which, even 
supposing them realized at some day, would not, in their 
utmost splendor, be worth a quarter of an hour’s true, youth- 
ful pleasure and liberty.”* With a Hiéro’s fountain, the 
exhibition of which they thought would pay their travelling 
expenses, the pair set out on their journey, and enjoyed it 
exquisitely. Jean Jacques had a fine passion for the scenes 
of nature. We doubt not that this journey did more for his 
intellectual development than months of study might have 
done. His erratic fancies accompanied him when enjoying 
natural scenery. He tells us that he liked precipices because 
they made his head swim, which he was fond of, provick dhe 
was in safety. His passion for nature, we think, proves that 
he had a good heart, for such a love cannot exist with a 
person of vicious inclinations. 

One of the most charming passages in the Confessions is 
that describing his love for two young ladies, with whom he 
passed a day of innocent delight, his love seeking no other 
expression than a pressure of the hand. His musical studies 
led him into many strange adventures, one of the most un- 
accountable of which was his setting up for a professor and 
attempting to have a piece of his own composition performed 
in pubtie, the horrible discord of which must have astonished 
the audience who had credited his pretentions. In the 
course of his wanderings he fell in with a Greek prelate, 
with whom he proposed to make a journey to Jerusalem, 
taking up collections on the way for the holy sepulchre. 
Reaching Berne, he was required to speak before the Senate 
in furtherance of their object. This was the only time in 
his life that he ever spoke in public, and the only time that 
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he spoke boldly and well. He must have been strangely 
inspired to overcome his ‘natural diffidence, which made it 
always so difficult for him even to converse when many per- 
sons were present. “I cannot understand,” he says, “ even 
how it is possible to speak in company, for at each word 
everybody present has to be taken into account.” 

We do not altogether coincide in opinion with those who 
attribute this distaste to general conversation to an excessive 
desire to shine in company . and a fear or a conscioushe SS that 
he could not do so. He was exceedingly emulous of the favor- 
able opinion of others, but the reason he gives for his dislike 
of general conversation is, ho doubt, the correct one. From 
his extreme sensitiveness of spirit Rousseau /elf every one 
in whose presence he was. Few were in repport with him, 
and the inharmony dispirited and silenced him. His heart 
could overflow into another, and loved to do so, but there 
must be a heart open to receive the outpourings of his own. 
He could not close his heart and leave his intellect free to 
sport with others, which is requisite for companionship in 
miscellaneous society. His brain could not act without his 
heart feeling at the same time, and it felt too much to be at 
peace when those’with whom he could not thoroughly syl- 
pathize were present. The same sensitiveness and heart-out- 
pouring which unfitted him for general conversation, must 
have made him most delightful in a (éfte-a-fefe where 
he felt that another soul was in harmony with his own. 
Then he could fear no want of sympathy, no cold intellectual 
criticism, and his nature could overflow in all its richness 
and strength. Happy were those who could appreciate his 
friendship and his love, if any such there were. We doubt 
if he ever found a perfectly harmonious soul. Theve is no 
record of such good fortune in any story of his life, and his 
fate was doubtless that of most highly-organized natures to 
yearn for a companionship which was never vouchsafed in 
this life. But the aspiration for such a soul-communion, 
when the true ideal is perceived, is purifying and ele- 
vating. We fear Jean Jacques was too ready to put up with 
an imperfect substitute for his high ideal, and thus to lose 
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sight of what, while it remained an aspiration, would have 
drawn him upward. 

The exquisiteness of his nature is revealed in his decla- 
ration that he could never love seamstresses, chambermaids, 
and shop-girls, but paid court to “ladies.” “ And yet,” he 
declares, “it is not at all the vanity of rank or station that 
attracts me.” He delighted in refined manners, neatness of 
person and dress, and delicacy of behavior, adding, “I 
should always prefer the less handsome woman possessing 
more of the above.”* There was surely nothing of the aris- 
toerat about Rousseau, but there was much of the poet, the 
man of refined feeling and exquisite organization. Rank 
and riches may not be in themselves elevating, but they fur- 
nish advantages for refining culture. We may esteem native 
goodness and truth developed in poverty and ignorance, but 
our finer nature loves better to contemplate cultivated man- 
ners and minds, if not allied to falsehood and depravity of 
heart. 

Rouss¢ au’s literary enreer commenced with his prize essay 
upon the effects of scientitie study upon mankind. Though 
a one-sided effort, it contains much truth, gnd struck the key 
note of his philosophy, which Wits developed from his own 
experiences. From this time the gathered waters of his 
soul flowed forth in a rich flood, fertilizing the universal 
world of thought and feeling. The “Nouvelle Héloise ” is 
ih work which has been sternly condemned in some Puritanic 
quarters, but we believe from a mistaken notion of its ten- 
dency. Rousseau says of it, “I have always believed that 
no one is able to take a lively interest in ///oise without hav- 
ing the sixth sense, the moral sense, with which so few hearts 
are endowed, and without which no one can understand my 
own. +t Those gifted with this moral sense will, we believe, 
diseover that Rousseau by no means, and in no wise, intends 
to inculeate a low standard of moral purity, but that he in- 
tends simply to teach Christian charity for a class of cases 
which were too common in his day. He wished to show that 
2 soul may reach what is generally supposed to be an un- 
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sealable gulf of degradaticn, falling from ignorance rather 
than depravity, and yet have instincts that enable it to soar 
to an unusual height of purity and rectitude. An over-pru- 
dish sentiment may disdain to heed this lesson, but we believe 
it a good one, nevertheless. Of such as Héloise, as well as 
any others, the poet's philosophy is correct : 


*T held it truth, with him who sings 
To one clear harp in divers tones, 
That men may rise on stepping-stones 
Of their dead selves to higher things.” 


Rousseau produced many works upoy a variety of subjects, 
but he was never a facile writer. He says, “ A feeling more 
rapid than the lightning’s flash takes possession of my soul ; 
but instead of illuminating, it burns and dazzles me. I feel 
everything, see nothing. When warm I am stupid; to think I 
must be cool. Thence comes the extreme difficulty L tind in 
writing. * In this overpowering feeling lay his strength. His 
heart was greater than his intellect, and he found it difficult 
and Jaborious to express what was in him, but when, after 
much effort, he Suge’ ededin putting into words the emotions of 
his soul they assumed the shape of great utterances.- He felt 
rather than thought what he expressed. The impulse for 
expression must have been very strong within him to have 
driven him to write so much when it cost him such pain- 
ful effort. Only the honest conviction that he was called 
upon to utter what was in him for the benefit of others could 
have induced him to undergo this painful toil. It must have 
been bitter experience which induced him to write, “ We are 
so little made to be happy here below that either body or 
mind must necessarily suffer when they do not both suffer 
together, and the health of the one is almost always injur- 
ious to that of the other.”4 

R MISSES life, from the commencement of his literary 
career, presents much that is interesting, but more that is 
painful. The errors into which he had fallen tightened their 
grasp upon him, and drew him lower and lower into the 
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vulf of suffering and despair. Yet he never ceased to 
struggle, though with powers to which he had voluntarily 
surrendered himself, and never became entirely abandoned 
to evil. His conscience was never extinguished, but fre- 
quently burst forth with renewed brilliance, revealing to him 
the pathway of right which he at times strove wildly to gain, 
and which he was enabled at least to point out to others. 
Worldly suecess with him brought accumulated misfortunes. 
The latter half of his life appears to us to have been much 
less happy than the former. Fame he had and friends, 
but they did not bring him so much enjoyment as the 
days of his fresh youth before he had become satiated 
with worldly pleasures and had drunk more deeply of 
the cup of disappointment. Feeling with him, as we be- 
lieve all sympathetic souls must do, we cannot but be 
deeply pained by his errors and his woes, his necessities 
which induced him to abandon his children, his sensitiveness 
which led him to take affronts where none were intended, his 
loss of friends, his exile, his betrayal, and his melancholy 
death. Yet with all the sadness of this record there was 
much of compensation even in this —— his life. His 
heart was ever a rich storehouse of feelit”, and gave him 
much of love and joy with all his bitter experiences. 
Rousseau gives utterance to many moral precepts and dis- 
quisitions which are worthy to be ranked with the best legacies 
of philosophers to humanity. His appreciation of the 
Divine Founder of Christianity would do credit to one of the 
early fathers of the church, or to Jeremy Taylor. His dis- 
sertation on suicide will not appear trifling when read after 
that which Shakespeare puts into the mouth of the Prince 
of Denmark. Death, by one’s own hand, he declares, is 
rebellion against Providence. When we leave our bodies 
we but cast off an inconvenient garb. This life is admitted 
to be an evil; yet death is not the end of life. Those who 
compass their own death are cowards. <A suicide is like one 
who burns his house because he cannot arrange it to his 
satisfaction. The ills of the soul always carry their own 
remedies. Wait and you will be cured. Before quitting 
the human race remunerate it for what it has done for you. 
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Every man is useful to his fellows by existing only. He 
who commits suicide is a robber of humanity.* 

Had Rousseau lived in our day, with our enlarged experi- 
ences and our better institutions, he might have been better 
appreciated and happier. He was born a century too late 
for his own happiness, but not for the world’s good. With 
his better nature, and his philosophical speculations, he was 
greatly in advance of his time, and the forerunner of and 
helper to our own. What was bad in his character and life 
is chiefly attributable to the age in which he lived and the 
circumstances in which he was placed. His was one of 
those spirits which catch the hue of surrounding influences, 
and become in character what the age is ealeulated to make 
them. In aspiration he was greatly in advance of his time, 
in conduct about on a par with it. As aman of the present 
century, we doubt not that he would be in private life among 
the most unexceptionable of citizens. Let us blame the age 
in which he lived for his follies, and give him due credit for 
his virtues. 

Considering his time, his nature, and his surroundings, let 
no one dare to think that he ean accept Jean Jacques’ chal- 
lenge to appear with him at the bar of Di ‘ty, and, after the 
secrets and the temptations of both hearts shall be laid bare, 


presume to say, “I was better than he.” We bespeak for 


Rousseau what we think he deserves from the world, charity 
for 


‘his sins, compassion for his infirmities, sympathy for his 
cote NE, aa RE ‘ ; : 
rings, admiration for lis genius, and love for lis loving 


isposition. 
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The Parsi Religion. By Dapasnat Navrom, Esq. Liverpool: 
1861. 

Vergleichende Grammatik des Sanskrit, Zend, Griechischen, 
Lateinischen, Litthauischen, Gothisohen, und Deutschen. Vox 
Franz Borr. Berlin: 1833. 

The History of Persia, from the most early period to the present 
time: containing an account of the religion, government, usages, 
and character of the inhabitants of that kingdom. By Colonel 
Sir Joux Marcous., K.C. B., K. LS. 2 vols. London: 1815. 


Tae vast peninsula of India, which now forms the bright- 
est jewel in the diadem of Queen Victoria, contains a popu- 
lation of 180,000,000 souls, the large majority of whom are 
either followers of Mohammed or professors of Hindooism. 
Intermingled with them is another race, differing from them 
in language, religion, and eustoms. This race is known by 
the name of Parsees, one which they derive from Pars or 
Fars, a province of the ancient Persian empire. The Parsees 
of India are, therefore, the descendants of the ancient Per- 
sians. They were once very numerous, but a remnant of 
them only is now to be found, and these inhabit western 
India, and especially Bombay. Comparedewith the number 
of the other natives of India, the Parsees add so insignificant 
a quota to the population, that their existence is not even 
known to very many Europeans ; while those who are aware 
that such a race exists very often confound them with the 


Hindoos and Mohammedans. Their number is not certainly 


known, for the difficulties of taking a religious census in East- 
ern nations is very great. Mr. Framjee estimates it at about 
150,000, including the Parsees of Persia as well as of India.* 

Of these the greater number is found in Bombay, and in 
some of the cities of Gujerat, a province two hundred miles 
to the north of that city. Parsees have also settled in Cal- 
ceutta, and in other cities of British India; also in China and 
other parts of Asia. The returns from the census of 1851, 
made by the British government, show that the number of 
Parsees in the island of Bombay was 110,544, of whom 68,754 


° The Parsees, chap. IIT. 
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were males and 41,790 females, the proportion of the former 
to the latter being nearly seven to four—a fact, we believe, 
without parallel in long-settled countries. Mr. Muller states* 
that about two hundred years ago travellers estimated the 
Ghebers or Gabars (as they are called in Persia) at 80,000 
families, or about 400,000 souls. He estimates the number 
of Parsees at present in western India at about 100,000, to 
which are to be added 5,500 in Yazd and Kirman—making 
a total of 105,500. If this estimate be correct, the Parsees 
are diminishing in number at the rate of 30,000 in a century 

-that is to say, comparing it with the census of 1851. But 
if we compare it with the loose estimates of travellers made 
two hundred years ago, they are disappearing at a much 
greater ratio: 300,000 must have perished, or 150.000 in a 
century ; so that the whole race will become extinct in little 
more than sixty years, assuming that the basis of this caleu- 
lation is correct, and that the same causes of decrease will 
continue in operation. 

Yet, notwithstanding these patent facts, Mr. Framjee as- 
sertst that the Parsees are increasing rapidly under British 
protection! Hesays: “ The Parsees form twenty percent. of 
the population of Bombay, while the rate of mortality is 
but 4.71 per cent.; and it cannot be doubted that under 
the protection of British rule they have a tendency to 
multiply faster than any other of the races of India. In 
Bombay the increase has been very evident indeed. Pit- 
teen or twenty years ago, the Parsee population was 
confined to only a part of the fort and the native town. At 
the present time the fort is almost wholly in their occupa- 
tion, while numbers are spread in all directions through the 
island. They have no fear of being absorbed by the Hin- 
doos or Mohammedans, intermarriages with others than 
those of their own communities being not only distasteful to 
the people themselves, but prohibited by law.” The Parsees 
at Surat at one time greatly exceeded in number those of 


Bombay - but as the latter city became the great emporium 
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of trade in Western India, the enterprising spirit of the 
people soon brought them down from Surat to that place, 
and the population at the old city, it is supposed, does not 
now exceed 20,009 souls. Mr. Muller estimates, however, 
that the entire fire-worshipping race does not exceed more 
than 0.01 per cent. of the whole population of the earth. 

It is curious to speculate on what might have been. If 
the Persians had triumphed at Marathon and Salamis, and 
Greece had snuecumbed to Persia, as.she was within an ace 
of ine, the ite religion of Persia, which was that of 
Ormuzd, might have become the religion of the whole of the 
then civilized world. At that time Persia had absorbed the 
Assyrion and tl Han empires, ‘he Jews were under 


was tril ary t i creat king,’ who sent 


» ean ere 2° ° _— . t- « ] , ru} 
Persian capt Vy, or un rs Sw: at home. Egypt 
J 
| 


1S ‘ dicts into 


India and Seythia, and whose vast empire contained one 


hundred an venty provinces. It extended over the greater 


part of tern Asia and northern Africa, and threatened 
east Bur pe. 1 for the heroie resistance made | y 

‘religion of Zoroaster 

ie paganism of southern Europe. 

been more beneficial to mankind 

than the course of events which took place, can be known 

only to EL roverns the universe. At all events, we are 

indebt 


‘uulpture, and mathematies, which never arose under Persian 


paganism for a literature and for architecture, 
SWwayv. 

Wiether this was owing to its form of covernment, or 

‘k of genius in its subjects, we do not undertake to 

But though the ambition of Darius and of Xerxes 

check on the plains of Greece, and their 

2 century and a half afterwards, shattered to 

cander the Great, such was the vitality of the 

n nation that under the Sassanian dynasty of its 

princes (A, D, 226—651) the religion of Zoroaster assumed 

renewed vigor, and, in the reign of Sapor or Shahpoor the 

Second, its votaries aimed at the extermination of the Chris- 

tian faith. The sufferings which the Christians in Persia 

ee were as terrible as any they experienced at the 
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hands of the Roman emperors. Practically, the Christian 
religion was extirpated in Persia, multitudes of Christians 
escaping into Asia Minor, India, Tartary, and even China, 
while those who remained within the dominions of “the 
great king” took refuge among the inaccessible mountains 
and defiles of Armenia and Georgia. 

Christianity was unable to overcome fire-worship. It had 
smitten down idolatry, but could not prevail against Zoroaster. 
Here, again, is food for reflection. It was reserved for the 
disciples ¢ f Mohammed to put out the sacred fires on the hich 
places of Persia; and Cadessia’s fatal plain, which witnessed 


the capture of the national standard—the famous blacksinith’s 


¢ ) 
i A 
1 J ° , . __ > 4% ’ 
apron, the Derufsh-i-Kawanee—enriched with the 


but: f jewels which ages of devotion had a 
ntire stren rth of the e 1} ire 

swords of the victorious Arabs. ‘The Ghebers, 

fled to the mountains and the caves, and their 

thenceforward had to be lighted in remote and secret 

From the era of the battle of Cadessia, or N 

636), down to the present day, fire-woi 

head in silence and obscurity. The Persian: 

after the conquest of their country by the Ara 

more zealous Mohammeduaus than their conquerors were, 

and they remain so to this day. Thus the religion of Zoro- 

aster, or of the two principles, Ormuzd and Ahrimen, once 

the terror of the world, is now, and has been for the last 

thousand years, 2 mere curiosity in the eyes of the historian 

and the philos } her. Whereas in the days of Xerxes the 

votaries of Zoroaster might have been counted hy millions in 


4 


the Persian dominions, not more th: 1x thousand can now 
be found therein! 

The history of those Ghebers who survived the Moham- 
medan conquest is full of pathos and interest. The vast ma- 
jority of the population of Persia having been compelled by 
the sword to embrace Mohammedanism, the faithful few fled 
into the distant province of Khorassan, im the mountainous 
regions of which they remained for about a hundred years, 
in the unmolested enjoyment of their religion. But at last 


the relentless Moslems carried fire and sword amgng them, 
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and they were once more compelled to flee. A considerable 
number emigrated to the little island of Ormus, at the mouth 
of the Persian gulf, but, not feeling safe there, they deter- 
mined to relinquish forever the land of their forefathers, and, 
having engaged several vessels for their transport, they 
placed their wives and children on board and sailed for 
India. 

It is probable that several emigrations took place at sue- 
cessive periods, but there are only meagre and unsatis- 
factory traditions of them extant. No continuous history 
of them exists, and whatever information is now in our pos- 
session is derived from a work entitled Kissah-i-Sanjons, 
which was compiled in the year 1599, by a Parsee named. 
Behram, who resided at Nowsaree, a town about twenty 
miles south of Surat, but he merely collected such traditions. 
«us were preserved among his fellow religionists. According 
to him, the first port in Hindostan, at which the earliest re- 
fugees arrived, was Din, a small island in the Gulf of Cam- 
bay, lying to the south-west of the peninsula of Kattiwar- 
Here they remained for nineteen years ; then, for some un- 
known reason, they embarked for Guzerat. But they had 
hardly lost sight of land before they were overtaken by 
a terrific storm, from which they escaped through their 
prayers to God, and made their way to Saujan, about twenty- 
five miles south of Damann, where they landed about the year 
A.D. 717. With some little difficulty they obtained permis- 
sion from the Rajah to settle here. 

The conditions he imposed upon them were, that they 
should adopt the language of the country and cease speaking 
that of their forefathers ; that thes should dress their females. 
in the Indian fashion ; wear no armor, and perform the mar- 
riage ceremonies of their children at night, in conformity 
with the practice of the Hindoos. Rather than become 
wanderers again, they submitted to these conditions, and 
were allowed to select and occupy a large tract of waste land 
in the neighborhood of Saujan. Here, with the aid of the 
Rajah, they erected their first fire temple (A. D. 721). They 
dwelt at Saujan in peace for five hundred -years, living ami- 
cably with their neighbors, the Hindoos, and sending out 
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colonies to Surat, Nowsaree, Broach, Variao, Uhleser, and 
Cambay. Their happiness then came to an end. In the 
year 1507 the Mohammedan Sultan of Ahmedabab attacked 
the Rajah of Saujan with 30,000 men. The Hindoo prince, 
unable to cope with this force, appealed to the Parsees for 
aid, reminding them of the kindness shewn them by 
his ancestors. They promptly responded to his call, bearing 
in mind the cruelty the Moslems had always practised on 
them, and being well aware that if the Hindoos should be 
vanquished, they themselves would be the next victims. 
They sent 1,400 picked men, under one Ardeshir, to the 
assistance of the Rajah, who thereupon encountered the 
invaders a few miles from Saujan. The Hindoos proved 
unequal to the strife and fled; but the Parsees were not dis- 
mayed. Their brave leader attacked the enemy furiously, 
broke their ranks, and drove them from the field. But the 
Sultan, exasperated by the defeat of his army by so small a 
band of heroes, raised another force and renewed the con- 
flict. In the next battle the Moslems were victorious. 
Ardeshir, after killing in single combat a Mohammedan chief 
of note, was slain. The Parsees fled, and the Moslems 
gained possession of Saujan. They inflicted many indig- 
nities upon the Parsees, whereupon the greater part of the 
latter fled to the mountains of Baharout, taking with them 
the sacred fire which they had consecrated at Saujan. 

Not a single Parsee is now to be found there, and the ruins 
of a dokhma, or “ tower of silence” for the dead, is the only me- 
mento that exists of the Parsees settlement in that place. 
For twelve years they sojourned among the mountains of 
Baharent, and then removed to Bandsa, where a small Parsee 
colony then existed. The sacred fire was also carried thither, 
and after some years it was removed to Now saree, where the 
Parsees had become an influential and opulent race. In 
late years, owing to some disputes among the priests, it was 
secretly removed to Oodwara, thirty-two miles South of 
Surat, where it still exists, and being the oldest fire temple 
of the Zoroastrians in India, is held in the highest venera- 
tion.* 


* Framjee, The Parsees, p. 21. 
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It appears that the settling of Surat was the means of 
raising the Parsees to wealth and influence. Their energy 
and intelligence attracted the notice of the European traders 
and settlers, and they became brokers to European firms, 
which position they hold at the present day. It is not 
known with certainty when they settled in Bombay. Mr. 
Framjee thinks that their first settlement on the island was 
a little before or about the time when it was ceded to the 


British, by the crown of Portugal, as the dowry of Catharine 


of Braganza, on her marriage with Charles the Second, of 
England, A. D. 1668.* They also conciliated the favor 


of their oppressors, the Mohammedans of India, and were 
frequently employed by them, and even by the Great 
Mogul himself, on important public business. Under the 
government of Enel und the Parse es in Jndia thrive and be- 
come influential and wealthy. The contrast between their 
condition and that of their co-religionists in Persia, under 
he arbitrary and unstable government of that country, Is 


earful. By perseeution and the sword the numbers of the 


itter have been reduced, as we have already stated, to little 

more than six thousand. Nearly ail of these are in extreme 

poverty. They are subjected to a poll-tax from which the 

Moslem population is exempt. They ave treated as out- 

easts. A Mohammedan considers the touch of a Gheber as 
: 


an impurity; henee the latter eannot follow any occupation 


which is likely to | ring him into contact with the former. 


a 


They cannot have redress at law because they are unbeliev- 
ers; and if one of them should die rich, a distant relative, 
who has embraced Mohamim lanism, can claim his prop- 
erty, to the exclusion of the deceased’s children, or next of 
kin. If a Moslem kills a Parsee, he is punished only by a 
slight fine; but he is more frequently acquitted, and the 
same thing occurs when any violence or injury is done by a 
Moslem to a Parsee’s family or property. Their fire-temple 

and silence-towers are often invaded and profaned, and any 
appeal to the authorities by the injured race is almost inva- 
riably treated with contempt, or altogether unheeded. 
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The Parsees of India are divided into two sects, the Sheu- 
says or Rasamis, and the Kudmis or Gadimis. The former 
greatly outnumber the latter. But of 110,000 Parsees in 
Bombay, only 10,000 are Kudmis, but the latter comprise 


the most distinguished and influential men. Among them is 
Sir [amsetjee Jeejecbhoy, the well known munificent banker 
and merchant. The two sects do not differ in any point of 
faith, their fori of worship and their religious ceremonies 
are the same in every respect. They freely mingle with cach 
other in society, and in every relation of life, and their dis- 
pute is solely confined to a quarrel as to the correct chrono- 
logical date for the computation of the Era of Yezdejird, the 
last king of the ancient Persian monarchy. The difference has 
as yet been productive of no further inconvenience than arises 
from the variation of a month in the celebration of the festi- 
vals. It is wonderful what small beginnings lead to such 
rooted divisions as these. 

Dr. Wilson gives the following account of the matter, pro- 
fessing to extract if from the preface to the Di/c-ul-Hual of 
Stadji Muhammad Hashim of Isfahan :—*“'The question in 
dispute is this — whether the intercalation is a religious insti- 
tution, sanctioned by the practice of the ancient Persians, prior 
to their last king Yezdejird ? or whether another era, without 
intercalation for religious purposes, was also sanctioned ? That 
is, Whether the intercalary era was an observance instituted by 
their kings only for the affairs of government, the collection of 
revenue, and the equalization of the seasons, or whether it was 
also employed for purposes connected with religion? The 
latter the Churigaryans wrongfully deny.”* “ The following,” 
says Mr. Remer, “is an amusing example of their love of 
effect, where they thought something magnificent and high- 
sounding was attainable. Since the division among the 
Parsees of India, which arose nearly a century ago, on the 
subject of computing their year—the Era of Yezdejird — 
distinguishing names between the parties have been intro- 
duced. This era, known at the time in Persia by the name 
of Sil-i-qadim, was found to differ from that observed by the 
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Indian Parsees by one month, commencing just thirty days 
earlier, according to the days of the months, than the Indo- 
Persian year. Pars had been deputed to Persia to enquire 
into the matter; he was a Chirigar, or bracelet-maker, and 
appears to have seen reason for following the custom of Per- 
sia. On a small number of the community adopting his 
opinion, and resolving to correct their year and bring it to 
the Persian standard, it received the name of its introducer’s 
business, and was called Chirigar, as well as Sal-i-qadim, and 
its observers Chirigariyins and Qadimis. The great mass 
of the Parsee population, however, adhered to the existing 
era, and theneeforward took the names of Rasimiyin and 
Shaharsaiyiin from their year, which was denominated 
Basami (customary) and Shahar-sai (city-like or common) : 
and these names continue to prevail among this people to 
their separation in inany things of social and religious ob- 
servance and duties. During another dispute which began 
ome years ago among the Parsees of India regarding the 
observance of the Kabisa, or intercalary month, some one 
proposed to substitute for the word ‘Shahar-sai,’ with its 
Gijariti affix, asa corrected reading, Shahan-shihi, and thus 
convert the vulgar into the imperial year,and simple citizens 
into kings of kin Is. The thing Wits considered ra joke, and 
laughed at by the Qadir Vis, and their leader, Milla Firiiz, as 


pASSID 
: 


¢ the reeeption of the most ignorant: neverthelesss the 


absurd change has been adopted, and, among others, by the 
editor of the lithograp) d version of the Vendidid, a copy of 
which was presented to the Asiatic Society ; departing from 
the hitherto unvaried usage, he dates the dedication of his 
book on the first lay of the fifth month of the Shahan-shahi 
year 1200, instead of writing Ist Shaharewar, 1200 Shahar- 


sai er Rasemi. But this is surpassed by a writer on the Kabisa 
question, who, professing to follow the authority of the 
Gissa-i-Saujan (innocent of the egregious anachronism 
gravely informs his Parsee readers that it was the persecution 
of the Portucuese which comp lled their ancestors to quit Din 

an event which, we have seen, occurred about the year 717." 


* Illustrations of the Zend and Pidevi Languages, Journal of the Royal 
Asiatic Soc lety, No. &, p. 360 
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The origin of the Parsee religion is unanimously aseribed 


to Zoroaster (or Zerdosht, as the Persians named him). He 
lived in the reign of Darius Hystaspes, and was born at the 
town of Uremeea, in the province of Aderbijan or Azerbijan 
«“the House of Fire,” an appellation given to it, probably, 
from the worship of fire originating in it). The Parsees say 
that he was introduced into the world under miraculous cir- 
<umstances, and that during the course of his life he himself 
performed a variety of wonderful works. They tell us that 
an angel was sent to his father, who persuaded him to drink 
a glass of wine, and that his wife soon afterwards conceived 
and bore ason; that at the time of his birth, when other 
children ery, Zartasht (the Parsee mode of spelling his name) 
smiled ; that the hands of the person who sought to kill him, 
by order of the king, were arrested by a divine impulse ; that 
he was exposed to the fury of wild beasts which did him no 
harm; that when the king wished to drive herds of eattle 
apon him, one of them stood over him till they had all passed 
‘py ; that he was thrown into the flames and came out unhurt ; 
and that he was caught up into heaven, whence he brought 
down the Zend-Avesta: “Zoroaster,” says Sir John Mal- 
eolm, “is termed a prophet or an impostor, as the events of 
‘his life happen to be drawn from Pehlivi or Mohammedan 
authors. The former pretend that he was everything that 
was holy and enlightened; while the latter assert that he 
was only a good astrologer, who was himself deceived by the 
devil into becoming the teacher of a new and impious doc- 
itrine. Ferdusi, iu his Shah-Namah, says that the devil 
spoke to Zoroaster from the midst of a fiame. All seem 
avreed that he lived in the time of Gushtasp (Hystaspes), 
and that he led that monarch, either by his arts or his mira- 
cles, to become a zealous and powerful propagator of the 
faith which he had adopted; though it is related that Gush- 
tasp for a period resisted the truth of Zoroaster’s mission, and 
once confined him in prison seven years. After his conver- 
sion the royal bigot not only built temples of fire in every 
part of his kingdom, but compelled his subjects to worship 
inthem. It is stated in one work (the Zeermt-ul-Tuarik) 
that Isfundear (Xerxes) the son of Gushtasp, was the first 
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convert made by Zoroaster; and that his father was per- 
suaded, by the eloquence of the prince, to follow his exam- 
ple.* 

This doctrine, which was first taught in the province of 
Aderbijan, spread rapidly over the whole empire. The king, 
we are informed, ordered twelve thousand cow-hides to be 
tanned fine, that the precepts of his new faith might be writ- 
ten upon them. These parchments were deposited in a vault 
hewn out of the rock at Persepolis. Holy men were ap- 
pointed to guard them ; and it was commanded 
fane should be kept at a distance from the sacred records.” 
The following extract from the Shah-Nawah will show the 
feeling excited at the Court of Tartary by this change in the 
national religion of Persia :—‘* Know ye, said Arjasp to his 
assembled chiefs, that glory, wisdom, and the pure religion, 
have fled from Persia. A certain sorcerer, styling himself a 
prophet, hath appeared in that region, and introduced a new 
form of worship among the people ; to whom he hath said— 
‘Tam come from above; Lt am come from the God of the 
world; I have seen the Lord in heaven; and lo! here are 
the Zend and the Avesti as written by himself. I also saw 
Ahriman in the midst of hell, but was unable to compass the 
circle that enclosed him. And behold! I am deputed by the 
Almighty to preach the true faith to the king of the earth.’ 
And now all the most renowned warriors of Persia, continued 
the sovereign of China, with the son of Lohrasp at their 
head, have fallen into his snares; the brother, too, of Gush- 
tasp, that valiant cavalier and champion of Persia, Zurreer ;. 


uay, all have embraced his doctrines, all have wantonly sacri- 


ficed their eternal happiness to the old magician, whose per- 


nicious precepts threaten to pervade the whole world. He 
rules already over Persia as a prophet.”+ The full name of 
Zoroaster, according to the Parsees, was Hazrat Zartusht 
Asfantamén. Mr. Miller Says the true name of the author 
of the Avesta is Zarathustra. 


The body of the Zend writings is comprised in the Zend 
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Avesta, or Zend Word. It consists of the Vandidiid, which 
is composed of the Vandidad properly so called, and the two 
larger liturgical works, the Yagna and the Vispard, which 
are interspersed with it, and recited along with it during the 
celebration of the most extended service of the Zoroastrians ; 
the Khurday-Avest:t, or minor liturgy ; the Yasts; and other 
detached pieces. The Vandidd, properly so called, consists 
of the report of an alleged dialogue between Ormuzd (the 
Spirit of Light and Good) and Zoroaster. In this oral com- 
munication Ormuzd (or Hormazd as the Parsees spell it) 
imparted to Zoroaster the information and instruction which 
he published to the world in the Vandidid. It contains 
twenty-two faryards or sections. Mocs, present an extraor- 
dinary jumble of sng oe ‘dinances. The first gives an 
account of the creation rmMaz f sixteen holy and 
blessed localities, suppx » Parsees to be Persia, 
China, Hindustan, * | aay , Shurik, Mavva, Nishapoor, 
Aleppo, Cabul, Arwe, Gurgin, Hermaud, Sistan, Rei, Kir- 
min, Bokh:rda 

But Ahriman destroyed their bliss by creating varicus 
evils within their borders: some of thes« i 
some natural; among the latter was 
and of ants, flies, and lice. The second gives an account 
of the miracles of Tamshid in Irén (Persia) in pro- 
moting agriculture, controlling the atmosphere, and banish- 
ing disease, death, and other evils. The third shows how the 
earth may be made happy or miserable: the former, by hay- 
ing pure men to dwell on it, who will build lofty houses and 
produce children and cattle in abundance, and by various 
kinds of cultivation ; al y the filling up of graves and 
destroying the depositories of the dead: the latter, by di 
ging dee ‘p holes in it which allow the devils to come 
from hell, and by burying men and dogs in it; the e 
ing of deposit tories for the dead, the existence of vermiz 
the throwing of dust upon Siena s by those who mourn 
for the departed. This section also gives direction ne the 
burial of the dead and p urification after hs aving touched or 
been near a dead body. It also mentions the gift of land to 
holy men or priests as being very pleasing to the carth, and 

VOL. XIX.—NO. XXXVI. 5 
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it inflicts a punishment of 500 stripes for allowing the body 
of a man or dog to remain six months in the earth; 1,000 
stripes for allowing it to remain a whole year, and everlast- 
ing defilement for allowing it to remain two years. 

The fourth section treats principally of offences between 
men and men. Six species of crime are specified, with the 
punishment due to each. Breaking a verbal promise is to be 
punished by 300 years’ torment in hell and as many stripes ; 
breaking an engagement confirmed by the shaking of hands, 


by 600 years’ torment and as many stripes; breaking an en- 
gagement to sell small cattle, by 700 years’ torment and 
stripes; breaking an engage ment to sell large cattle by 800 


L rips 3: clitto, tr 
and stripes; ditto, to sell house or lands, 1,000 years and 
stripes. sesides these, the breaking of a promis e to provide 


a son or daughter, 900 years 


water is to be punished with 700 stripes. The fifth section 
treats of ee kinds of impurities, particularly those re- 
sulting from dead bodies, and from untimely birth, in which 
latter case the unfortunate mother is made to eat ashes and 
drink cow’s urine. 

Space does not allow of our giving the details of this 
most absurd section; but as a specimen of it we quote 
the following respecting the crime of allowing grease or 
marrow to escape from the bones of a dead man or 
dog! If the bone be the size of the little finger to the first 
joint, 30 stripes are to be inflicted ; if of the size of the part 
extending to the first joint of the finger between the little 
and the middle finger, 50 stripes; if of the size of the part 
of the large finger extending to the first joint, 70; if as long 
as a finger and broad as a rib, 90; if of the length and 
breadth of two fingers or ribs, 200; if of the length and 
breadth of the side or breast, 400; if as large as the part of 
the head covered with hair, 600; if of the size of the whole 
body, 1,000 stripes!!| The other minutim are equally absurd. 
Re culations are given for the education and remuneration of 
physicians ; the purification of defiled ground ; the disinter- 
ment of dead bodies, &c. The eighth section continues the 
list of rules as to purification from contact with dead animals. 
Adultery is to be punished with 800 stripes ; rape is unpar- 
donable until the resurrection. 
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The ninth section prescribes the ceremony of purification 
styled the Barashnom, which is to be performed upon the 
stones, arranged in a peculiar manner, and by washing the 
body with water and cow’s urine, and by other proceedings. 
The tenth section informs us what words are to be used, and 
how, in order to exorcise evil spirits. The eleventh informs 
us how all things may be hallowed by pronouncing certain 
words. The twelfth regulates the services and prays I's for 
the dead. The angel Dahman rect ives departe d spirits from 
the hands of Sarosh, the guardian of the just, and conducts 
them to the realms of bliss. This section concludes with 
cautions against the two-footed devil Ashmog. The thir- 
teenth section is a rhapsody on the dog, describes his virtues 
and his vices, and prescribes penalties for ill-using him. 

The fourteenth continues the praise sof the canine r Lee, and 
inflicts the following punishm nt on the person who strikes 
a wat r-dog : he is to receive 10,000 strip 3, carry 10,000 
bundles of dry wood, and the same quantity of soft wood, to 
the sacred fire ; furnish 10,000 barsams (splittings of a tree); 
10,000 pure zors of pure hom (juice of a tree) ; kill 10,000 
crawling reptiles ; and 10,000 of the form of a dog, 10,000 
turtles, 10,000 land frogs, 10,000 water frogs, 10,000 ants 
ig ants, 10,000 blood- 
suckers, and 10,000 stinging flies; take out 10,000 impure 


which drag the grain, and 10,000 sting 


stones from the ground; honor the fire of the twice seven 
kinds ; present to the priest the instruments of his craft ; and 
to the soldier the instruments of his craft; present gifts to 
the agriculturist ; and a field, a virgin of fifteen years of age 


with golden ornaments, fourteen goats, and fourteen whelps 
to pure men or priests! and all this for striking a water- 


dog!! And if he fail in any particular he must go to the 
abode of the devils! The fifteenth section also protects 
dogs by ordaining the penalty of death for feeding them 
with hard bones, or too hot food, or killing them under cer- 
tain conditions. The same penalty is inflicted for praising 
a foreign religion, and committing certain offences with 
women. 

The sixteenth treats of the purification of women. The 
seventeenth relates to the two crimes of pulling hairs out of 


i 
nD 
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the head or cutting them off, and cutting the nails without 
observing the prescribed ceremonies. The eighteenth pre- 
scribes the dress of a priest; describes the destruction and 
mortality eecasioned by the devil; the morning occupation 
of the bird Pardéddars; the cravings of Fire; the feeding of 
the bird of Pardéddars, and the conversation between Sarosh 
and the devil Hashem. It also prescribes atonements for 
certain intimacies with women. The nineteenth tells us how 
Zoroaster encountered the devil, and how he was informed 
as to the method of destroying his works; how the Izashné 
is to be performed; how a defiled person may be purified ; 
who shall have part of the resurrection, which takes place 
on the third day after death, when men will receive their 
judgine nt; the pure coing into lofty rt “ions, prepared by 
Ormuzd ; the impure into darkness and hell. The twentieth 
section is devoted to the praise of Iamshid. The twenty- 
first recommends the worship of the exalted bull, and de- 
scribes its influence on rain. In the twenty-second, and last, 
Ormuzd e contr: ists himself with Ahriman ; describes the crea- 
tion hich man, ~— mission of Z roaster, and how he was 
ins a to pe 1 the ; reat service of the Nirang-Din, or 
puri scat on W ‘th cow's urine, by which all evil, natural and 


moral, evil passions, disease and death, will be removed. 
Such are th 


‘ 


contents of the prin 1c ips al sacred book of t 
disciples of Zoroaster, amounting to such a farrago w? — 
dities and puerilities as is without an equal. No wonder 
that Prideauwx, Rollin, and others, thought that “ Zoroaster, 
with the exception of Mohammed, was the greatest impostor 
that ever . ve dl *’ and that Sir William Jones, in his satiric 
letter to Anquetil Duperrah, says: “ Either Zoroaster had 
not common sense, or he did not write the book which you 
attribute to him.”* Nevertheless, Zoroaster taught that the 
first principle of all things was “time without bounds,” or 
eternity ; and that God is infinity par tan and space. Also 
that Armuzd, the principle of ¢ good, and Ahriman, the prin- 
ciple of evil, were produced from all eternity, each of them 
possessed of the power of creation, and exercising it with 


* Wilson’s Parsee Relivyion, p. 64. 
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different designs: the one eternally absorbed in light, the 
other in darkness.* He also taught the resurrection and 
the immortality of the spirit, and recommended the worship 
of fire as typical of the brightness and power of God. His 
disciples sacrificed on the highest mountains of the sun, the 
moon, the earth, fire, water, and the wind; and, in later 
ges, to Venus.t <A very curious account of the fire worship 
of the Ghebers of Persia will be found in the c lebrated 
English traveler Jonas Hanway’s J/isf — Account of the 
fish Trad cer the Cis) lan (vol. 1, )p. 63, 264). 

The suecess of modern comparative idee has no where 
been more fully illustrated than in the researches of Spiegel, 
task, Burnouf, Bopp, Grimm, Maller, Rawlinson, Hinck 
and others, within the last fifty r years, into the construction 
of the ere 7, nd, Persian, and their cognate | inguages. 
To the inductive method employed by these illustrious and 
laborious si oh lars we owe a vast accumulation of knowledge 

amed of a hundred years ago. By the deciphering of 
‘iform inserly tions on the monumental remains of 
Assyria and Persia, the world has become possessed 
of a key to the | istory of those nations. The result of thess 
brilliant investigations has been to place before the world 
—— meous documents of three periods of i 
, deciphered, slated, ar plained, 
suNgE of the Zor jans, or the Persia 
Ceessors 
he last nat rnasty 
» Arabs. Mr. Max M ill 


ee ee +1 


Licks i oi Gee £09 218) Bs t 


the present stat of our 

ntal languages, and the authorship of the 
1-Avest{, and other books. He does not set 
e labors of Auquetil Duperron, who was the 
the Zend-Avest’. Rask was the first to 


chap. 8. 
rs Translation of Jierodctus, pp. 65, 67, 6S. 


Art. Zend Avesta. 
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analyze that work scientifically. He proved that the Zend 
language was not corrupted Sanskrit, as had been supposed, 
but that it differed from it as Greek, Latin, or Lithuanian 
differed from one another, and from the Sanskrit; that the 
modern Persian was really derived from Zend, as Italian 
was from Latin; and that the Avest:, or the works of Zoro- 
aster, must have been reduced to writing at least previously 
to the conquest of Persia by Alexander the Great. Burnouf 
and Bopp have shown that Zend is nearer to Sanskrit than 
any other Indo-European language is. Many Zend words 
ean be re-translated into Sanskrit simply by changing the 
Zend letters into their corresponding Sanskrit forms. The 
Sanskrit S, for instance, is represented by the Zend N, a 
change analagous to that of an original S into the Greek 
aspirate, only that in Greek this change is not general. 
Thus the name /apta hendu, which occurs in the Avesta, be- 
comes intelligible if we re-translate the Zend N into the 
Sanskrit S: when it becomes sapta sindhu (the seven rivers), 
which is the ancient name given to India in the Vedas, which 
name is derived from the five rivers of the Punjab, together 
with the Indus and the Sarasvati. The numerals are the 
same in both languages up to 100. Gods, unknown to any 
Indo-European nation, are worshipped under th@same in 
Sanskrit and Zend. The latter language exhibits grammat- 
ical features of a more primitive character than the former 
does; and where this is the ease, the language of the Vedas 
shows the same difference from the later Sanskrit, and has 
preserved the same primitive and irregular form as the 
Zend. 

From these and other facts Mr. Muller coneludes that the 
Zoroastrians had been settled in India /efore they immigrated 
into Persia; but his evidence does not apply to the nations 
of Persia and Media in general. He asserts that the fact 
that the Zoroastrians started from India during the Vaidik (or 
Veda) period can be proved as distinctly as that the inhabi- 
tants of Maesilia (Marseilles) started from Greece. This 
earries the origin of the religionists back to at least 1200 


years before the Christian era. This discovery throws con- 
siderable doubt over the authorship of the Zend Avesta. It 
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has been already stated that the era commonly assigned to 
Zoroaster is that of Darius Hystaspes (B. C. 521-485) ;_ but 
it is evident from the different styles of language in the Zend- 
Avesta that the work must have been composed at various 
epochs. Spiegel states, as the results of his last researches, 
that the second part of the Yesna must be considered the 
most ancient, but that this could not have been composed by 
Zoroaster himself, since he is mentioned in it as the third 
person, and everything connected with it intimates that 
neither he nor his disciple Gushtasp (Hystaspes) was alive.* 

What then becomes of the so-called writings of Zoroaster ? 
Mr. Miller thinks that the tenets of that great teacher were 
delivered orally, and handed down by oral tradition through 
the medium of a learned priesthood. He states that there 
are no facts to prove that the text of the Avesti, in the 
shape in which the Parsees of Bombay and Yezd now pos- 
sess it, was committed to writing previous to the accession 
of the Sassanian dynasty (A. D. 226). After that period it 
was subjected to several translations into Vehlevi or Huzva- 
resh, the language of Zarathustra or Zoroaster having 
already suffered changes, so that the ideas of the Avesta were 
no longer fully understood even by the learned. We may, 
perhapsM@infer that the doctrines of Zoroaster had been com- 
mitted to willing before the time of Alexander the Great, 
for that conqueror is said to have destroyed the books of the 
Zoroastrians, and Hernippus of Alexandria is said to have 
read them. But whether on the revival of the Persian reli- 
gion and literature, that is to say, 500 years after Alexander, 
the works of Zoroaster were collected and restored from ex- 


tant manuscripts, or from oral tradition, must remain uncer- 


tain. It is a Singular fact that at the present day many 


Parsees, who can neither read nor write, use hymns and 
prayers which they do not understand, but the language of 
which an experien ed scholar readily detects as ancient Zend. 

Spiegel assigns the second place, in point of antiquity, to the 
Vandidid. He does not believe that the book was originally 
composed as it now stands: it has suffered both earlier and 


* Chips, p. 88, un. 
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later interpolations : still its present form may be traced to a 
very considerable antiquity. This is proved by its contents, 
which distinctly show that the saered literature was not yet 
completed.* He considers the first part of the Yasna and 
the whole of the Yashts to be the most recent compositions ; 
in them the separate divinities have their attributes and 
titles dogmatically fixed. In the oldest portion of the Zend- 
Avesti, that is, the Yesza, nothing is fixed in the doctrines 
regarding God. In the second, that is, the Vandidid, the 
doctrines have advanced to a mild and scientific system of 
theology. But outof this in the last place there springs the 
stern and intolerant religion of the Sassanian epoch. 

From the religion of the Parsees we turn to their religious 
ceremonies and customs. They have several annual festivals. 
The first is the “ Pappati,’ or New-year’s day. This day is 
celebrated in honor of Yezdejird, te last king of the Sas- 
santde » dynesty, who was dethroned by the Arabs under 

»year A. D. 640. He fled from Persi 1; and, 

‘in solitude and disguise for | ten years, was at 

st treacherously slain by a miller, to whom the secret of 
lentity had been confided. Hence the Persian proverb 
miller’s trust.” The ancient Persians reckongd a new 
era from the accession of each successive monarcH§ but as 
had no successor, the date of his accession to the 


s be en brough d wh to the pre sent t », thus mak- 


+ 
t 
it year 1258. In their c inhi on na rete 20 


year is unknown to them, though there 
120 years one month 
ras added to the ip! riod to corr sp nid with the solar year. 
The year is divided into twelve months of th Lirty days each, 
and five d Lys, OF rs gatkas ”’ uve added at the tnd to make up 
the ck fic le ney. 

On new year’s day the Parsees rise early, and dress 
themselves in new suits of clothes, and those piously 
disposed say their prayers in their private residences, 
or attend the fire-temples, where a large congregation is 
gathered. After prayers the Parsees visit their friends and 


* Ibid, p. 89, uo. 
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relations, when the Hamma-i-jour, joining of hands is per- 
formed. This ceremony is a sort of greeting, correspond- 
ing to the European fashion of wishing each other a 
happy new year. Their friends and relations are invited to 
breakfast. After breakfast they spend the day in their coun- 
try houses and clubs, where feasting, rejoicing, and watch- 
parties are kept up till a late hour. Alms are also given to 
the poor in the course of the day, and new suits of clothes 
are aennenden to servants and depe ndents. 
The second festival is the “ Khordad-Sal,” or anniv 
of the birth of Zoroaster, who, they suppose, was born : 
520. This is followed the next 
Sal,” which is merely a continuation 
Tl here are no religious ceremonies, and the day 
spent in enjoyment. 
The fourth festival is the “ Furrohurdin TIasan,” oxr,per- 
rymanee of ceremonies for the dead. The Parsees af® en- 
ed ] V thei ‘Ir re ligi mn to pre serve the mcmory of their dead 
nual religious ceremonies performed in the house ; and 
ir friends as dio on a voyage, or In,unknown 
‘os, the date of whose death can not be ] 


ty. 


uined, are honored by sacred rites on this di Ly 
T 


The fftth festival is that of “ Ardibehesht I: 
f Ardibehesht, the Amshaspond, or controli 

d fire. The fire te1 ipl s are erowded o: 
rs are offered 


and is coeval with our 
l by many Asiatic nations f 
ir, the collection of r 
tural operations for 
to owe its origin to Ia 
‘ars before Christ. It is vk ve up 
‘al days with great pomp, but the Par 
it as a day of rejoicing. 
The seventh is the “Ava Ardui Sur Iasan,” a festival in 
honor of Ava, the angel who presides over the sea, On this 
he Parsees are required to approach the sea-shore, or 
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any stream of water, and chant the prayers which are writ- 
ten in Zend; but to this they have added many Hindoo 
rites—such as offering flowers, cocoanuts, sugar, &c., to the 
sea. In Bombay a fair is held, on the esplanade, in honor 
this festival. 

The eighth is the “ Addar Iasan,” or festival of fire. Ad- 
dar is the name of the ninth month of the Parsee year. 
This month is the most religious of all the months, and the 
ninth day of that month is held in great respect and sanec- 
tity. On this day the fire temples are very much crowded, 
and offerings of sandal-wood are made to the sacred flame, 
and money distributed among the priests. 

There are a few other festivals of minor importance ; but 
the concluding ceremony is the Woohtads, which is performed 
at the end of the Parsee year. It consists of a pile of brass 
or ¥ vessels, filled with water and raised above the 
ground on iron stools. Flowers and fruits are placed there, 
and religious ceremonies in honor of the dead are performed 
before the Moohtuds, or vessels. A society for religious re- 
form, which has been lately established among the Parsees, 
has denounced this cere mony in no respectful terms: for, 
according to the tracts published by the society, the Parsee 
scriptures only require that the last ten days of the year 
should be spent in deeds of charity, prayers, and freedom 
from worldly pursuits ; and they condemn the use of brass 
and silver vessels, &c., as having been borrowed entirely from 
the Hindoos. 

Having disposed of the religion and religious festivals of 
the Parsees, we proceed to notice their domestic life. When 
an infant is born it is introduced into the world on the 
ground-floor of the house,'to which the mother is conveyed 


as soon as her time has come, She remains there forty days 


after the birth of the child; then she undergoes the ceremony 


of purification, and is allowed to appear in the family as be- 
fore. Mr. Framjee gives the following particulars as to the 
curious practices which follow the birth of a child among 
the Parsees. He says: “For five days after the birth of a 


* Framjee’s Parsees, pp. 69, 63. 
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child the mother is fed simply with conjee, or other light 
food, and the infant is sustained chiefly by sugar and water, 
given to it by means of a wick. The exact period of birth is 
carefully noted down, and five days after the event, or as 
soon as convenient, an astrologer is invited, who is either a 
Brahmin or a Parsee priest, to cast the nativity of the child. 
He begins by drawing on a wooden board a set of hiero- 
glyphies in chalk, and his dexterity in counting and re- 
counting the stars, under whose region or influence the child 
is declared to be born, is marvelled at by the superstitious 
creatures thronging around him. All the relatives of the 
child press forward to hear the astrologer predict its future 
life and prospects. He has first, however, to enumerate the 
names which the child may bear, and the parents have the 
right to make choice of one of them.” It is right to add that 
the Parsee men, especially the educated ones, laugh agthe 
whole affair ; but the women are not yet sufficiently Chdteet 
to be conscious of its folly. 

The Parsees take great pride in extravagantly dressing 
and adorning their children, but they do it with great taste. 
The usual costume of a child is a single, loose shirt, extend- 
ing from the neck to the ankles, and through which the head 
and arms are passed. This jvbh/la, as it is ealled, is em- 
broidered with gold and silver lace. The fopee, or skul! cap, 
covers the head and completes the dress. When the child 
is six yeays old the jubi/a is thrown off; certain ablutions 
and ceremonies take place in the presence of the dastoor, or 
hich priest, who pronounces a benediction at the close of 
them, and the child is then invested with the s/rc, or linen 
gauze dress, fastened around the waist by the /:wst7, a thin 
woollen cord of seventy -two threads, repre senting the Seve nty- 
two chapters of the sacred book Izashné. The /wsti is 
passed round the waist three times, and tied with four knots, 
during the chanting of ahymn. At the first knot the person 
Says, “There is only one God, and no other is to be com- 
pared with him.” At the second he Says, “The religion 
given by Zurtosht is true.” At the third, “ Zurtosht is the 
true prophet, and he derived his mission from God.” At 
the fourth and last, “Perform good actions, and abstain 
from evil ones.” 
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The house costume of a Parsee consists of a long muslin 


8 
shirt (sud) and girdle, with a vest of white cloth or chintz, 
loose trousers of cotton, slippers, and silk skull-cap. When 
he goes out he puts on a loose ungirded tunic over the mus- 
lin shirt, with sleeves twice the length of the arm and folded 
above the wrist; also, a turban of a beautiful pattern, and 
generally of a dark chocolate color. The rich wear silk 
trousers, stockings and English shoes. The priests dress in 
like manner, excepting that they wear white turbans. The 
women are generally graceful and well formed, fair in com- 
plexion, and of pleasing countenance. They conceal their 
hair under a thin piece of white linen; the hair is 
gathered into a bunch at the back of the head and _ tied 
with the ends of the linen. They wear the sura, 
the pusti and silk trousers. Their outer dress is several yards 


in . a and is generally of bright colored silk or satin, em- 
brofered, or fringed with gold lace. It is folded round tl 


ne 
waist, covering the lower limbs, and the remainder is 
fully thrown over the head, from which it falls upon tl 
Under it they wear a silk vest with short 
‘e very fond of jewelry, necklaces, bracelets : 


i4 

; : 

» rich ladies wear nose-rings, compose 

‘Is with an emerald pendant, and baugles of pe 
f 


ten embroidered with pearls. 
es of the present day closely 
| modes of living, and have ado 


a9 cbs 


in their houses. Formerly 
ieir meals lke the Hinde Ss, and 
large brazen dish, on whieh the vi 
in confusion, or on a plantain leaf; but now t] 
English do. They have three n 
usually consists of tea, bread and |} 
iddle of the d } 
and vegetables, rice, and enrry. Tea is drunk in fl 
afternoon ; and between eight and ten in the event 
sup. This supper is the substantial meal of the 
wines are then consumed in large quantities by 
ean afford them; but the Parsees drink no intoxicating 
liquors during the day. They are enjoined by thei 


ty polio 
ir re FIO! 
PCilsi n 


iy they cline, and bh 


eat 


} who 
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to say grace before each meal. The males eat apart from 
the females, and sometimes each individual eats apart. This 
custom is derived from the Hindoos, for the Persian ances- 
tors of the Parsees not only dined with their mothers, 
wives, and sisters, but took their ladies out with them to 
feasts. The leading Parsees, however, are reviving this 
ancient practice. The Parsee ladies are not seen in society, 
but they have entire liberty in the house. The sons, after 
marriage, do not live separately from their parents, and hence 
it is common to see great-grandfathers and great-grandchil- 
in the same house; hence, also, a Parsee family is always 
large ; Sir Iamsetjee Jeejeebhoy’s numbers upwards of one 
hundred individuals. 


Formerly it was the custom among the Parsees to betroth 


the 


their children at a very early age and bring about early mar- 
riages; but this practice is fast disappearing. The -pgigsts 
are the great match-makers, and they employ astrology in 
furtherance of their schemes. The betrothal is a very sim- 
ple affair. The parents of the boy present a dress to the 
girl, and those of the girl give one to the boy. This ex- 


change of presents make the marriage contract complete 


and it cannot then be dissolved. The wedding m 

place at any time afterward; but it is usual for the astrolo- 
ger to name the “fortunate” day. The wedding is a very 
grand affair, according to the means of the parties. The 
ceremony takes place in the evening in the presence of the 
guests. The whole of the bridegroom’s party, male and 
female, repair to the house of the bride with music and 
priests, and the ceremony takes place in the bride’s house. 
Presents areghen distributed, and the bridegroom and his 
party retire. Then the supper is served, and the health of 
the newly married couple is drunk. 

The Parsees, unlike the Hindoos, allow widows to marry ; 
but they strictly prohibit bigamy. The penalties for this 
offence are very severe. The ceremonies at death are pecu- 
liar. The dying man is washed and dressed in clean clothes. 
The priests then pronounce sundry texts of the Zend Avesta, 
in which the dying man joins if he can; if he cannot his 
nearest male relative does it for him. After death the body 
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is wrapped in clean clothes and placed on an oblong piece of 
polished stone, which is laid on-the floor. The female mem- 
bers and relations of the family then sit down together on a 
carpet spread in the same room in which the body is placed, 
the men sitting on benches on the veranda of the house. 
If the death takes place at night the body is kept in the 
house until the next morning; but if it happens during the 
day it is removed to its resting place in the evening. It is 


aced in an iron bier by the corpse-! 
I 3 I 


wearers ; then two priests 


stand facing the corpse and recite, in ancient 
few now understand, a certain par 

fune ral sermon. The body is then carri 
Silence, which is erected in a solitary place, : 


upon a mountain. The male relatives and 


and at the close of the proc ssion the face of the corpse is 


ung@yered for a few minutes that all may take a last look at 


it, and the whole assembly bow to it. After this the corpse 


is di posit din the tower and exposed to the birds, who soon 
strip it of flesh; the bones then fall through an iron grating 
into a pit beneath, from which they are afterwards removed 
into a subterranean entrance made for the purpose. On the 
fourth day after this a solemn feast for the dead takes place, 
and the women wear mourning from three to thirty days, ac- 
cording to their pleasure or convenience. 

The affairs of the Parsee community, after their expatria- 
tion from Persia, seem generally to have been managed by 
a punchayet, or council of five, selected from among their 
wisest men. We have no record of the early history of this 
body, and are in ignorance as to what laws it was guided by 
in its early existence. It was a court of justiqg, and its deci- 
sions were never disputed. Any one refusing to obey them 
was excommunicated, and his co-religionists held no further 
intercourse with him. He could not attend the fire temples, 
nor receive the rites of Parsee burial. This state of affairs 
lasted until about the middle of the 18th century, when the 
punchayet found they could no longer rule their countrymen 
effectually. In 1778 they petitioned the British governor of 
Bombay for legal power to inflict punishment by beating 
with the shoe. This was granted. But about eight years 
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afterwards violent disputes arose between the priests and 
the people on the subject of. marriage, the former claiming 
the right to marry the daughters of the latter, and pro- 
hibiting their own daughters from marrying a commoner. 
The matter was referred to three English Commissioners, 
who, after a lengthened investigation, reeommended a recon- 
struction and reform of the pruuchayet. Accordingly it was 
changed into a council of twelve by the British Government 
in 1787. And this council continued to act until all the 
riginal members had died off. It was reconstructed in 1818, 
someh ll into contempt. In 1838 the Parsees applied 
legislative council of India for fresh powers agid for 


the alteration of the laws relating to the inheritance of pro- 


I 
the 20th of August, 1855, a public meeting was 


of the fire temples for the purpose of adopting "8 


perty. This application proved unsuccessful. At last, on 


held in one 


for declaring the laws which shall be binding upon thero- 
fessors of the Zoroastrian faith. The mecting appointed a 
committee of 150 gentlemen to draft a code, and these, 
again, selected by ballot a sub-committee of 20 to carry out 
the work. After a time these centlemen completed their 
labors. The laws were drafted, and subsequently accepted 
by the Parsees; and according to it they now govern them- 
selves. We may conclude by observing that the Parsee mer- 
chants are esteemed throughout the commercial world for 
their integrity, enterprise, wealth, and public spirit. They 
have been among the foremost to promote the development 
of the resources of India, and as they own all their prosper- 
ity to the Government of England they are her most loyal 


adherents. 


1. An Ess lyon the principle of Pop lation, or a view of its 
d pre sent eff cls on human h Ippin SS, By 7 R. M \.LTHUS,. 
In wiry COnCeErHENG the powe a of increase in the numbers of 


mankind. By Wiitu1am Gopwin. 
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and scanty clothing. The moral state of these dependents can 
be estimated by the record we have in English history of 
Villeinage, and yet the peasantry in England were superior to 
any other in Europe.* 

In Italy, under Roman rule, when the lands were appropri- 
ated by a small number of citizens, a populace was created 
which had no regular employment, and thence it came that 
provision had to be made for them by the gratuitous distribu- 
tion of bread in the city of Rome—the number of recipients 
in the time of Augustus being 200,000, supposed to be 
male adults, but unmarried. The vice that prevailed in the 
city beyond what’was ever seen before or since was a natural re- 
sult. Of course it was acheck to the increase of free citizens, for 
there would have been an inadequate supply of food, yet at an 
earlier period when there was less inequality in the proprietor- 
ship of lands, a much larger population was maintained. Seyen 
acres was an ordinary farm in the earlier days of the Republic. 
Paulus Emilius lived on one not larger, and had, besides his 
own family, one or two sons-in-law, with their children. The 
number of men called into military service in the second Car- 
thaginian war is almost incredible when we bear in mind that 
the Roman armies were then composed of substantial citizens. 

Again, there may be an industrial class, as the operatives 


in modern manufacturing populations, far more numerous than 


the peasantry of former ages, when each nation had to depend 


upon its own agriculture for support—greater facility of ex- 
change now enables one nation to purchase of another its sur- 
plus food. Thus England at the present time sustains a popu- 
lation far exceeding what it can provide for by its own agricul- 


tural products—the deficiency being made up by importations 


* Villeinage was originally a sort of slavery—villeins being either attached to 
& manor and sold with it, or to the person of the lord, who could dispose of 
them by deed. They were not included in the provision of Magna Charta 
against oppression. ‘‘Nullus/iber homo capiatur,” &c. Even the class above this 
lowest one, viz. : such as were qualified to take part in the business of the county 
courts as jurors, &c., appear to have been mean as compared with the common- 
alty of the present day, as may be judged from the process of attaint for a false 
verdict, which was frequent, and the wager of lair, that is the production of com- 
purgators by a defendant to swear that they believed the defence to be true. 
Yet Fortiscue says, that in France there was no trial by jury, because there 


could not be found competent persons to serve as there were in England. 
De Laud. Angl. 


VOL. XIX.—NO. XXXVII. 6 
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from other countries more sparsely peopled—but it has become 
the most difficult problem of political economy in that country, 
what can be done to check the downward tendency of this: 
crowded and uncultivated part of the people, or rather how to- 
elevate them from their present state of privation and consequent 
abasement, intellectual and moral. 

It is not impossible to impart education to the densest popu- 
lation—that is to say, such education as is furnished in schools 
—but there will necessarily be an absence of all that impor- 
tant part of culture which belongs to the privacy of domestic 
life and solitary reflection. The Chinese are educated so far as 
they can bein the ceaseless stir and din of humanity brought into 
the closest contact; they can generally read and write, and have 
mechanical handicraft, so far as depends upon mere imitative . 
mapipulation, but they are deficient in independent thought and 
originality, or rather individuality of character, and are chiefly 
noted for general uniformity in low propensities. We rely for 
this estimate chiefly upon the testimony of Huc, who has, upon 
the whole, analyzed the Chinese character with a more extended 
observation than any other writer. According to his report 
venality prevails in public office and falsehood in private deal- 
ings. More recently, since emigration from China to Califor- 
nia has been going on, we have had an opportunity of observ- 
ing their habits more closely. It is said that those employed 
in mining and the construction of railroads are industrious, 
frugal, and temperate. This would seem to show that the 
vices they are charged with in their own country may in a 
great measure have grown out of their over-crowded condition. 
It may be that better qualities will be permanently displayed 
in this new field, whereso much greater encouragement is offered 
for upright dealing; but we cannot avoid serious misgiving in 
anticipating what may be the consequence of an unchecked 
flow of the surplus of that densely populated region, whether 
it shall overwhelm the numerically inferior race and give to 
the aggregate an Asiatic type, or whether our superior intel- 
ligence shall be adequate to transmute the Chinese imitative- 
ness into American free thought. One defect there is in the 
Chinese which is of the gravest account, viz.: the entire 


~ 
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absence ‘of religious ideas. The evangelizing of those who 
have come among us is as yet unpromising.* 

The increased facilities in Europe and our own country for 
gaining information must have some tendency to elevate the 
laboring class; but it is questionable whether newspapers and 
the lighter periodicals, while they serve to enliven their minds, 
constitute a healthful stimulang; whether, on the contrary, they 
may not be to the weak mental organism like the dangerous 
resort to opiates and alcohol for the relief of the care-worn 
body. It cannot be said that we have any selfish object in 
making this remark, since our journal has no support to ex- 
pect from that class. Excess of labor or privation, the want of 
proper recreation, the dearth of cheering hope in the future, 
enfeeble the intellect and moral nature. The wild vagaries of 
the morbid minds are most congenial to the toil worn, as may 
be seen in the marvellous circulation of the sensational class 
of publications in England. A like circulation is seen in our 
own country; but here, in place of the monotonous manual 
toil of the English laborers, there is the gadding eagerness in 
pursuit of a better condition, the effect of which is to make 
life restless, to curtail innocent recreation, and to impair vigor 
of mind, save in one direction, to which it is wholly turned. 

A hypostasis complete in its conditions of happiness for an 
entire community was never yet realized, perhaps in the nature 
of things is impossible. The greater part of the experience of * 
mankind has been an effort to secure the advantage of a limited 
number, an aristocracy either by hereditary rank or wealth,} 
without regard to the condition of the many, or rather by the 
sacrifice of the personal rights of the latter. The greater or 





*The estimate by our American missionaries is more favorable as to the 
intellectual character of the Chinese, and the hope of religious impres- 
sion being mace upon them; but the recent comprehensive examina- 
tion by Edkins of their three religions, the Confucian, the Taou-Kia, and 
Buddhism, confirms what we have said of the absence of spiritual ideas, in 
our sense of the term, from the Chinese mind. See Edkins’ Religious Con- 
dition of Chinese, 1859. 

t According to Avistotle’s definition the apzéroz and oAryoz, men of ability 
and men of wealth (Polit. B. 2.), but men of ability have usually been those 
who hed rank; it is only in a rade state of society that mere brute strength 
could acquire leadership. Where laws have been established and civil order 
prevails weight of character will have pre-eminence, and this will belong in 
the greatesi measure to that class, who have ancestral distinction and the 
prestige which grows out of the habit of command. 
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less number of the privileged class have determined, relatively, 
the beneficial character of the government; but whatever the 
number, a common people uniformly have been left unprovided 
for in respect to much that is essential to the proper use and en- 
joyment of life. The free city of Athens, so called in compari- 
son with other states which were more proscriptive of the ple- 
beian element, invested less than a third, or even a fourth, of 
its male population with the framchises of citizenship; the rest 
were slaves or aliens.** In the Roman comitia suffrage was 
allowed to a populace that for the most part was destitute of 
habitations fitted for domestic life,and of means of enjoyment 
except what was provided at public expense, the circus, baths, 
&c. Yet there was a class still below them, libertini, who had 
been manumitted from slavery, but had not received citizen- 
ship; aliens, who, however, more easily obtained citizenship 
than at Athens, and, lasily, slaves, who were imported chiefly 
from Asia. The 200,000 pauper citizens of Rome, it is not 
likely, were possessed of fixed habitations, or at all events, of 
anything more than merely places for sleeping. During the 
day they were in the courts, or public assemblies, or places of 
amusement. Manual labor was left to slaves, intercourse with 
libertine and female slaves was unrestrained, and the moral 
character of the Plebs was probably upon a par with that of 
the Asiatic slaves. Infanticide was of course common, and 
was not prohibited by law.t 





*Ina a at Athens which has been variously estimated from 400,- 


000 to 1,000,000, there were during the Peloponnesian war probably 21,000 free 
male citizens, who, with their families (allowing five to a family, according to the 
common method of computation), would have made upwards of 100,000. 
Aliens were a numerous class—all being so held whose father or mother was 
an alien—but in great emergencies citizenship was conferred upon many aliens 
and slaves for the purpose of providing for military and naval service—only 
citizens being competent to serve. 

¢ When the freedom of the city (that is the rights of citizens of Rome) was 
extended to Italian cities and to Gaul, there must have been a vast increase of 
profligacy by the confluence of a crowd of provincials to the elections, while 
there must have been an abuse of the franchise to an incalculable extent from 
the difficulty of distinguishing slaves and aliens from citizens. The extension 
of e would have added strength to the government had there been any 
proper idea of representation and the provincial cities been permitted to vote 
within their own municipalities. The demand by the Italian cities to | we 
tion in the government of the republic was just, and the concession of the right 
at the termination of the Italic or social war, secured a promise of future 
peace and order, but was in fact followed by civil disturbances and wars that 
ended in the overthrow of the republic. 
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The democractic principle which has been practically devel- 
oped in our own country, and is maintained in England by 
political theorists, is entire equality of rights. Till the late 
rebellion there was indeed an inconsistency with the professed 
principle in the retention of slavery in some of the states, and 
there is still a marked distinction of political ethics growing 
out of pre-existing habit and mode of thought, the consequence 
of that incongruous condition —the arrogance of the former 
master and the contempt of labor heretofore assigned to men- 
ials being yet dominant in the late slave states. 

The principle of equality is, however, fallacious. It operates 
as a reversal of the old regime, and a substitution of the poor 
in place of the rich as the more favored class. This effect was 
observed by Aristotle. “ An aristocracy,” he says, “is liable to 
be converted into an oligarchy which regards only the rich, a 
free state into a democracy whiclgregards only the poor.”* To 
counteract such tendency checks are required, and we have 
none. The will of a majority of the people is absolute. Even 
the restraint attempted by the adoption of constitutions is sub- 
ject to being abrogated by a popular vote, there is only a 
certain formality to be gone through, which in a time of 
vehement commotion may be diggegarded. 

Universal suffrage invests power in the numerical majority, 
which consists of the more ignorant and poorer class of the 
community. Again, it isa fallacy to suppose that by equal 
regard to the whole the welfare of the community will be 
equally provided for. On the contrary the level, if attained at 
all, would be likely to be attained by curtailing one class of its 
educational and social superiority, instead of bringing up the 
other to a higher standard. Thus there would result universal 
mediocrity, which, if it could be of a proper grade, might 
not per se be unfavorable; but it is impossible in a populous 
country that there can be such a condition. Inequality must 
exist, and the levelling process, if attempted to be carried out, 
must inevtiably end in the voluntary transfer of power by a 
demoralized community to some popular and unscrupulous 
leader. 





* Polit. B., iii., ¢. 7. 
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Increase of population is not necessarily indicative of real 
prosperity, even if there should be corresponding increase of 
wealth. Substantial good is best promoted by the mainten- 
ance of individuality and self-respect, and this is impracticable 
in the perpetual intermingling of human beings, so that dis- 
tinction of thought and consciousness is lost.* ‘The populous- 
ness of large cities presses chiefly upon the lower class) The 
rich have it in their power to secure such privacy as suits 
them ; but to the closely crowded poor there is no escape from 
the oppressive magnetism of companions always present—often 
unwelcome. 

On the’ other hand, there is a disadvantage in the sta- 
tionary condition. If the resources of a people remain the 
same they will be likely to continue in the same hands, that 
is in the hands of those who have property and their descend- 
ants. Little opportunity will be found for successful enter- 
prize; a stagnation from ti® want of incentive to exertion 
will be apt, therefore, to ensue. But it is hardly possible 
that such a state should exist for ayy considerable time with 
unchanging uniformity. Either population will advance, and 
then there will be strife of competition, which will result in 
the success of a few and impoverishment of the rest, or there 
will be a gradual decay of $opulation, at least of the better 
sort, by reason of inadequate encouragement for the growth of 
families. Colonization was, in ancient states, the method of 
disposing of surplus citizens, so that the condition of those 
who remained was apparently unchanged. A similar process 
is now going on in European countries by emigration to Amer- 
ica. This will probably continue many years, and to some ex- 
tent obviate the pressure of excessive population. 

In general, however, stationary wealth, or what is equivalent, 
an unvarying limit of production, is a restraint of increase in 
the middle and self-providing class, while in the lowest there 

‘will be improvident procreation or destructive licentiousness. 
The condition of most of the states of Europe during the last 

* «4 population,” says Mill, ‘may be too crowded though all be amply sup- 
plied with food and raiment. It is not good for man to be kept perforce at all 
times in the presence of his species. * * Solitude, in the sense of being often 


a | ee to any depth of meditation or of character. Polit. Econ., 
. 4, 6. 
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three centuries has been nearer a proper equilibrium than was 
ever before realized. In the present century, since the close of 
the Napoleonic wars, there has, however, been a steady increase 
of population, which has been but partially restricted by emi- 
gration. The tendency is especially to the growth of cities. 
‘There has been a vast addition of manufacturing production ; 
but the proportion of growth is still greater in a population 
wholly dependent upon labor. 

II. What will operate to increase or diminish population? 
A law of general application is asserted by Malthus, that 
population will always come up to what can be provided for 
according to the habitual standard of comfort. A correlative 
of this law is, that the apprehension of exceeding that limit 
imposes a check, or, as he expresses it, the increase is restrained 
by fear of want rather than want itself. It is obvious that the 
condition by which this limit is imposed is not merely what 
amount can be produced from land, but also what personal 
security there is of enjoying it. The retainers of a feudal 
baron who were without individual ownership of property, and 
depended upon the will of their superior, could not safely rear 
families, or, at all events, not more numerous families than would 
be needed for services required by him. Again, ina territory like 
Syria, where a farmer is exposed to the risk of having his crops 
carried off by robbers from the desert, there is no motive to lay 
out much labor or expense ; in fact, the greater the production 
the greater the risk of being plundered. This insecurity has 
depopulated that country to a limit far below what could be 
subsisted by proper cultivation, and what has in former times, 
under a better government, been actually maintained.* A like 
effect has been seen in Spain from the general exposure of every 
man of reputed wealth to the violent exactions of bandits who 
have long infested the entire country.t Industry is thereby 





* It is singular that so large a population could ever have been maintained 
in Palestine and the adjoining countries as there must have been in “4 time 
of David. Wars were destructive, the country was often laid waste by in- 
roads that on a larger scale were like the incursions of the Bedouins of the 
present time, and the conquered people, or a large proportion, were usually 
carried away as agin. 

+ Brigan revailed more than 200 years in Spain. The state of 
things, as nh A in Gil Blas, is almost identical with what is described 
dy modern travellers. It is rather highway robbery than assaults upon dwel- 
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paralyzed, large estates in land are suffered to go to waste, 
and peasant labor is in little demand. 

A still greater check to agriculture, and, consequently, to 
population, is when the government itself levies an undue pro- 
portion of what is produced, or when the system of collecting 
revenue is enforced in an arbitrary and oppressive manner. 
The population of Turkey is stationary at a limit much below 
whatis maintained under well-regulated European governments, 
for the reason that the pashas are subject to very little restraint 
and have despotic power over life and property. The differ- 
ence, however, is not so much numerically as in the comfort 
of the people. There is no middle class. Abject poverty is 
the condition of the great mass of the population, and utter 
stagnation of industrial production save what is necessary for 
bare subsistence. The Roman provinces, under the imperial 
government, were exhausted by taxation, the product of labor 
was so largely appropriated for the use of the government that 
it became necessary to enforce it by holding the principal 
men responsible for an entire community.* Population suf- 
fered a corresponding decrease, as may be inferred from im- 
perfect statistics. The difference between Greece under the 
empire and Greece when it consisted of independent states is 
conclusive as to the condition of other Roman provinces. 

With these and analagous modifications it doubtless holds 
true that population will always equal whatever can be sup- 
ported. But what shall be the standard of support? Not, as 
has before been remarked, what will barely maintain life, as if 
men were to be classed with brute animals; but such a condi- 
tion as is deemed the minimum of comfort. In England, 





ling houses, but the latter is usually guarded against by defences, when a resi- 
dence was in the country far from any other ; even in large townsit was, and 
is still, the usual mode to protect the entrance by a gate—the exterior is in fact a. 
wall within which the yard and dwelling are contained. 

* By the revenue laws every town (municipinm) was assessed at a certain. 
number of capita for which the municipality was responsible. The munici+ 
pality was composed of decurions, who were nominally privileged citizens 
(curiales), but were in fact held to this condition involuntarily. A district of’ 
country was included in the assessment, from which it is to be inferred that 
lands were usually in large estates, the proprietors of which resided in the 
towns. The assessment was so oppressive that a large proportion of lands 
was left uncultivated, probably abandoned, in order to escape from the bur- 
den. The capitation was by an imperial decree in some instances reduced: 
Gibbon, c. 17. 
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whether it be owing to climate or to hereditary vigor, a more 
generous diet has always been*deemed necessary than in France, 
and therefore families would not be brought up in the former 
under a pressure of poverty that would be no bar in the latter. 
The destitution in Ireland is even greater than in France, and 
it would naturally be expected, therefore, that population 
would fall away; but here comes in another modification, that 
when the standard is at the lowest possible point, and no pros- 
pect of improvement, there is an abandonment of all regard to 
consequences.* The effect is an increase beyond what is con- 
sistent with sanitary laws. Diseases resulting from privation 
carry off a large proportion in infancy. Pestilence and famine 
occurring at intervals sweep away old and young beyond 
the average which can be supported with a due regard to the 
conditions of health. In countries where the state of society 
is badly regulated the inordinate increase of the lowest class has 
always been thus curtailed. The same principle operates in 
populous cities. A greater proportion die in infancy. It is the 
poorer class that chiefly suffer—the well-conditioned probably 
enjoy a degree of health equal to the highest standard in the 
country. 

Hardships such as are incident to slavery, or to a servile con- 
dition like that of villeins, formerly in England, and the boors, 
traals and serfs of other parts of Europe, tended to restrict 
population, but more especially has this been the case where 
one people have become dominant over another and feebler 
race. When the Spaniards first landed in Hayti it is supposed 
that there were a million of inhabitants, but by the severe la- 
bor and exposure to which they were subjected the number 
diminished in fifteen years to 60,000, and in a short period af- 
ter were exterminated. In Mexico and Peru it is estimated 
that 15,000,000 of human beings were destroyed in the process 
of settlement before a fixed government had been established. 
Slavery in our southern states was not destructive to life as it 


* Mill has noticed the restraining effect of foresight having regard to what 
is deemed respectable. Many are acted upon by fear of losing what are con- 
sidered the decencies of life—some in the middle class by a desire of improv- 
ing their circumstances, This, however, does not operate upon the lowest 
class; they are content to bring up families to live as they have themselves— 
sometimes not even that, but rely upon chance or public charity. 
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has been in all past history, for the reason that, importation 
being prohibited, it became profitable to propagate for sale. In 
Italy, under the empire, the supply of slaves was furnished by 
continual importation ; there was little propagation by the slaves 
themselves, probably because it was more expensive to rear 
them at home than to buy in the Eastern markets. Marriages, 
therefore, were not encouraged, and infanticide was comnion. 

Vice is probably even a greater impediment to growth in 
population than poverty. In the city of Rome, under the im- 
perial government, general licentiousness superseded marriages 
and the raising of families to such an extent that laws were 
enacted for the promotion of matrimony, but with little effect. 
The prevalence of similar immorality in Paris has not the same 
result, in consequence of the care of children of unknown pa- 
rents at public expense. The design was to relieve poor 
mothers of illegitimate children, but no inquiry was made as 
to parentage. But foundling establishmea’s have undoubtedly 
had the effect of increasing the vice whose consequences they 
were intended to alleviate. It isa great drawback also to the 
charity itself that a fearful mortality prevails among infants 
thus provided for, amounting probably to as large a proportion as 
would be sacrificed under the old practice of infanticide—though 
the actual number of illegitimate children is no doubt greater. 
In 1856 there were 120,000 foundlings in France under the age of 
12 years, and 60,000 to 70,000 between 12 and21. The annual 
number received into foundling hospitals is 25,000 to 30,000. 
The mortality is reported to be 52 per cent. under the age of 1 
year, and 78 per cent. under the age of 12, while in the whole 
community 50 in 100 reach the age of 21.* 

A like destruction of life in infancy, through want of proper 
care, is seen in the children of the poor, even when born in lawful 
wedlock. Malthus estimated that in London one-half of the chil- 
dren born die under the gge of 3 years, in Vienna and Stockholm, 
under the age of 2. Perhaps he intended that one-half of the 
deaths were under those ages—even then it would exceed the 





* It is said that 13 per cent. of male foundlings become convicts, or are 
imprisoned under the charge of crime ; one-fifth of female foundlings become 
inmates of houses of prostitution. The number admitted into the foundling 
hospital of Paris in 1856 was 3,943. 
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present mortality. In the city of New York it is ascertained 
by exact statistics that about one-half of the deaths are under 
the age of five. By the United States census of 1860 it ap- 
pears that the average through the entire country is 20.74 per 
cent. under the age of 1; 42.95 per cent. under the age of 5; 
but it is supposed that the enumeration of deaths is deficient, 
particularly of very young children. According to the returns 
the rate of general mortality is 1 in 79, whereas it is insisted 
that the real rate is equal to that in England, which is 1 in 44.* 

Taking into account the comparative unhealthiness of the 
Atlantic coast south of the state of Delaware, and of the lower 
Mississippi, the proportion of infant mortality, it can hardly be 
doubted, is not less than one-half of all the deaths under the 
age of 5. 

There has been of late years great improvement in the con- 
dition of the lower class, sanitary laws are better understood, 
and more attention is given to ventilation, cleanliness, and 
other essentials to health. This has in part been made ne- 
cessary as a defence against pestilence, especially Asiatic 
cholera. Mortality has thereby been diminished, but in the 
same proportion population has increased and is becoming 
more crowded—that is to say, the class which has been thus 
relieved or better provided for. In fact, there is in all the 
charities of our time and the charitable disposition which has 
been developed in the entire community, a tendency to increase 
the evil of too rapid growth of that part of the population 
which is unable to provide for itself. Relief from the pressure 
of want soon creates a greater number that will need relief: 
On the same principle, when greater means of subsistence are 
required by sudden prosperity in trade, manufactures, or other- 
wise, while there is for a time greater apparent comfort, popu- 
lation speedily arrives at a point, when pressure upon these en- 
hanced means begins. So, also, extended cultivation of land fur- 
nishes one generation with a more ample support; but in the 
next generation there will be a greater number to be sup- 


ported.t 





* Kennedy’s Prelim. Report on 8th Census. 
+ Malthus says that uncultivated land has no effect either of injury or bene- 
fit to the poor. Enlarged cultivation will for a time be a benefit, but popula- 
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In British India protection of the people from the 
devastation suffered under former misrule, and the vastly in- 
creased intercommunication between the several parts of the 
country by roads, railways and canals, have had the effeet of 
bringing about a large increase of agricultural production, 
and yet the prices of all products have risen, and there is a 
seeming scarcity of supply. The reason is that population has 
advanced in still greater ratio. Formerly war, famine and pes- 
tilence kept down excessive growth of population. The pres- 
ent scarcity or high prices of the necessaries of life cannot be 
understood by the natives; they superstitiously attribute it 
sometimes to the surveys of the lands for the designation of 
ownership or the construction of roads and other improvements, 
sometimes to the slaughter of cattle by the English, and they 
petitioned against the consumption of beef by the soldiers.* 

The discussions at the recent social science convention in 
Birmingham (October, 1868) elicited some interesting facts and 
theories in relation to the late rapid increase of population in 
England. It was asserted by a Malthusian that such increase 
was confined to the lowest strata of society, whose prolificness 
was in exact proportion to their misery, and the remedy he pro- 
posed was a more energetic and thorough sanitary regulation of 
the physical condition of the poor by government agency. 
Another (Prof. Fawcett) insisted that high wages are no advan- 
tage to an ignorant population; it is only furnishing more 
money to be spent in sensual indulgences. ‘Raise wages and 
there are more frequent marriages, an increase of population, 
and things are soon as bad as ever. This reasoning would go 
to show that in proportion as the circumstances of the lower 
class are made easy they will multiply, and thus, by numerical 
aggregation, press speedily beyond the limit of comfort to that of 
privation. Upon the same principle, relief by public charity 
tends to promote increase of the class from whom the extreme 
pressure of the struggle for subsistence is taken off, so that 





tion would soon come up to the same proportion ; so far as land is not culti- 


vated it is the same thing as having a smaller territory. Prin. of Prop., v. 2, 
210. 


* West. Rev., July, 1868, Art., ‘‘ British Rule in India.” 
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there must be a continual addition to the number relieved, or 
the pressure upon the whole class will necessarily return. 

Ill. Public policy, in restraint of population—provision 
for the poor. It is the most difficult problem of political 
science how to regulate the relief from want as dictated by a 
law of humanity, and at the same time guard against such 
accumulation of the number to be relieved as to defeat 
the charity intended. The alternative method is either to 
leave them to entire dependence upon the superior class, or to 
require them to be self-supporting, and furnish no other aid 
than education and moral discipline. 

1st. The former method assumes that the means from which 
support is to be derived are disproportionately appropriated by 
a few; if that state of things is to be maintained, the obligation 
necessarily results that these shall bestow sufficient for the ac- 
tual subsistence of the many—that is to say, the necessaries of 
life. This is the theory which has been acted upon in England, 
and it must be conceded that in no other country has there been 
amore systematic and liberal provision for the poor than is 
exhibited in English legislation. At an early period religious 
institutions for the aid of the poor were largely endowed by 
government and invested with privileges in consideration of 
such professed object. Of this character were the monasteries 
and other charjggble foundations; so also the church dignitaries 
in their corpora#® constituencies, their demesnes being deemed 
to be held under a pledge of furnishing alms and protecting the 
poor. But in the reign of Henry VIII. the monasteries were 
broken up under the pretext that vice was encouraged and the 
poor not provided for. Then succeeded the poor-laws, which 
became necessary for the support of the class that had hitherto 
received alms, or were entitled to such. The first statute 
(called the Vagrant Act) was based upon the assumption that 
idleness was a misdemeanor, and that all vagrants and needy 
persons should be set at work.* Edward VI. founded two 


* King Henry, on presenting to parliament the form of the act which he 
wanted, said that the gaols must be rid by proclamation or by jury. ‘‘ Stur- 
dy beggars, and such prisoners as cannot be set at work, shall be set to work 
at the king’s charge.” * * ‘Then if they fall to idleness, the idler shall 
be had before a justice of the peace, and his fault written. If he be taken 
idle again, he shall be known where his dwelling is,”—the second time to be 
burned in the hand; the third time to die for it. Froude, Hist. of Eng., v. 
ii., p. 407. 
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hospitals for the relief of the impotent by reason of infancy or 
sickness, and a third (bridewell) for the punishment and em- 
ployment of able-bodied vagrants. But these were found in- 
adequate, and the statute 43 Elizabeth was enacted, which is 
the basis of the poor-laws that are now in force. By this it 
was directed that a fund should be raised in every parish for 
the relief of the poor who were not able to work, and to pro- 
vide employment for such as were able-bodied but could not 
find work. The latter provision has never been efficiently 
carried out. The principle of furnishing work to the poor in 
their own habitations, which was had in view in the act, was 
undoubtedly sound, but it was not adhered to; the modern 
practice has been, with occasional alterations of other experi- 
ments, to bring into a’ work-house all that could not support 
themselves, and this is now forced by statute of 1834 The 
effect has been to take away self-respect from the poor thus 
relieved, and to establish a low pauperisth, which is a heavy 
and increasing burden upon the community. Outside relief 
was formerly given to some extent, but it was found difficult, 
if not impossible, to obtain such careful attention as was 
necessary to insure a just discrimination. The expenditure 
for the poor at public charge has been, however, diminished 
about 40 per cent. under this law; but thig. probably has 
arisen from the fact that a large proportion Biicsc needing 
assistance have rejected it with the condition of being removed 
to the poor-house.* 

The English system has been general!y adopted in this coun- 
try—but the ease with which subsistence is earned leaves a 
very small public burden by taxation for the support of the 
poor, with the exception of some of the large cities, where 
emigrants from abroad are largely congregated. 





* The amount expended in 1818 for direct relief of the poor, was £7,870,801— 
in 1859, £5,586,689. Since 1861, it is estimated that the average had been 
about £5,000,000 annually. It should be understood, however, that there is a 
large expenditure beyond what directly reaches the persons provided for. The 
total expenditure in France in 1853, was $57,886,554, which included nearly 
$7,000,000 for pensions to soldiers, and other items that belonged to the civil list, 

t Yet in the city of New York, which is the most burdened with foreign pau- 
pers, who constitute nine-tenths of the aggregate, the public charge is not more 
than one-half the average rate in England. A large additional amount is, however, 
bestowed through charitable institutions and individual agency. 
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In France the poor were formerly provided for in work- 
houses, and mendicancy was prohibited by law, though the 
law was not rigidly enforced. The present system is to pro- 
vide for the infirm in hospitals; for the able-bodied at their 
homes or in work-houses. It is reported that in Holland there 
are 280,000 paupers in a population of about three and a half 
millions ; in Belgium about 700,000 in a population of four 
and a half millions—being the largest proportion in Europe. 

The other method of providing for the poor before re- 
ferred to can be sustained only by a well-ordered and 
enlightened people. Education, such as is ordinarily obtained 
in schools, is not alone sufficient. In Prussia, education is 
more general than in any country of Europe, and yet it is 
asserted by Alison that the proportion of crime is also greater, 
for which he cites tabular statements of Malte Brun.* 

More recent statistics may, perhaps, not sustain this asser- 
tion ; it may be that a more complete record is kept in Prussia, 
and that the larger proportion is of petty offences. The pro- 
portion of the educated in Prussia is 1 in 7. In France 1 in 
23; in Austria 1 in 15; (yet in the latter crime is said not to be 
one-fourth what there is in Prussia)—in land, (1816), 1 in 
16; in Scotland 1in 11. If the statement, however, be true, 
it must be accounted for by the rigid military system of Prussia, 
whereby all t¢ outh are compelled to take their turn in 
public service, @nd are thus taken away from domestic in- 
fluence at the most critical period of life. It appears to be 
well attested that suicides are of more frequent occurrence 
in Prussia than in any other country, not excepting even 
France. The want of religious influence is illustrated by 
this state of things. Free thinking is prevalent—there is 
neither superstition nor evangelical belief. Of course this 
remark is true only in its general application—it is not in- 
tended to say that religion is extinct, but that it has lost its 
hold of the public mind. There must be a virtuous training 
in the household. Christian doctrine, rightly applied, has 
the greatest power. If a community is properly instructed 
in religious truth, it will not be likely to be led away 





* Hist. of Europe, v. 6, 15, ib. 7, 5. 
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by visionary or unprincipled men—which is the greatest 
danger to which the uneducated are exposed. Such self- 
respect, and the feeling of responsibility by every man to 
society, will have a tendency to insure habits of industry, 
and also a conscientious self-restraint, as to marriage and the 
raising of children. Mill insists that the only effectual 
check to reckless increase of population is the provident 
forethought which will result from education—that the 
producing of large families, without the means of support, 
would be restrained by public opinion holding it a disgrace, 
and he denounces the idea that a married man cannot be 
continent—that having or not having a family is not within a 
man’s own control.* 

There is more basis for another of his hypotheses, viz. : 
that women would not allow excess if stipported by public 
opinion. It is not by the choice of the wife that families 
are too numerous ; to be relieved from it would be hailed as 
a blessing by multitudes. The recent change. of laws in this 
country as to the rights of married women in respect to 
property, has also to some extent modified their personal 
status; at all events, the principle upon which such partial 
change is found@ necessarily involves greater personal 
freedom of the wife, though there has been no statutory 
abnegation of the common law except in the particular 
above mentioned. 

Such self-restraint, however, as a reliable check upon 
improvidence, will require a large advance in intellectual 
and social culture. Luther asserted that sexual instinct 
could no more be resisted than the appetite for food. He 
referred, however, to entire abstinence. It may be mod- 
erated, but not wholly subjected. 

At all events, such rational continence as should be entirely 
subject to prudent calculation, can be sustained only by the 
substitution of other more refined enjoyments, and by an 
equilibrium of mind involving the right exercise of all a 
man’s powers and affections, which is hardly attainable in a 
life of much physical labor or even of intellectual employ- 





* Polit Econ., v. 1, 458. 
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ment, if it be irregular. Equanimity is essential, and this 
requires not only integrity of purpose, but a firm control of 
all passions and impulses. 

We think there is weight in the suggestions of Dr. Draper 
as to public policy in respect to this difficult subject. His 
proposition is that “ population is determined by law,” and 
he deduces that counter-action of the law that resistance 
always implies immorality. ‘He deceives himself who sup- 
poses that he can interrupt action while organization exists ; 
at the most the effect is illusory, and is finding its manifes- 
tation in some other way. Public celibacy is private wicked- 
ness. It is this dreadful truth, as applicable to communities, 
which has induced several European governments to enter 
on those methods against which every religious man must 
revolt, the organization of prostitution.”* 

A statistical fact has recently been brought to public 
notice, which has given rise to an inquiry of peculiar interest 
to our own country. It is stated, as the result of an exami- 
nation of the registry of births and deaths in Massachusetts 
during the last 20 years, that the native population does not 
re-produce itself ; in other words, that it is diminishing, not 
merely by the effect of emigration, but by the decrease in 
the proportional number of births.t 

In the state of New York a similar state of things is shown 
by the censusgf 1865. More than one-half of the married 
women have not an average of two children, a very large 
proportion none. But allowing for the mortality of children, 
it is certain that there can be no increase of population with 
less than an average of three births in each family. 

The explanation given of this falling off in births is two- 





* Future Civ. Pol. of Amer., ec. 2. 


+ The statistics are furnished by Dr. Nathan Allen, of Lowell, on recent 
publications, from which it appears that in a population of which less than one- 
fourth was foreign, more than one-half the births were of foreign parentage. Yet 
there was not the same disproportion of marriages, there being; in 1864, of Amer- 
ican or native born, 7574; of foreign or mixed, 4934. 7 

In a paper recently read by this gentleman, at a social science convention, in 
Chicago, Nov., 1868, he says that formerly, in New England, there was an avet- 
age of from six to ten children to each married couple, but within the presenr 


century the average has fallen to three, and incities the birth rate from the native 
stock is even less. 


VOL. XIX.—NO. XXXVII. 7 
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fold. 1st. Physical degeneracy of American women. 2d. 
Aversion of a large number of married women to having 
children. The latter hypothesis imports that means are re- 
sorted to for prevention. It is not likely that this startling 
condition is peculiar to one or two states. There is a 
homogeneity throughout our country, at least in all the older 
and settled parts, a uniformity of habit, especially in female 
education, manners and tastes. Is it to be inferred that the 
refinement which has become a characteristic of so large a 
proportion of our countrywomen has the tendency to induce 
rejection of the burdens of mental life? French women, who 
are passionately fond of social enjoyments, seem not to be 
affected to a like extent, but we are to take into account the 
slight attention given by them to the nurture of children, it 
being left by the higher class, for the most part, to hireling 
nurses ; while by the lower class it is turned over in consid- 
erable proportion to foundling hospitals. 

The more charitable, and probably the true explanation, 
is the physical enervation of American women, resulting 
from their habits of life. There is an extreme delicacy of the 
nervous system, and therefore an inordinate susceptibility to 
any severe trials of the organism. The consequence isa 
premature failure of health in the majority of married women, 
under the cares and physical ordeals of marriage life, and 
even if life should be prolonged there is induced an in- 
‘apacity for parturition and the nurture of children. 


Arr. V.—1. The true Hislory of the State Prisoner, commonly 
eolled the Iron Mask, extracted from documents in the French 
Archives. By the Hon. Grorce Acar E ts. 


2. Historie de ? Homme au masque de fer ; per J. Devorr. 


“The Man with the Iron Mask,” is the usual designation 
of a French prisoner of state, who died in the Bastille of 
Paris, in 1703. His story may properly be called the ro- 
mance of captivity. For more than a century and a half 
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conjecture has been busy concerning his identity. Last 
January an announcement of considerable interest was made 
in the Moniteur Universel of Paris, to the effect that a young 
writer, M. Maurice Topin, who had just obtained the prize 
of 3000 francs from the French Academy, for a work 
entitled, “ L’Europe et les ™ourbons sous Louis XIV.,” 
after long and laborious research in the public archives at 
Paris, ascertained, on unquestionable evidence, the true 
name of the famous prisoner. It was added that M. Mig- 
net, his uncle, the well-known author, had counselled him 
immediately to address a letter to the president of the 
Academy of moral and political science, announcing his 
discovery, the particulars of which were not to be publicly 
disclosed until after a certain time—probably, in an extended 
memoir, by himself, with the requisite pieces justificati/s, of 
evidence and other documents. As yet, no such disclosure 
has been made. 

What long was known as the Bastille was a castle, built in 
the city wall of Paris, as one of the defences against the 
English ; begun in the year 1569, by Charles V., and com- 
pleted in 1383, during the reign of his successor, Charles VI. 
In succeeding reigns it was so greatly enlarged as to become 
the citadel of Paris; strengthened by the addition of several 
towers, surrounded with a moat twenty-five feet deep, 
through which water flowed. Finally it became a state 
prison, and was besieged and pulled down by the populace 
in July, 1789. Whatis called the Column of July (1830) 
stands on its site. In the year 1697, the responsible office 
of governor of the Bastille became vacant by the death of 
M. de Bezemaux, and Benigné d’Auvergne de Saint Mars, 
Seigneur of Dimon and Palteau, and then governor 
of the island of St. Marguerite, was placed over the 
Bastille. Saint Mars entered upon his duties in the 
Bastille in September, 1698, bringing with him a prisoner 
from the island of St. Marguerite. This was the 
Man with the Ivon Mask, who had been in his charge for 
many years. The mask, however, was not made of iron, but 
of black velvet, strengthened with whale-bone, and fastened 
behind the head with a padlock. It did not cover the whole 
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face, as the lips, chin, and jaws were visible. It was effec- 
tual in concealing the other features. The wearer had 
already been in St. Mars’ custody for a long time, in various 
prisons. St. Mars.conveyed his masked prisoner to Paris, 
and rested with him, on the way, at his own estate of 
Palteau. A letter, dated Juif® 19,1768, published in the 
“ Année Littéraire” of that year, and written by M. de 
Palteau, a direct descendant of St. Mars, describes the visit 
of the Iron Mask. He arrived at Palteau in a litter, which 
preceded that in which St. Mars himself travelled. They 
were accompanied by many men on horseback and by 
peasants who had gone to meet their master. St. Mars 
always ate with his prisoner, who sat with his back to the 
windows of the dining-room, so that the peasants who were 
in the court could not see whether he kept his mask on at 
meals ; but they observed that St. Mars, who sat opposite to 
him, had two pistols placed by the side of his plate. They 
were served by a single servant, who brought all the dishes 
from the ante-room, where they were placed, and always, 
when he came in or went out, shut the door very carefully 
after him. When the prisoner crossed the court he always 
had his black mask over his face. The peasants also ob- 
served that his teeth and lips were seen, that he was tall of 
stature, and had grey hairs. St. Mars slept in a bed which 
had been put up close to that of his prisoner. 

On the taking of the Bastille, in 1789, a careful search 
was made among the records of that prison, for entries 
relative to the Iron Mask. But the great register had been 
mutilated ; folio 120, coinciding with the year 1698, when the 
masked prisoner had been incarcerated, had been cut out. 
Subsequently, however, the original sheet was found among 
the papers of the last governor. The entry, now preserved 
in the library of the arsenal at Paris, is as follows : 





Morir DE LA 


DETENTION. 


Noms ET QUALITES DaTE DE 
DES PRISONNIERS. | LEUR ENTREE. 


Tome, Paaa. | 





Ancien prisonnier de] 18 septembre | Du Junca, On ne 
Pignerol, obligé de|1698 43 heures} _ vol. 37. l’a jamais sgu. 
porter un masque/del’apres midi. | 


n’a jamais scu le 
nom ni les qualités. 





de velours, dont on | 
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This document was first published in a work entitled 
“La Bastille Dévoilée,” accompanied with the comment, 
“This is the famous man in the mask, whom nobody has 
ever seen or known. This prisoner was brought to the Bas- 
tille by M. de Saint Mars on his litter, when he took posses- 
sion of the government of the Bastille, coming from his 
government of the islands of Saint Marguerite and Saint 
Honorat, and whom he had before with him at Pignerol. 
The prisoner was treated with great distinction by the gov- 
ernor, and was only seen by him and M. de Rosarges, major 
of the fortress, who alone had the care of him.” 

In the register of the Bastille the surname, “ Du Junca,” 
in the third column, has been taken for that of the prisoner. 
This was a mistake. The place of Lieutenant du roi, at 
the Bastille had been created by Louis XIV. for M. du 
Junca, who had been “ exempt” in one of the regiments of 
the king’s body-guards. He kept a journal in which the 
arrival of the Iron Mask is thus recorded : 


** Thursday, 18th September, 1698, at three o’clock in the afternoon, 
M. de St. Mars, governor of the Bastille, arrived to take possession of 
his office, coming from"the islands‘of St. Marguerite and St. Honorat, 
bringing with him"in his litter an old prisoner, whom he‘had taken 
under his care at Pignerol, of whom the name is not mentioned, who 
is always kept masked, and who was first placed, till night, in the 
tower of the Basiniére, and whom I conducted afterwards myself, 
at nine o’clock at night, to the third chamber of the tower of the 
3erthandiére ; which chamber I had taken eare to furnish with all 
things necessary before his arrival, having received orders to that effect 
from M. de St. Mars. When I conducted him to the before-mentioned 
chamber, I was accompanied by Sieur Rosarges, whom M. de Mars 
also brought with him, and who is charged to wait upon and take care 
of the aforesaid prisoner, who is fed by the governor.” 


As Rosanges, who was made major of the Bastille by 
Saint Mars, had been brought with him, it is probable that 
he had previously waited upon and taken care of the pris- 
oner at Saint Marguerite. From the prisoner’s arrival at 
the Bastille until his death he is believed to have always 
worn the iron mask. Sometimes, but masked, he attended 
mass in the chapel of the prison, but was forbidden to speak 
or attempt to show his face, and the guard who then escort- 
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ed him received instructions, in his hearing, to shoot him if 
he disobeyed the injunction. He was served by the gover- 
nor himself (or his confidential deputy Rosarges), and none 
others, except priest or physician, ever entered his cham- 
ber. He told the phy sician of the Bastille that he believed 
he was 61 years of age. 

The register of the ‘ ille, published in “La Bastille 
Dévoillée,” has a ntry { » death of the Iron Mask on 
November 19, 035, “aced 45, or thereabouts, buried in 


Saint Paul's the next day at four in the afternoon, under 


the name of Marehiali, in the presence of M. de Rosarges, 
major of the fortress, and of M. Reilh, surgeon-major of the 
of the Bastille, who signed their names in the extract of the 
burial register of St. Paul's. His burial cost forty livres.” 
There is an entry in the parish revister of St. Paul's pre- 
cise ly to the above effect. It is further stated, “ he was ill 
for some hours, and died almost suddenly ; he was buried in 
a winding-sheet of new linen; and, for the most part, every- 


every part of his bed, including the mattresses, his tables, 
chairs, and other utensils, which were all reduced to powder 
and cinders, and thrown into the drains. The rest of the 
things, such as the silver, copper, and pewter, were melted. 
The prisoner was lodged in the third chamber [floor] of the 
tower Berthandiére, which room was scraped and filed quite 
to the stone, and fresh white-washed from the top to the 
bottom. The doors and windows were burned like the rest.” 
It has been stated, on the authority of M. Delaunay, gover- 
nor of the Bastille, “that the floor was new paved, the old 
ceiling was taken away and renewed, and every corner was 
searched in which it was thought that any paper, linen, or 
other memorial of him might be concealed.” 

Such extraordinary precautions indicate a great desire to 
prevent the identity of the Man with the Lron Mask from 
being known. Some have affirmed that his body was 
buried without a head, and M. de St. Foix says, in his 
“ Essais Historiques,” “that a gentleman, having bribed the 
sexton of St. Paul, had the body taken up at night, and 
found a stone instead of the head.” It is more prob- 
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able that the body was subjected to the action of quick- 
lime. Voltaire, in his “Age of Louis XIV.,” has collected and 
repeated some of the gossip of the time, about the pains 


anxiously taken to prevent communication between the pris- 


oner and the world. “ There was sent,” he says, “with the 
greatest secrecy, to the castle on the island of Marguerite, 
on the sea of Trovence, an unknown prisoner, rather above 
the middle size, young and graceful figure. On the road he 
wore a mask with steel springs, that enabled him to eat 
without taking it off . . . . The Marquis de Louvois 
(principal minister of Louis XIV.), who went and saw him 
at St. Marguerite, spoke to him standing, and with that kind 
of attention that marks respect. He was lodged at the 
Bastille as well as that castle would admit. Nothing was 
refuss d him that he desired. His chief taste was for lace and 
linen, remarkably fine. He played on the ouitar. His table 
was the best that could be prov ided, and the governor seldom 
sat down in his presence. An old phy sician of the Bastille, 
who had often attended him when he was indisposed, said 
that he never saw his face, though he had frequently exam- 
ined his tongue and parts of his body; that he was admir- 
ably well made, that his skin was rather brown, that he had 
something interesting in the sound of his voice, that he 
never complained or let drop anything by which it might be 
guessed who he was.” 

Voltaire puts the arrival of the Iron Mask at St. Mar 
cuerite at “some months after the death of Cardinal 
Mazarin, in 1661.” It really took place in 1687. lLou- 
vois, though he corresponded with St. Mars about this 
prisoner, never visited him at the island of St. Marguerite, 
and had been over six years dead at the time of the transfer 
to the Bastille. Voltaire goes on to say , that when the prisoner 
was sent to St. Marguerite “no person of importance 
in Europe was missing.” Yet this prisoner certainly was a 
person of importance. Soon after their arrival there the gover- 
nor put the dishes on the table himself, retired, and locked the 
door. One day the prisoner wrote something with his knife ona 
silver plate, and threw it out of a window to a boat that was 
drawn on shore near the bottom of the tower. <A fisherman, 
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to whom the boat belonged, took up the plate and brought 
it to the governor, who, with evident astonishment, asked 
the man if he could read what was written on the plate, or if 
any other person had seen it. He said he could not read ; 
that he had but just found it, and that no one had seen it. 
He was, however, confined until the governor was certain 
that he could not read, and that none other had seen the 
plate. He then dismissed him, saying, “ It is lucky for you 
that you cannot read !” 

According to the Abbé Papou, a young lad having 
one day seen something floating in the water, took it up. 
It was a fine shirt, written almost all over. He took 
it to M. Saint Mars, who examined it, and asked the 
lad if he could read, or had read it. He repeat- 
edly answered in the negative; but, two days afterwards, 
the boy was found dead in his bed. Another tradition is, 
that one Dubuisson, who was confined at St. Marguerite, in 
the room immediately over that occupied by the masked 
prisoner, spoke to him through the vents of their chimnies, 
and pressed him to declare who he was, but was met with a 
refusal, saving that if he did, it would eost him not only his 
own life, but the lives of all those who should become pos- 
sessed of the secret. Lastly, Monsieur de la Grange 
Chaucel, who was imprisoned at St. Marguerite for writing 
a satire on the duke of Orleans, is reported to have learned 
from several persons there that when St. Mars was about 
taking the Iron Mask with him to the Bastille, the prisoner 
asked whether the king had any intentions against his life, 
and that the answer was, “ No, prince, your life is in safety ; 
but you must allow yourself to be conducted.” There may 
be only slight foundation for these traditions, but they show 
the interest which has attached itself so widely to the Man 
with the Lron Mask. 

The long debated question is, Who was this personage ? 
In connection with this must arise the inquiry, what had he 
done to merit the heavy punishment inflicted upon him ? 
Among the persons who have been put forward by various 
writers are the following :—Mohammet IV., the Turkish 
sultan, who was deposed in 1687 by Solyman IIL ; Arde- 
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wik, Armenian patriarch of Constantinople; Henry Crom- 
well, youngest son of the renowned Oliver, lord protector 
of the commonwealth of England; the Duke de Beaufort, 
known in Paris as “ the king of the markets ;’ Fouquet, who 
was superintendent of finances in the early part of the reign 
of Louis XIV.; the Duke of Monmouth; the Count de 
Vermendois, a son of Anne of Austria, wife of Louis XIIL. ; 
or, lastly, an ex-secretary of state in the service of the last 
sovereign duke of Mantua, of the house of Gonzaga. In 
considering the claims which have been made _ to identify 
each and every of these persons with the mysterious man in 
the iron mask, it is to be remembered that he was in cus- 
tody at St. Marguerite in 1687; that he was placed in the 
Bastille late in 1698, and that, when he died there, in 
November, 1703, he was from 60 to 63 years old, instead of 
45, as stated in the record of the register of the Bastille. 

As for Mohammed ILY., the Turkish sultan, who was de- 
posed in 1687, the year ia which the lron Mask was taken to 
St. Marguerite, it is known that St. Mars had had him in 
charge for several years previously. Besides, the sultan 
did not speak French, but the Mask did, and in a very 
pleasing manner. Nor was there any cause why the king 
of France should have imprison d the Turk for years ; not 
even any proof that he ever set foot on French soil. As the 
Sultan Mohammed LV. died at the age of forty-nine, in the 
year 1691, in the Turkish prison into which he had been 
cast when his army deposed him, fully seven years before 
the Man with the Iron Mask was placed in the Bastille, the 
question as regards him cannot be entertained. 

Ardewik, or Arwediks, as French W riters sometime Ss spell 
it , was Armenian patriach at Constantinople, where he 
made himself very obnoxious to the Jesuits, then very 
powerful in all catholic countries. There was found, about 
the year 1824, in the archives of the foreign office, at Paris, 
a letter from M. de 


in 1725, which state 


> 
»( 


mac, French ambassador to Turkey 


| 
i 
] 
t 


that Ardewik had joined in a cruel 
persecution of the Armenian eatholies, had been kidnapped 
on board a French vessel, had been imprisoned, first in St. 
Marguerite and then in the Bastille, and that this ecclesias- 
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tic was supposed, by some, to be the Man with the Iron 
Mask. That the patriach was thus abducted and placed in 
duresse, seems proven by M. de Bonae’s letter, though 
denied by the French government at the time, when the 
Ottoman court remonstrated. The outrage took place, how- 
ever, after M. Periol had become ambassador to the Sublime 
Porte, in 1699, whereas the Iron Mask was installed in his 
chamber on the third floor of the Berthandiere tower, in 
September, 1698. This puts Ardewik out of court. 

It is difficult to decide why Henry Cromwell should have 
been considered a possible Man with the Iron Mask. He 
was the protector’s fourth and youngest son, born in 1627. He 
fought in the Irish war, by his father’s side, with distin- 
guished gallantry, and governed Ireland as viceroy, with 
judgment and success. Had he been in London when his 
father died he probably would have acted with more firm- 
ness than his brother Richard, who so speedily resigned the 
power he was unable to exercise properly. Henry Crom- 
well, to whom the soldiers were much attached, might have 
been able to hold his own against General Monk. After the 
restoration he passed into obscurity with the rest of his 
family, and lived on a small estate in the country, where 
Charles IL, when attending the races at Newmarket, paid 


him an informal visit, which occupied several hours. Henry 
Cromwell never was in France, and therefore never donned 
the Iron Mask. He was forty-six when he died, in 1673. 
The duke of Beaufort, grandson of Henry IV. of France, 
was set forward, in 1759, by two able authors, Messrs. Du- 
fresnoy and Lagrange Chancel, as the Man with the Iron 


Mask. He was mixed up in many conspiracies during the 


successive administration of affairs by Richelieu, Mazarin, 
and the regency. In the time of the Froude he sided with 
the malcontents, and was very popular with the mob of Paris. 
Reconciled to the court, he was entrusted, in 1669, by Louis 
XILYV., with the command of a fleet sent out to relieve Candia, 
then besieged by the Turks. It is believed that he was 
slain in Candia, during an encounter with the enemy, as his 
body was not found ; (if his head had been cut off, according 
to the Turkish custom, to be sent to the Sultan in Constan- 
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tinople, its identification would have been difficult), a rumor 
prevailed, for a time, that he still lived. As he was born in 
1616 ; he would have been eighty-seven in 1703, when the 
[ron Mask died. 

A claim was set up for Nicolas Fouquet, in August, 1789, 
immediately after the capture and destruction of the Bastille. 
A Paris bookseller named Maradan published a little bro- 
chure, without date, entitled, “ L’Homme au masque de Fer 
dévoilé, @aprés une note trouvcée dans les papiers de la Bas- 
tille.” In this it was affirmed, on the authority of a paper 
said to have been picked up, at or after the storming of the 
Bastille, that Fouquet was the man. The writing ran thus: 

“64389000. Fouquet arrivant des isles Sainte Marguerite 
avec un Masque de fer. * * * Kersadion.” 

It was true that a man wearing an iron mask had been 
conveyed to St. Marguerite, in 1687, by St. Mars, and taken 
to the Bastille in the autumn of 1698, but it is impossible 
that this person could be Nicolas Fouquet, inasmuch as he 
died a captive at Pignerol in 1680. St. Mars, when he had 
charge of the state prisoners in the citadel of Pignerol, ac- 
tually had the duke de Lauzen as well as Fouquet in his 
custody there. Nicholas Fouquet, viscount de Melun and 
de Vaux, and Marquis de Belle Isle, born in 1815, was noble 
by birth, and became Maitre des Requétes in Paris, in 1636, 
at the age of twenty-one—two years before the birth of Louis 
XIV. In 1650, at the age of thirty-five, he purchased the 
high office of procureur général of the parliament of Paris, 
and rendered great service in this situation to the queen- 
mother (Anne of Austria) and Cardinal Mazarin. He was re- 
compensed, ere long, by being made superintendent of fin- 
ances, jointly with M. Servien, but soon acted independently of 
his colleague, and exercised an immense power—political and 
social. He labored without intermission for the benefit of 
the state, restored the public credit, augmented the public 
finances, promoted the interests of commerce, and encour- 
aged literature, science and art. Eminently a man of plea- 
sure, though he would work like a clerk when necessary, he 
also aimed at taking a high position in politics, and is be- 


lieved to have aspired to succeed his patron, Mazarin, in the 
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office of prime minister of France. After the death of Ser- 
vién, his collegue, in 1659, it seemed as if his aspirations were 
likely to be successful. Proprietor of Belle Isle, on the 
north-western coast of France, he fortified it at great cost, 
with the intention, it is supposed, of having a secure asylum 
in the event of a political failure. His prodigality purchased 
him the support of the leading nobility of France. On his 
hereditary estate at Vaux he created, at an expense equal to 
$36,000,000 of French money of the present time, a palatial 
residence which, M. Sainte Beuve declares, was an anticipa- 
tion of Versailles. Thus, long before Louis employed them, 
Fouquet had Le Vau for his architect, Le Brun for his paint- 
er, Le Notre for his landscape gardener, Moliere for his 
dramatist, Pélisson for his secretary, and Vatel for his maitre 
Vhotel. For soci ty, he had the wits and beauties of Paris, 
which then was the gayest and most intelleetual city in Eu- 
rope. At Vaux, where he held a court, attended by talent 
and beauty, as well as by rank and fortune, Fouquet gave a 
féte to Louis XIV., in August, 1661, on which he expended 
over a mnillion franes, which may be estimated at double that 
amount in the specie currency of to-day. On that occasion 
Moli¢re’s comedy of “ Les Fiicheux ” was performed for the 
first time. King Louis, then only twenty-three years old, 
was displeased at seeing himself outshone by his own ser- 
vant, and is said to have also been pricpuee d beyond measure 
on «discovering that Fouquet had presumed to rival 
him in the affections of Louise de la Valliere, of 
whom his maj ty was then very much enamored. Thus 
irritated, and prompted by Colbert, who afterwards sue- 
ceeded to the office of minister of finance, the king issued 
an order for the arrest of Fouquet, which was made by 
D’Artagnan, the captain-lieutenant of Mousquetaires, who is 
the hero of Alexander Dumas’ best historical romance. 
This was linmediately after the death of Mazarin, and it 
was declared that among Fouquet’s papers had been found 


not merely credence of his intrigues to become prime-min- 


ister, but to obtain supreme power, even by open rebellion. 
His having fortitied Belle Isle in the most complete manner 
was alleged as corroboration of this charge. His trial for 
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malversation and high treason occupied three years. On his 
conviction thirteen out of twenty-two judges voted for ban- 
ishment for life, and nine for death. To permit a man of 
his talents, ambition, and energy to live in any foreign 


country, where he might dispose of his state secrets to the 
detriment of France, was what King Louis was reluctant to 
allow, independently of the anger which rankled in his mind 
on account of his suspected passion for the fair De la 
Vallicre. <A traitor might be mercifully dealt with, but roy- 
alty had no pity for a rival. Not Louis only, but Colbert, 
Le Tellier, and others who envied or feared him, were the 
enemies of Fouquet. Guy Patin states, in a letter dated 
December 23d, 1664, that the common belief at court was 
that, if condemned to death, Fouquet would certainly be exe- 
euted. Anne of Austria, who was well disposed to him, said 
to Madame Fouquet, “Pray to God and to the judges for all 
they can do in favor of M. Fouquet, for he has nothing to 
hope for from the king.” Racine declares, in his “ Frag- 
ments historiques,” that Louis said to Mademoiselle de 
la Valliére, “If he is condemned to death I shall let him 
die.” It was no secret that his majesty was displeased with 
the comparative clemency of the judges. He changes their 
sentence of exile to perpetual imprisonment, and Fouquet 
passed the rest of his life, (sixteen years), in the castle of 
Pignerol, where he was put in charge of St. Mars, who sub- 
sequently had the duke de Lauzun (another disgraced 
royal favorite) in his custody, and was also subsequently 
the jailor of the Man with the Iron Mask. The death of 
Fouquet took place at Pignerol, on the 23d of March, 1680. 
The angry feelings of the king induced him to have Fouquet 
treated with extreme rigor in prison for several years. 
Louvois’ letters to St. Mars, still existing, impress upon him 
the necessity of being very strict with the prisoner. This 
severity was enforced during eight years, after which it was 
somewhat relaxed, for Fouquet was then allowed to receive 
letters from his wife, and visits from the officers of the 
garrison. Seven years later (1679—when he was sixty- 
four years old) he fell ill, and received permission to use the 
baths of Bourbon. The boon came too late, for he died of 
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apoplexy, in prison, on the 23d of March, 1680, as appears 
by a letter from St. Mars to Louvois. Madame Fouquet was 
in the town of Pignerol when her husband died, and one of 
their daughters was about occupying a room next to, and 
communicating with, his in order that she might attend him 
in his illness. The count de Vaux, Fouquet’s eldest son, 
was also at Pignerol, and St. Mars was reprimanded from 
Paris for allowing him to remove “ his father’s papers and 
verses.” Permission was criVe n to Madame Foudu t to take 


the body of her husband, and she had it de posited, as the 
burial registry of the convent of the Filles de la Visitation 
of Paris z , In the 1 of that convent, in the 
same vauitl i} whicl father’ remains had been 


place d forty vears bye ore, I his W yuld appear to be conelu- 


‘ 4 . ] °F 
Histoire de L’ Homme au masque 


ID. 


vho did not WiaryTy Loui 

‘ 4 . ~ : | 
Fouguet for having aspired to co 
: ; : 


his mistress nhineteeh years 


tile kd and 


fouquet was born in 1615, and would have been eighty-eight 


vi ars old at his dk ath, if he had be« nh thy Ve rit ible Man with 
the Iron Mask, who died in the Bastille, in 1703, was set 


down in the burial register as 45 years old, and, by all 
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accounts was 63. There is no out-arguing the logic of 
dates. 

There are not even plausible reasons for believing that the 
duke of Monmouth, an illegitimate son of Charles IT. by 
Lucy Walters, could have been the masked prisoner of the 
Bastille. Nevertheless, Poullain de Saint Foix asserted this 
in a letter published in “L’Année Litteraire” of the year 
1768. There was a suspicion in England, even during the 
life-time of Charles If., that Monmouth was his legitimate 
son, and indeed he had been treated by the king with sueh 
marked distinction as to corr ate e behef. Before 
“Mr. James Crofts,” as he “all at court, had eom- 
plete d his sixteen ar, Wa narriedt t Lid Lady Anne, 
heiress of the gre uecleugl ty, and created 
of Monmouth. l 


‘ 
Ut 


auke 


and murides r, 
power and popery. 


‘uhh, ail | VW 


Monmouth 
land condemned a 
on Tower Hill, on Jul 


deposited under t 
Pet r,in the towe) 
devotion of thie ~ 


face of the strona 
Was ever verified, m 


was still living, and that he would ve ap ir in 


person, it was said, who was remarkably like Monmouth, 


had sacrificed himself to save the Protestant hero. The 
vulgar long continued, at every important crisis, to whisper 


that the time was at hand, and that King Monmouth would 
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soon show himself.” That year, and again in 1698, attempts 
were made to represent him, in the counties of Wilts and 
Sussex. “So long,” Macaulay adds, “ did this delusion last 
that when George III. had been some years on the English 
throne, Voltaire thought it necessary gravely to confute the 
hypothesis that the Man in the Iron Mask was the duke of 
Monmouth.” Many ballads of his time, preserved in the 
Pepysian collection, represent Monmouth as living, and 
predict his speedy return. In 1688, during the exciting 
trial of the seven bishops, “the rusties in many parts of the 
country {England}, loudly expressed a strange hope which 
had never ceased to live in their hearts,” that their Mon- 
mouth would suddenly appear, would lead them to victory, 
and would tread down King James! The Pere Griffét, who 
himself had been chaplain in the Bastille for nine years, and 
was a skilful and profound historian, strongly opposed the 
Monmouth theory of St. Foix, and a fierce encounter between 
them took place in Frerou’s “Année Litterarie.” Griffet 
demolished St. Foix’s unsupported statements, but set up a 
new man (count de Vermandois) as a candidate for the 
martyrdom of the Iron Mask, and died, (in 1771,) before he 
had written much to prove his case. 

In the year 1745 a work entitled “ Mémoires secrets pour 
A histoire de Perse,” was published at Amsterdam. It was 
an allegory, and assumed to be a history of the court of 
France after the death of Louis XIV. The names, which 
were framed to resemble the Persian, were imaginary. The 
story supposed the Regent Orleans to have paid a visit to 
the Bastille, to ascertain whether a prince who had been 
sent thither, and was reported to have died there, thirty- 
eight years before, was still alive. This was the count de 
Vermandois, reputed son of Louis XTV. and Mademoiselle 
de la Valliere, who, it was alleged, had been condemned to 
perpetual imprisonment for having given the dauphin a 
slap on the face. A report of his death had been raised : he 
had been interred with magnificent obsequies, and had been 
secretly transferred to a prison in the isle of Ormus, (Sainte 
Marguerite,) there to finish his days. In the romance, the 
name of Giaffer was given to this victim, and the old story 
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of his having endeavored to communicate with the outer 
world by scratching his name, with the sharp point of his 
knife, on the back of a silver plate, is repeated. It is added 
that, after a long residence in the citadel of Ormus, this 
state prisoner was transferred to a cell in Ispahan, (the 
Bastille of Paris); his former jailor,a man of rank, being 
continued in personal charge of him by promotion to the 
vacant governorship of that prison, and that, effectually to 
prevent his being recognized, an iron mask perpetually 
covered his face. The authorship of this so-called Persian 
story has been attributed to M. Pecquet, a clerk in the 
foreign office at Paris, who was sent to the Bastille on sus- 
picion of having written it. 

In 1746-52 the voluminous chevalier de Mouhy, a French 
novelist, published at the Hague, in three volumes, a ro- 
mance entitled, “ Le Masque de Fer, ou les aventures ad- 
mirables du pére et du fils,” in which he mentioned numer- 
ous instances of state prisoners having been masked. At 
Berlin, in 1751, was published the “Siecle de Louis XIV.,” 
written by Voltaire under the nom pe plume of M. de Franche- 
ville The story of the count de Vermandois was reproduced 
in this, with some gossip about the masked prisoner, which 
it was pretended had been supplied by certain officers of 
the Bastille. The commencement of his captivity was here 
stated at a few months after the death of Mazarin, in 1661, 
and the date of his transfer to the Bastille is given as 1690, 
instead of 1698. It is a well-established fact, that, notwith- 
standing all the speculations respecting him, the count de 
Vermandois, actually died on the 19th of November, 1683, 
after a week’s illness; that he was buried with great pomp 
in the cathedral church of Arros, a Flemish-looking town in 
Artois, by the express desire of Louis XIV., in the same 
vault in which reposed the remains of Elizabeth, countess 
of Vermandois, wife of Philip of Alsace, count of Flanders, 
who died in 1182, and that a royal grant of 10,000 livres 
was made to the chapter of the cathedral for a perpetual 
dirge to be chanted to his memory. 

The prevailing belief in France, for a long period, was that 
the Man in the Iron Mask was a twin brother of Louis XIV.; 
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in a word, that Anne of Austria, having given birth to Louis 
XIV., was delivered of a second son, some hours later, and 
that, fearing that the pretensions of a twin brother might 
one day be employed to renew the civil wars which had 
afflicted France at various times, the king, their father, 
resolved to conceal the birth, and had the second infant sent 
away to be brought up privately and obscurely. There was 
danger of a disputed succession, it being the opinion of 
certain legal and ecclesiastical authorities that the first-born 
of twins has at best but a doubtful claim to any inheritance 
depending upon birth.* 

The legend further states that the child brought up and 
privately educated in Burgundy, grew to manhood, discovered 
the secret of his birth, by means of a portrait, and was then 
placed in confinement with a mask to conceal his features, 
which very greatly resembled his brother. A prophecy had 
announced disaster to the royal family from a double birth,t+ 
and it was said that, to avoid this, Louis XIII. had caused 
the last born of the twins to be brought up in secret. 

Other accounts, which also represent Anne of Austria to 
have been mother of the masked prisoner, do not credit her 
with the prudence of a virtuous wife. It has been charged 
that she had an ingrigue with the duke of Buckingham, 
who was ambassador in France in 1625, thirteen years be- 
fore the birth of Louis XIV., which took place after she had 
been twenty-three years married, without having produced 


an heir to the throne of France. Contemporary memoirs 


* A French author says ‘ Plusieurs médecins pensaient que le dernier né 
de deux fréres jumeaux est le premier concu, et par conséquent qu'il est roi 
de droit.” 

+ In a Paris paper (Le Petit Journal, 20th January, 1869,) is the following, 
which may be considered curious, if true :—‘*On a prétender que le regent 
d'Orelans avait livré le secret du nom du Masque de Fer a sa fille. Voici la rela- 
tion qu'il lui donna ; elle est cens¢ée (manée d'un pretendu gouverneur de l'intér- 
essant captif,et se trouve aujourd'hui dans les archives du gouvernement 
anglais. Le Prince infortuné que j'ai ¢levé et gardé, dit-il, jusqu’a la fin de 
mes jours, naquit le 6 septembre 1638, a huit heures du soir, pendant le 
souper du Roi Louis XII. —Son frére, actuellement régnant (Louis XIV.), 
“tait né le matin, a midi, pendant le diner de son pére ; mais autant la nais- 
sance du premier fut splendide et brillante, autant celle de son frére fut 
triste et cachée avee soin ; car le roi, averti par la sage-femme que la Reine 
deyait faire un second enfant, avait fait rester en sa chambre le chancelier de 
France, la sage-femme, le premier auménier, le confesseur de la reine et 
moi... pour tre témoins de ce qui arriverait et de ce qu'il voulait faire s'il 
naissait un second enfant...” 
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and correspondence have abundantly shown the general be- 
lief that the duke of Buckingham did not cherish an unre- 
quited passion for Anne of Austria, and it has been remarked 
that the assassination of the duke looked like the ven- 
geance of a wronged husband. It has also been declared 
that the Man with the Iron Mask was a young foreigner, 
gentleman of the chamber of Anne of Austria, and was the 
real father of Louis XIV. The alleged source of this scan- 
dal was a little book published at Cologne in 1692, entitled, 
“Les Amours d’Anne d’Autriche, épouse de Louis XIIL, 
avec M. le C. D. R., le véritable pére de Louis XIV., roi 
de France; ou l’on voit au long comment on s’y prit pour 
donner un hériteur 4 la couronne, les ressorts qu’on fit jour 
pour cela, et enfin le dénouement de cette comédie.” The 
third edition of this book has on its title page, “ Le Cardinal 
Richelieu,” instead of the initials “C. D. R.,” which have 
been taken for the Count de Rivitre by some, while others 
(of whom M. Paul Lacroix is one) fancy that the count de 
Rochefort was indicated. 

Up to the year 1770, when a letter, written by the baron 
d’ Heiss, appeared in the “Journal Encyclopédique,”’ no one 
seems to have got upon the track of the true hero of the 
Iron Mask mystery; D’Heiss copied a statement, printed 
in the “ Histoire abrégée de Europe,” for August, 1687, to 
the effect that a secretary of the duke of Mantua, who had 
endeavored to dissuade him from selling his capital town, 
and had done much to oppose the designs of France against 
Italy, had been lured beyond the frontier of Piedmont, 
seized, and conveyed to Pignerol, and finally conducted to 
St. Marguerite, where he was then (1687) under care of M. 
de St. Mars, the governor. M. Louis Dutens, writing nine- 
teen years later, adopted and repeated the above statement, 
and his conjectures were strengthened by the “ Reserches 
historiques et critiques sur homme au masque de fer,” 
by M. Roux-Fazillac, published in 1800, and finally estab- 
lished as the true and full solution of the question, by M. 
Delort’s “ Histoire de Thomme au masque de fer,” published 
in Paris in 1825. 


This last author, shrewdly believing that the solution of 
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the mystery was to be found in the archives of the French 
government during the reign of Louis XIV., obtained per- 
mission, during the reign of Louis XVIII., to examine 
these documents carefully. He found a continuous corres- 
pondence between Louvois, minister of Louis XIV., which 
proved that the prisoner, who had been a state and secret 
prisoner of France from May, 1679, until November, 1703, 
when he died in the Bastille, wheas name was concealed, 
whose fate was instant death if he uttered a syllable which 
could disclose his identity, was Count Matthioli. The rea- 
son why so much and such long concealment was used must 
have been that Matthioli, however unworthy, was a minister 
plenipotentiary when he was seized ; that the law of nations 
was greatly outraged by such an act, as an ambassador is 
supposed to represent his sovereign, personally as well as 
politically ; that, there being no proof of his seizure and de- 
tention, it was easier to deny than justify ; and that, denial 
once made, the “honor” of France required that it should 
be adhered to. King Louis, who did not shrink from crime, 
would have blushed at having committed the offence of be- 
ing detected and exposed. Therefore, Matthioli was a pris- 
oner under unusally severe discipline for nearly five and 
twenty years! Let us see what he had done to arouse such 
cruel enmity of the king of France. 

Hercules Matthioli, born in Bologna in December, 1840, 
became secretary of state to Charles IIL, duke of Mantua, 
whose successor made him supernumerary senator, gave 
him the title of count, and placed great confidence in him. 
Matthioli, a venal man, consented to take part in a scheme 
devised by the Abbé d’Estrades, French ambassador at 
Venice in 1677, for allowing a French garrison into Casale, 
the capital of the Montferrat, and the key of Italy, as ena- 
bling its military occupants to invade Milan at will. Charles 
IV. of Mantua allowed his mother, an Austrian princess, 
wholly in the interests of the court of Spain, to govern his 
duchy; was dissatisfied with being thus reduced to a cipher, 
wanted money, and was supposed to be thus accessible. 
Matthioli represented himself as inimical to the Spanish in- 
terest, and desirous of entering into the service of France. 
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He was then in his 27th year, highly accomplished, clever, 
and had shown talents for public life. He entered into a 
secret agreement with d’Estrades, and introduced a French 
agent to the duke of Mantua, and was finally sent to Paris 
by the duke to close the compact speedily. Accordingly 
Matthioli made a treaty with King Louis, who gave him a 
secret audience, and presented him with a large sum of 
money and a valuable ring, that French troops should be 
received into Casale, that the duke of Mantua should com- 
mand any French army sent into Italy (Louis had a design 
upon the duchy of Milan), and that when the treaty was 
executed, Louis should pay 100,000 crowns to the duke of 
Mantua. Having a valuable secret in his possession, Mat- 
thioli resolved to trade upon it. For a money payment he 
allowed the President Turki, one of the ministers of the 
court of Savoy, to make copies of all the documents he had 
brought with him from Paris. He did all he could to retard 
the admission of the French troops into Casale. At last, 
late in April, 1679, unable to delay any longer without 
causing suspicion, Matthioli reached Turin to make a final 
arrangement with d’Estrades. But the duchess of Savoy 
had shown d’Estrades the documents which Matthioli had 
sold to her minister, and therefore the full extent of Matthi- 
oli’s treachery was disclosed. King Louis, thus betrayed 
and deceived, resolved to have full revenge on Matthioli, 
who was easily induced, by a promise of money, to cross the 
frontier and pass into France. He had no idea that he was 
detected, or even suspected, and easily fell into the trap. 
Catenat, the French commandant, who awaited him, vainly 
endeavored to obtain a confession as to the place where the 
original papers relating to Casale were concealed, and then 
arrested him, and conveyed him at once to the adjacent 
fortress of Pignerol, where state prisoners were sometimes 
detained. This was on May 2, 1679, and here it may be 


stated that, in 1681, Casale was given up by the duke of 


Mantua to a French garrison in terms of the treaty nego- 


tiated by Matthioli. 
St. Mars, who began by treating his prisoner very civilly, 


mentions him by name in his letters to Louvois, but in a 
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short time called him Lestang. Matthioli prevaricated about 
the papers—perhaps he hoped to be speedily liberated, 
when hemightmake money ofthem. Finally, but not without 
great difficulty, (they had to threaten him with the torture,) 
Matthioli told where the documents could be found. A 
political intriguer to the last, he suggested a new plan for 
inducing the governor of Casale, simply through his (Mat- 
thioli’s) influence, to admit a body of French troops, with- 
out the concurrence of the duke of Mantua. Thus having 
betrayed King Louis to Savoy, to Austrias and to Spain, he 
was willing to balance the account by betraying his own 
sovereign, who so much trusted him, to France! His pro- 
posal was not accepted. He had been a month in prison 
before he gave up the papers. 

Matthioli anticipated only a short detention. He was speedily 
undeceived, as is shown in the whole official correspondence 
between Louvois and St. Mars, which M. Delort has given very 
fully in his book. The whole of this correspondence passed 
under the eye of Louis XIV., whose outraged personal feel- 
ings it completely exhibits. Louvois writes all through as if 
from royal dictation. From the moment of the arrest, St. 
Mars acted upon the strict instructions, repeatedly conveyed 
through Louvois, to conceal that such a prisoner was at 
Pignerol, to conceal his identity, and to prevent him from 
holding intercourse with any one but himself and the very 
few whom it was necessary to trust. During the first days 
of Matthioli’s imprisonment he was waited upon by St. 
Mars himself. In a few days the Abbé d’Estrades contrived 
that Matthioli’s servant should be sent to him, with the 
effects and papers he had left at Turin. St. Mars took a 
sure way of securing this man, for he was locked up like his 
master, and remained a prisoner for life, that he might wait 
upon Matthioli:—this wasdone to obviate the necessity of 
admitting any of the attendants of the prison into his pre- 
sence. 

St. Mars was repeatedly and strongly urged by Louvois, 
(i.e. by the king) not to treat the prisoner too kindly. Before 
he had been a fortnight in prison, Louvois wrote : “ You will 
have sufficiently seen by my former letters that it is not the 
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intention of the king that the Sieur de Lestang should be 
well treated, nor that, except the absolute necessaries of life, 
you should give him anything that may tend to make him 
pass the time agreeably.” 

In almost every letter to St. Mars, for a long time after 
this, he was reminded of “the severity with which the indi- 
vidual named Lestang must be treated ;” and commanded to 
keep Lestang “in severe confinement, and not to be allowed 
to see a physician, unless he were in absolute want of one.” 
The result was the prisoner’s mind broke down. 

In January, 1680, St. Mars reported that, like a monk im- 
prisoned at Pignerol, he had become “subject to fits of 
madness.” He complained in this state, that he was “not 
treated as a man of his quality and the minister of a great 
prince ought to be ;’ declare d that he conversed eve ry day 
with God and his angels, and that he was the near relation 
of the king, to whom he wished to write to complain of the 
way in which he was treated. Louvois wrote in reply ; “ With 
regard to the Sieur de Lestang, I wonder at your patience, 
and that you should wait for an order to treat such a scoun- 
dlrel as he deserves, when he is wanting in respect to you.” 

By this time Matthioli had become violent, using terrible 
menaces, and writing abusive sentences on the wall of his 
room with charcoal, insomuch that Blainvilliers, St. Mars’ 
trusty and fitting lieutenant, was obliged to threaten him 
with personal chastisement. He asked for a priest 
to visit him, to whom he might confess. In a dungeon 
near him was another prisoner, a Jacobin monk, who, for 
some cause now unknown, was treated very rigorously. 
Matthioli was placed in the monk’s room, and St. Mars, (7th 
September, 1680,) wrote to Louvois thus :—“ Since you, sir, 
permitted me to put Matthioli with the Jacobin in the lower 
part of the tower, the aforesaid Matthioli remained for four 
or five days in the belief that the Jacobin was a man whom 
I had placed with him to watch his actions. Matthioli, who 
is almost as mad as the Jacobin, walked about with long 
strides, holding his cloak above his nose, crying out that he 
was not a dupe, but knew more than he would say. The 
Jacobin, who sat continually on his truckle-bed, with his 
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elbows resting on his knees, looked at him gravely without 
listening tohim. The Signor Matthioli continued still in the 
persuasion that it was a spy that had been placed with him, 
until he was one day disabused by the Jacobin’s getting 
down from his bed, stark naked, and setting himself to preach 
in a wild incoherent style. I and my lieutenants viewed all 
their pranks through a hole over the door.” Matthioli’s 
madness may have been assumed. Probably he became 
quiet and submissive, under fear of Blainvilliers’ cudgel. 

In April, 1681, St. Mars, who had only the command of 
the state prisoners, was offered the governorship of the 
fortress of Pignerol, was promoted to the government of 
Exiles, a strong fortress on the frontier of Piedmont, and 
desired him to take with him, from Pignerol to Exiles, only 
“the two prisoners in the lower part of the tower,” namely, 
Matthioli and the monk. He received very minute instruec- 
tions respecting the two prison rs, for their safe keeping, 
and to prevent their having any communication with other 
luding the soldiers who were on duty to guard 
and watch them. Late in the autumn of 1681, St. Mars re- 
moved his prisoners to Exiles, where they were kept with all 


persons, ine 


the strictness and in all the seclusion required, 

It appears that St. Mars, as well as his two prisoners, had 
bad health at Exiles. Early in 1686 the monk died, and 
Matthioli was very ill. St. Mars petitioned the king for a 
change of governorship. This was granted in January, 
L687, | \ his app intment to the government of the islands of 
St. Marguerite and St. Honorat, on the coast of Provence, 
not far from Nice, and he was directed, as before, to take his 
prisoner with him. This was dene by conveying him (to use 
St. Mars’ own words) “in a chair covered with oil-cloth, into 
which there would enter a sufficiency of air, without its being 
possible for any one to see or speak to him during the jour- 
ney—not even the soldiers whom I shall select to be near 


the chair.” Effectually to prevent his being seen, the pris- 
oner was made to wear a mask of black velvet, stiffened with 
whalebone. The padlock which fastened it at the back of his 
head was the only metal in the so-called iron mask. In his 


new prison, the rigorous rules long applied were not relaxed- 
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The prisoner’s room had only one window, with iron bars, 
and looking out upon the sea. Sentinels, continually on 
guard, had orders to fire at all boats which approached too 
near. His valet, who died at St. Marguerite, was not re- 
placed. Having remained eleven years at St. Marguerite, St. 
Mars was appointed governor of the Bastille, in the last days 
of 1697, and, as has already been related, took his prisoner 
thither in September, 1698, as previously described. 

The state secret of Louis XIV. was well kept, until the 
French archives were put into the witness-box. In 1826 the 
Hon. George Agar Ellis, created Baron Dover in 1831 (the 
title is now extinct), publish da volume, the title of which is 
given at the head of this article. Itis: “The true history 
of the state prisoner, commonly ealled the Iron Mask, ex- 
tracted from documents in the French archives.” Most of 
these had previously appeared in M. Delort’s work. They 
occupy 263 out of the 352 in Lord Dover's book, the narra- 
tive portion of which, though full of facts, is singularly dry. 
It may be doubted whether M. Maurice Topin, the prize- 
winner of the Academie Francais, can supersede the evidence 
which establishes Matthioli (Sieur de Lestang, of Pignerol, 
and Signor Marchiale of the Bastille) as the Man with the 
Iron Mask. 

The secret must have be en known to others bes ides Cate- 
net and St. Mars, Louis XIV. and Louvois. The duke of 
Orleans, who was regent of France after the death of Louis 
XIV., was in possession of it, and many attempts were un- 
successfully made to coax or surprise it out of him. Not 
even to Louis XV. did he disclose it until afterthat monareh 
had attained his majority. In tarn, Louis refused to speak 
of it always evading the subj ct. Even to the duke de 
Choiserel, his favorite minister, he refused to confide more 
than that all conjectures that had hitherto been broached 
were erroneous. To Madame de Pompadeur, who pressed 
him long and closely upon it, his utmost revelation was that 
he was “the minister of an Italian prince.” ‘This is stated 


in a work entitled “ La Correspondence Interceptée,” by M. 
Lewis Dutens, published in 1789, who said he received the 
information from the Duke de Choiserel himself, and by Mr. 
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Quintin Crawford in his “ Mélanges @’historie et de littérature,” 
published in 1809. Madame Campan declares in her mem- 
oirs that she had heard Louis XVI. tell Marie Antoinette 
that the Count de Mawrapas (who, both from his age and 
situation, was very likely to know the truth), had informed 
him that the Iron Mask was “a prisoner dangerous from his 
intriguing disposition, and a subject of the duke of Mantua.” 

Napoleon, according to the dutchess d’ Abrantes, had a 
strong desire to penetrate the mystery, and had many in- 
quiries made, but without effect. He desired Talleyrand to 
have the archives of the foreign office carefully examined, 
and was much disappointed when no light was thrown upon 
the secret. Las Casas reports, in his memoirs of Napoleon, 
that the conversation having turned, one day, at St. Helena, 
upon the Lron Mask, Napoleon stated that he was known to 
have been the twin brother of Louis XIV., and the elder of the 
two; that, on one occasion, a genealogist endeavored seriously 
to demonstrate to him (Napoleon) that he was a lineal de- 
seendant of the Iron Mask, and, consequently, the legitimate 
heir of Louis XIII. and Henry IV., in preference to Louis 
XIV. and all his issue ; that the name of the jailor of Sainte 
Marguerite was M. de Bonpart, “a circumstance, to begin 
with, very singular;’ that his jailor, it was asserted, was 
aware of the origin of his prisoner; that he had a daughter ; 
that she and the prisoner, both young, saw each other and 
loved ; that the governor having informed the court of this 
circumstance, it was decided to allow the unfortunate captive to 
seek in love and marriage an alleviation of his misery ; that 
there was an entry of the marriage in the register of one of 
the parishes of Marseilles ; and that the children born of this 
union were silently and secretly conveyed to Corsica, where 
the difference of language, chance, or perhaps intention 
had changed the name Bonpart to Bonaparte and Buona- 
parte, which has the same meaning, and is, in fact, the same 


thing. Such was the genealogist’s ingenious story, which 
Napoleon, proud of his ancient Tuscan descent, could scarce- 
ly have believed. When he repeated it to Las Casas he ad- 
ded a circumstance which, at the time of the revolution, had 
been mentioned in favor of the Orleans branch. “It was 
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founded,” he said, “on a document found in the Bastille, and 
surmised that Anne of Austria, who was brought to bed after 
twenty-three years of sterility, had been bypught to bed of a 
girl; that Louis XIII., fearing she might have more children, 
had been induced to put away that girl, and substitute in her 
stead a boy, which was Louis XIV ; that the following year, 
however, the queen had again been brought to bed, and this 
time really of a boy, which boy was Philip, the head of the 
house of Orleans, who thus turned out to be, with his des- 
cendants, the legitimate heir to the throne, whilst Louis 
XIV. and his issue were only intruders and usurpers.” Ac- 
cording to that story the Iron Mask was a girl! 

Here, then, is what appears to be the true story of the 
Man with the Iron Mask. He had displeased, injured, and be- 
trayed Louis XIV., the most relentless of absolute monarchs, 
who, to punish him, did not hesitate to violate the law of na- 
tions and the conventional courtesy which one sovereign 
usually extends to the political ministers of another. To 
conceal this breach of law, and to hold the victim in his con- 
tinuous and cruel grasp, Louis took great precautions against 
discovery. The record, supported by the correspondence of 
Louvois, Catenat, and St. Mars, and variously corroborated, 
shows that Matthioli must have been the man arrested and 
put into prison at Pignerol, in May, 1679; transferred to 
Exiles in the autumn of 1681; lodged in a cell at St. Mar- 
guerite in April, 1687; removed to the Bastille in September, 
1698; dying there in November, 1703, and interred under a 
false name. Concealment and mystery all through, and the 
same vigilant jailor (St. Mars) employed from first to last, in 
charge of this prisoner. 

Some disappointment may arise from the comparative in- 
significance of Matthioli. Louis XIV. was a tyrant without 
merey when he was offended. His interests had been be- 
trayed by Matthioli’s disclosure to the petty princes of Italy 
of his intrigues against that country. His amour propre had 
been deeply wounded. He had condescended to hold per- 
sonal intercourse with Matthioli, had presented him with a 
valuable jewel as evidence of his favor, had given him a large 
sum of money to retain him in his service, and had been be- 
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trayed by him. The arrest was considered politically neces- 
sary, in the first instance, in order to get back the documents 
which would havegshown the truth of Matthioli’s disclosures. 
Afterwards the difficulty was what to do with him. If Mat- 
thioli had been liberated, what a story of outrage, discredit- 
able to King Louis, he could have told! To punish him for 
the past and silence him through the future, he was morally 
annihiliated. Henceforth, the Italian was as if he were of the 
dead, and the longer he lived the more necessary was his 
suppression. His imprisonment, from which death alone re- 
leased him, extended through nearly twenty-five years—a 
long period, even to one who participates in the struggles 
and successes, the joys and griefs, the business and pleasures 
of active life, but a weary, lingering, enervating and hopeless 
time to a solitary prisoner, of whose very existence the world 
was utterly ignorant. 


! its Founder. By Brenso 
New York. 1867. 
Catalogue of the Officers and Students of 
N. Y¥., 1867-8. New York. 
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it is in this college business. Many col- 

nd schools as we have visited in Europe 
and America; much as we have written on collegiate edueation 
during the last twenty years, our recent experience has sur- 


7 . ; 
prised us"more than we can find words to express. 
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We had indeed been often assured by edueated men and 
women who had ample opportunities of forming an opinion on 
the subject, that Vassar College was a very different institution 
from what it was represented in certain publications. But we 
never make ( ] arges on mere hearsay. In this instance we were 
particularly cautious, because the generosity of its founder had 
strongly prepossessed us in favor of the college, before we knew 
anything of its character. While thus most unwilling to utter 
an unkind word, a lady friend presented us a copy of last year’s 
catalogue. <A clance at this seemed to confirm the charge that 
those having control of Vassar not only substituted words for 
things, but did all they could to make parents and guardians 
believe what they did not believe themselves. 

Yet we confined ourselves toa few criticisms on the bombas- 
tic style of the catalogue; those who will turn to our article in 
last September number, entitled Our Colleges and Seminaries, 
Male and Female, can judge for themselves whether what we 
ridiculed, though in a good-humored spirit, did not deserve to be 
so treated. But some whom we have since found to be interested 
parties atlected to think that we had done great injustice to 
Vassar: that there was no institution in America like it, &e. 


{ pon the other hand, those who had no interest in the matter 


further than 1 r the genuine to the spurious, as ured us 


that much as the catalogue amused us it was not half such a 
burlesque as the eollege itselfi We had been thinking, for some 
time, of visiting the college: now we resolved to do so, as soon 
as we could find time, provided we were permitted on applica 
tion. 


Those who know us would need no explanatory remarks 


here, before being presented with the results; but it may be 
necessary to say to those who do not know us that far from our 
being opposed to female colleges, none would do more to en- 
courage them: and that far from sneering at the female intel- 
lect, or seeking to depreciate it, none entertain a highe r opinion 
of it. Nor is this any new feeling, or new faith, on our part; 
and were it different we should display lack of intelligence as 
well as of perception. 


There have been great female educators in all ages In most 
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of our diseussions of the lives and works of illustrious men, 
ancient and modern, we have had oceasion to see how much 
they were indebted to their mothers, their wives, or their sis- 
ters. The greatest philosophers, from Socrates and Pericles to 
Leibnitz, Locke and Newton, have eratefully testified how much 
of their knowledge and culture they owed woman. We 


1. ° 
need not go back as far as 


s the time of ily patia, the learned and 
accomplished daughter of Theon, to point out fernale instructors 
who rivalled the gre: t men of their age as teachers of the 
most abstrus » scie ; 
Even in the middle ages ladies were among the best profess- 
ors in the college Italy, which were then superior to all 
llent women were as distinguished for 
their virtue and modesty as they were for their learning and 
educational talents. Nay, such is the effect of a superior edu- 


17 


cation in purifying the mind, especially the female mind, that 


we fi ad the fair pagan head of the famous Alexandrian school, 


(Ilypatia,) scarcely less scrupulous in her moral conduct than 


the equally learned, beautiful and accomplished Maria Cajetana 
Aenesl, WhO, with the perm sion of Pope Benedict XIV.. sue- 
ceeded her father as professor of mathematies in the ce lebrated 
] 


university of Bologna. This lady was not alone one of the 


ablest mathematical scholars of her time: she was also well 
versed in Latin, Greek, Hebrew, German and Spanish. During 
her leisure hours she found time to write essays on various sub- 
jects. In one she blished in 1740, she undertook to prove 
“that the study ot i¢ liberal arts is not incom} atible with the 


underst nding of woman.” But did all this make her vain or 

fond of display? a question which we cannot better answer 

than by remarking that she withdrew from the world at a com- 
? 1 


paratively early age, entering the monastery of the Blue Nuns 
at Milan, where she died January 9, 1799, at the age of eighty- 


* Vide Sinesius ed. Petau. Menage, J/ist. Mul. philosop., p. 52. 


t Paulo Frisi Elogio storico di Mar-Gat. Agnesi. Bianca Milesi Majon, 
Vita di Mar-Gat. Agnesi. 
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there were many such ladies long before we could boast any 


female colleges. Both the mother and wife of Bacon were fa- 
miliar with both languages. The philosophers mother trans- 
lated a Latin work into English with fice lit: a legance; and 
in sending her version to the archbish ‘y for 
his opinion, she accompanied Vithh é } stle in Greek, which 
the primate answered in the me age. That Queen 
Elizabeth, Mary Queen of Scots and La ie Grey were 
well versed in the saine 

In illustration of wh: 
own time we need only 
Herschel. Fey 
in the well-earned fan 
William Herschel. 

Without adding any mor ored names, 
though we might fill pare vith lem, we may ask, Why 
should not American lacie ‘lassie 
languages and the sciences : 
any other country, 1 al opportunities were atlorded them % 


. , we . : . : . Rie” 
hi re 18 Certalny ‘aSOn WHY 'Y SoU LOU; i iwWhat is 


more, we have our 
ean ladies, 

and sciences as an 
ladies’ seminaries, acad 
from time 

translati 

tions, 

or pr 

ably si 


young 


afforded 
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tellect. On the contrary, although we are not in favor of what 
is called woman’s rights, we made our decision in the full be- 


lief that there are many women capable of coverning king- 
doms and empires. We admit, however, that from what we had 
hi ve were reminded that Cardinal Mazarine once 

expre sed the same OpiINioON 5 but added, that there was always 
danger t] llow themselves to be ruled by men 
roverning a dozen of pullets. Fur- 
yet knew nothing of the matter 
‘did not know whether the Vassar 
class in any sense we Ine¢ rely 

n belonged to the pullet coverning 
dressed a note to Dr. Raymond, 

liege, Inquiring whether there 

m to our visiting the institution for the pur- 


at we could of its system of instruct on, 
In due time we received a polite 
rus full permission, although 1 


y 7 ] } 


I ‘ i 


mis there; but the real president is ab 


that Ilannah W. Lyman is High Cocka! 


+} 


. 7 | } 
n ie presence ot several gentlemen, all 
ime t ] 


time nodded ass hit the most 


ing, “ That's so.” What “ high cockalorum” 


i iia 
means we canno retend to Say, but presume it Is one of the 
degrees Ol "assar. At all eve 


l events, as we spent our time in 
Lit 


coming so lar we were dete rmined to go the rest ol the Way. 
After a brisk drive of some twenty minutes or more we found 


ourselves in the immediate vicinity of Vassar College, with- 
out having had a} lan ce of it before. 


This rather surprised 


us, as we had been led to suppose it was situated on an 
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eminence; whereas, in point of fact, the breeze, as well as the 
view, is more or less intercepted on all sides by hills, the aspect 
of which is not very inviting. 


If there be any sheet of water 
within sight on any side, or 


nearer than a mile or two, it 
escaped our notice. We make this remark because 


suppose, as we had o irselves, that Vassar College is situated 


many 


on the Hudson, or at least within view of that ioble river. But 


although we saw no water our first impulse, in 


lawn in front of the building. 


elancing at the 
was to Inquire of the driver 
whether there were not chills and fever in the neighborhood. 
The reply we received was not v« ry satisfactory ; still the place 
may be very healthy. 

Probably some who have accompanied us thi 


criticisms on all the professors, male and female; but if so, they 
vill be disappointed. We distinctly disclaim all 


intention of 


saying an unkind, sneering, or disr spectful either 


] y Pe ] ! 
male or female’teacher t 
sion. ll not only tr 


tl ey Col 


le to oursel 
s = . 69 
vc our laults, to be uncivil 


1 9 
illy and kindly is not one 
pleasure of knowing 
| : 
l of the Polytechnic 
ne of the courtesy 
hat position, a 
> ] 
tainly gave 
a i ee i ; ; ca le and influence 
anbabie ai ] ai n. Neth f i] Call \ 1} hiuence 
that have made the so polite 
and agreeable; wheth those good qualities to the 


P , ' aT) 
superior WisdGom Ol t 


Mul, or Whether they 
] 4] — 4] Pe & + 4 
Ith their oth rquahliications ts hot, 


brought them to the college w 


we suppose, one of those points@®n which we are « x pected to in- 
form our readers. Be this as it may, when we come to form an 
opinion of the work done at Vassar, then we must say, however 
reluctantly, that we have no admiration to bestow. We are not 
merely disappointed; notwithstanding the unfavorable reports 
we had heard, we are really astonished at the immense difference 
between the real Vassar College and the institution conjured up 


VOL. XIX.—NO. XXXVII. 9 
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by the puffers. There is no use in mincing the matter—alas ! 
Vassar is no college; ird-rate boarding school, 


or rather 
a boarding house, 


are thrown in with the 
board, as ; Inducem rs t. indeed, but the 
buildings are abundantly large for : 


l l \ racoliege; nay, more, they 
are we ") Is j ora ray ror } 


7 . + ° 
Ol OFrewerles, 


tan ox@el i nt thine 


( 


4\ 
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) 7 ‘ 
for example, we have four stanzas from Burns, “John Barley- 
corn, ete, \p- 19.) Surely, thougcht we, on reachi s f; 
7 ’* , a 

the young ladies of Vassar m ist 


noblest and most laud 
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demonstrating to the world their high admiration of the refining 
and elevating influence of Poughkeepsie ale brewing, especially 

on the female mind ! 
sut we entera recitation room ; as we pass wearisomely from 
one to another we begin to feel like one who had gone into a 
grocery store to look for diamonds and emeralds. Not but the 
rooms are well furnished, neat, and, in general, comfortable ; not 
but the young ladies are re spectable. We have no fault to find 
with rooms, students, or professors; but we utterly failed to 
see anything to justify the representations of those having 
charge of Vassar. Our readers may judge whether they were 
the inferior classes of whose proficiency and attainments we 
were jx rmitted to see specimens. Every one has heard of the 
rich curriculum of Vassar, As for Greek and Latin, they are 
but trifles in that institution; yet all the classical lore we were 
» was a translating exercise in Cesar. We can 


more amusing efforts at traffating@we have 


+ 


anywhere; only one student gave a correct 
rendering of a plain, flowing sentence; and we learned 
quiry, that this young lady had studied the language elsewl« 
and had but recently entered Vassar. If, on former oce: 


we were surprised at the accuracy and elegance 

young ladies translated the most dificult of the Rom: 

at a private school, we were surprised, in the present Instance 
| 


that sueh ludicrously incorrect translating could be 


by a visitor at a institution that aspires to be 


But the treatment received by Cysar was a grave and in- 


structive performance compared to the recitation in political 
economy. It was extremely difficult to listen to the manner 
in which some of the young ladies accounted for the produe- 
tion of certain kinds of wealth without relaxing into a smile. 
And of a kindred character was the recitation in natural phil- 
osophy. In both eases the students proposed some ques- 
tions to their instructors, which were rather puzzling—in fact, 
such questions as innocent children sometimes propose to 
their parents, causing all who hear them to laugh at their quaint, 


} 


whimsical character. There is this difference, however, that 
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, aa : , — 
while the children merely obey a natural impulse to gain in- 


formation, or add to their limited stock of ideas, the young 
ladies at Vassar only want to show how smart they are, 


We were also pr sent at recitations in German 
but these were of the ordinary character—that 1 
at boarding-schools of no very 


high pre LCnsions, 


we have seen much better at very modest schools. 


find no fault with them. h “lL, Col with the 


in Latin, 
seemed 
we have 
teachers or professors. 
ntlemen are 
ts or abilities are 
are quite willing to take it 
ar stapgdard. But, 
intellectua@mpabuluim fur by Vassar, » physical 
lum is quite good. re can conscientious]: ‘ommend 
travellers as ; ting use; we the honor of 
ling’ INemMm- 


pers of 


one were all 


{Ptoru . 
LerTwaras 


-comimil ,, iis, Ul! t we, ol l 1 | *uaiter note, 
is very kind. } the first a llows: * Mr———., 
Vassar Co le re. has 

LO advertising 


' ’ 
tne college, Xe, 
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Sorry that our absence in the 


This was all right enough. 
- chairman to be 


country for some days had caused the worthy 


thus disappointed several times, we felt bound to eall on him. 
As he was absent in turn, we wrote a line with pencil, express- 
ing our regret, and left it with the servant for him. Next morn- 


ing we receive a long letter, in which we are informed that our 
correspondent is one of the “ national commissioners appoint- 
ed to co-operate with the Department of the Interior on Indian 


affairs,” also “ state commissioner of public charities, &c., &e.” 


To this information he adds, “Tf I fail to see you to-morrow 
you will please to consider 12 o'clock on Monday next the time 


appointed to meet you for making some arrangement about 


noticing or advertising Vassar ¢ ee in your Review.” 
Now, at all events, we thought, we shall be “aised out of 


honor of a shake hands at our 
executive e& ittee, After 


poverty! he 
office the 
sed our sense of his great kind in taking so 
much trouble, &e., he proces ds to dilate on the supe riority of 
bove all other mstitutions. 


. y 7 

Even a eatalogue of all 

hh qualit 1 which he expatiated as peculiar to Vassar 
an we can spare at this moment. 
i 


‘tly how we should com- 


. order to satisfy our Indian commissioner 


] be in some such 


it Sho ld 


] — . 
chairman 5 


‘os, 6 clarissima mundi lumina !” 
is to impress us with this high idea of 
re anxious, if possible, to impress us with 
From the latter 


zs of other female institutions. 


beeged leave to dissent: 
es in reply is: “There is as 
» is between the Fifth Avenue Hotel : 
i¢ Bowery.” Enprror, (jestingly): “ 
ether for eating that parents send their 
‘seminaries. It is not for its superior 
board, but for its high standard of education you would have 
Vassar celebrated?” CHairmMan: “ That is very true; but you 
) tso much of the great Vassar grant 


} 1 , , 
sce people ask why do we boas 
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when we charge $400 for each student—as much as seminaries 
that have no grant. We want to show that it is for the good food 
and SUpK rior accommodations we charge, and not for the education, 
which we give almost for nothing.” Eprror: “Then you set 
more value on your butcher, your grocer, and your cook, than 
you do on your learned professors, male and female, your philo- 
sophical apparatus, &c., &c.?” CHarirMAN: “ Well, you know 
that whatever they do in Germany and other places, Americans 
like to have their stomach well lined, let the learning and ac- 
complishments vO as they may,” aC 

It may easily be understood that we did not wish to be too 
captious in such a case, especially when we saw that the worthy 


chairman himself evidently regarded the high scholarship of 


Vassar as something like Barnum’s Feejee mermaid; and so 


} 
i 


we admitted that nobody ought to grudge paying a fair price 
for good food,gonest pork and beans, potatoes, &c. This seemed 
to satisfy our§od friend, who now took a pencil and a sheet 
of paper and commenced to write. When done he presented 
the document to us. As no such pr position had ever been 


made to us before, except by quack doctors—whose nostrums 
have never been permitted to sully even our advertising de- 
partment, on any terms we supposed the J cup r handed to us 


was the advertisement so often referred to; and we only hoped 


it would contain no brewery cuts; ne x tract n “John 


ra , . : 
rieyeorn, 3 But, on « Xammination, 1t proved be a lorm 
* i 


rreement which we were required to sign. By this we 
nd ourselves, see lim legem, to write and print a 
of acertain num 


were informed 
make our own ms:;* n ort, that we sh rolit by the 


transaction in various ways. After paying us quite a handsome 


* For this purpose the place for the amount is left blank for us to fill! 
We copy the following items verbatim, and ask the executive chairman to 
deny his hand writing if he can. ‘* Ady sing one page, per annum, $ - 
includi ’ visit to the College and il notices.” If this litth 


in bing acco fof vis 


occasion 
bargain had only our signature to it we should have received no threatening 
letter! 
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sum, our good friend would have us get up the article in 
pamphlet form; for this, too, he would pay us our own price. 
Here he mentions several periodicals which he had rewarded in 
this liberal manner, including the “ Princeton Review,” which, 
we confess, we had supposed was too pious for that sort of work. 
But it seems the temptation was very strong; we are told that 


when persons wrote to Inquire about the college, a copy of the 
| 


nuff article, duly credited to the “ Review,” was mailed with the 


prospectus; and by this means both Vassar College and the 


“ Princeton Review” were served at the same time; the latter 
securing subscribers, and sometimes other little jobs, while the 

former secured students and fame ! 
Ilere we are reminded that our friet d had intimated to us in 
an intorrogative sort of way, at the beginning of our intery iew, 
formed we belonged to the Episcopal church ; 


assented, and it seemed to satisfy him that at least we must 
a believer in St. Luther. Now we could @Merstand how 
upulous the gentlemen is both in religion and ethics! We 
him we lh: } ul hi the National Review would be 


“rT 
ll 
. pla but it is contrary to our rules, and 
» to decline it. 

ical when we assure him that we have never 
icle published in our journal, that 
leges and seminaries on which we write articles, instead of 
ying us more than ordinary business establishments, pay us 
less than those whose names have never been mentioned 
in our editoria ages, am iat before himself no college 
f{licer, male ‘ nale, protestant or eatholie, ever offered to 


ay us for any article or ice. To this we added that it was 


} 
{o1 the purpose of having an article on Vassar College we 


visited it, that we intended to have one according] 


V; that we 
had no disposition to speak of it otherwise than fairly ; that it 
was quite true we wished to be favored with a part of the 
advertising patronage of the institution, and that if he did not 
like to pay our regular terms, we would make a reduction, as 
we did to others under similar circumstances. It was then 
agreed that we should strike off a certain amount from our 
usual rate for the year, and furnish back numbers of the Review 
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to the chairman. When he was leaving we begged leave to 
remind him that we required a written order. Ilis reply was a 
solemn pledge that we should have all the documents in our 


hands within eight days, including tH: proof sheets of the 
new catalogue, of which he had ready shown us a part, 
in order to enable us to see how much St] rior it was in 
literary sty le, etec., to last year's eataloene, which we had taken 
the liberty of criticising. This we regarded as entirely satis- 
factory, and our friend left; but he soon returned, and 
remarked that he would Ib ola 1 we would send him the back 
numbers without cd lay : at the same time he took anoth recopy 
of our last number. We did not forget to do our part; we 
immediately sent twenty-two numbers of the Review to the 
residence of the chairman, as directed. Some three days after- 


wards we receive a letter from that yentieman, mm which we 


are informed that it was “decided not to advertise in any 
Quarterly at present.” 
7 8) davs later we receive another [oO ictter, wi Wil CONn- 


} 17 , 1] } 
cludes as lOlLOWS?: “Vou Wiki Cotier & lavor on the committee 


of the eollege brary b forn ni ra full set of 
your Review ean be bought, and at hat p his, we 
suppo ought to soften ou eart, but it is as hard as 
*haraoh’s, Our reply that Ce ¢ ld no | have 
any contidencs Ss state ts, and therefore beewed 
to be CX sect. Trom | \ ! { Clitic to thi Pome 
two ol Tires a . elaps ‘ l 1 > \ l 1" ive 
qu t i | V\ des} ! two le slic s Oh letter paper 
mal Lat thre Loy, ( Wi finel, « 1 t this 
isa formidable document. We ma . en, but ‘ to 
us to smell very stronely of beer—the cerevisia tenuis of brev 
ne chemists vulearly eal) | } B | ~ = it 
may, it Is evident \ te led to 3s ot [| - 
ever, we get over t first sheet | more than half 
of the second, without bei much frieht d s fora 


little abuse we do not mind it we have rown pretty well 
used to that. But when we come to the last page of the 
second sheet. we find OUrst lves horresco refe VOWS warned of 


ourdoom. Still toacertain extent our destiny is left in our ow1 
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hands. If we find no fault with Vassar, or its executive 
chairman, we may be permitted to live on another while, but 
if otherwise, we are warned that “several Editors of leading 
papers of this city (New York) are waiting for an opportunity 
to present this matter to the public,” etc.* Will our “leading 
editors” take beer money for that sort of work? We have no 
doubt but some editors will, if they only get the right amount; 


but we deny that such are leading 


: : : 51 
ead into the ditch. 


BS. except those leaders 
For the rest we assure our 


‘were quite prepared for this sort of 
re that Sit h a college officer as he was in 
‘the treatment received by Cvesar at 


af or two, and, remem- 


‘ } 
‘ce sotmetimes called the Gauls, we were 


rk, in reference to the blunder- 


eres 
t Litavicus, and his retainers 


hes 


, ‘ ‘ , 
lis disgrace WILL a perseverance worthy 


} 
i 


ot al ter cau ‘nefas more Gallorum est etiam in extrema 
, ' 
being freely translated means 


fortw a de SCTVere patronos : 
, 1 Ga ’ 


ri 


us to abandon their 
The “leading 


work at once, 

; . 7 
oney in advance. 
t we have stated 


hel \ 


1© nearly a whole 
from our desk, not 


as a COnSC- 


ic most 


it 


2 a sil lar wide that a little more than five years ago we re- 
ceived exacth ha tl t ; n an individual calling himself Dr. J. 
Walter Seott, and repre ting n { pre sident of the fac ulty of the 
** New York Medical University. ‘leading editors” were to have gone 
to work for him too. So they have lately, it will be remembered, though in a 
somewhat different way fir i retended. But how much he fright- 
ened us the cur ud | irning to our number for March, 
1864. Art., **¢ 7 


doy ) 
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Vassar College as it is; then we give our experience of 
the modus operandi by which it is sought to create the 
impression that it is superior to all other institutions; and 
we leave the public to draw its own conclusions. 


Arr. VIL—1. The Poetical Works of Henry Kirke White, with an 
account of his life. By Ronerr Sovruey. Philadelphia. 
> Chambers’ Cy lope di 1 of English Lite rature. 9 vols., Svo. Bos- 


ton. 


Peruars few things seem more strange than the extraor- 
dinary intellectual ability which certain precociously de- 
veloped individuals exhibit. It is contrary to the ordinary 
course of natufe, and therefore, like other uncommon things, 
it attracts our especial attention. But no mind, however 
great, can acquire knowledge without experience; and no 
person can produce great thoughts without something to 
make thoughts of; in other words, without the facts of 
nature to work up into something adapted to the experi- 
ence of an intellectual, moral and religious being. It is a 
well-settled fact in mental science that the poetic talent 
is as much inherent in the constitution of the human mind 
as the mathematical or the oratorical, and, perhaps, even 
more so; but the world has never known a great poet, a 
great mathematician, or a great orator without great intel- 
lectual powers. We therefore conclude that a poet, in order to 
be great, must not only have a good development of that 
talent which is peculiar to poets, but he must, at the same 
time, possess great intellectual powers; for it is the intellect 
that produces the thoughts, the moral and religious senti- 
ments give them their tone, and the poetic talent enables the 
writer to give them to the world in that form of composition 
known as poetry. 

It has been supposed by some that the natural poet needs 
no education to enable him to write good poetry. A priori 
reasoning teaches us that more than native ability is needed ; 
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but if more is required to show that the poet, as well as the 
philosopher, needs educating, it is found in the fact that 
there is no instance on record where an individual either 
secured or deserved any considerable permanent distinction 
by his ps vetical productions, unless he had pre viously stored 
his mind well with various kinds of knowledge. In short, he 
must be educated. The genius for poetry has sometimes 
made its appearance in individuals of little or no education, 
in the ordinary sense of the word, but it never could attain 
even mediocre proportions in so unfruitful a soil. It is not 
altogether improbable that this mistaken notion, that a poet 
does not need the benefit of an edueation, or that in some 
cases he is actually injured by it, has prevented some from 
exerting themselves in the cultivation of their mental powers 
to that extent which they otherwise might have done. 

No charge of this nature, however, can be brought against 
Henry Kirke White, for few persons have labored harder than 
he to store his mind with useful knowledge. Henry Kirke 
White was born in Nottingham, England, March 21st, 1785. 
He Was the second son of John and Mary White, the maid- 
en name of the latter being Neville, and of a respectable 
family. John White was a butcher by trade, and, we should 


judge, better adapted to that business than to superintending 


the education of a precocious boy who possessed an instine- 
tive love for knowledge. 

From the age of three to five Henry learned to read at a 
school taught by Mrs. Garrington, a lady who had the good 
sense to perceive his extraordinary capacity, and who spoke 
of it with confidence, as respected his future success in the 
world of letters. In his poem on childhood, Henry describes 
her in the following affectionate terms : 

‘** In yonder cot, along whose mouldering walls, 

In many a fold the mantling woodbine falls, 

The village matron k pt her little school, 

Gentle of heart, yet knowing well to rule ; 

Staid was the dame, and modest was her mien ; 

Her garb was coarse, yet whole, and nicely clean. 

Her neatly broider'd cap, as lily fair, 

Beneath her chin was pinn’d with decent care ; 
And pendant ruffles, of the whitest lawn, 

Of ancient make, her elbows did adorn. 
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Faint with old age, and dim were grown her eyes, 
A pair of spectacles their want supplies : 

These does she guard secure in leathern case, 
From thoughtless wights, in some unwonted place. 

At a very early age he became much attached to his 
books ; so much so that reading was a passion which took 
almost complete possession of his mind. It was with much 
reluctance, however, that he first went to school. 

** Much did I grieve on that ill-fated morn, 
While I was first to school reluctant borne.” 

When he was about seven he would steal into the kitchen 
to teach the servant to read and write, and it was some time 
before it was discovered that he had been thus laudably em- 
ployed. Probably his first composition was a tale of a Swiss 
emigrant, which he gave to this servant to read, being 
ashamed to show it to his mother. We are not informed as 
to what were the merits of this early production, but we 
may be allowed to conclude that it was chiefly remarkable 
for the command of language which the writer exhibited, 
rather than for the ideas which it contained. We cannot 
expect a mind, uneducated, however precocious and power- 
ful in itself, to produce so great thoughts as an active great 
mind when educated. The greatest productions in liter- 
ature, science, and art, are from persons whose minds have 
not matured young, and who have, seemingly, grasped all 
their knowledge at once ; but rather from those whose minds 
have expanded slowly and have acquired knowledge grad- 
ually, and which has been well digested, and at all times 
ready for use. Even if the human mind could acquire a 
great amount of knowledge at once, including facts and prin- 
ciples, it could not be used to much advantage till it was 
classified, and the bearing of each fact and principle upon 
all the others distinctly perceived and understood. Thus it 
is that our precocious poets can write poetry which charms 
us from the depth of feeling exhibited, but their great 
thoughts only keep pace with their study and understanding 
of nature. But early productions frequently give indications 
of future greatness in the world of thought ; and we hence 
usually judge a young writer mainly by what his efforts fore- 
shadow. 
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At about the age of six Henry was placed under the 
tuition of the Rev. John Blanchard, who then taught the 
best school in Nottingham. Here he learned writing, arith- 
metic, and French. One day when he was about eleven 
years of age, he wrote a si parate theme for every boy in his 
class, which consisted of twelve or fourteen; and the master 


said that he never before knew (hem to write so well, and he 
could not help expressing his astonishment at the compara- 
tive excellence of Henry’s. It must have been a great 
advantage 


) if nry to be at SO | ood a school, and it was SO 


Oo] 
considered by his friends. Mors. White had not yet overcome 
her husband's intention of bringing up Henry to his own busi- 
ness; and by an arrangement which took up much of his 
time, and interfered to a considerable extent with his studies | 
he Was re puire dl to Carry th } butehe i's basket one day in the 
week besides his leisure time from school on other days. At 
length some difference arose between Mr. Blanchard and Mr. 
White, and the result wa Henry's removal from school. 


fenry evidently had the misfortune of not being fully 


comp hended at Mr. Blanchard’s school, for when one of 
the ushers came to receive the money due for tuition, he took 
occasion to inform Mrs. White what an incorrigible son 
she had, and that it was im} ossible to do much with him. 
This information made his friends uneasy, and they felt 
quite dispinite d about him. Fortunat ly, howeve A the y did 
not rely wholly on this report; for they soon placed him 
under the care of a Mr. Shipley, who was not long in cdliscov- 


ering that he was a boy of keen perception, and fine 


talents. He hastened to inform Henry's parents of the truth 


in relation to him, and thus to relieve the anxiety and 
suspicions of his friends. 

The truth is, he felt the confinement and the ordinary 
routine of the schoolroom to be irksome, and he thought 
they were unnecessary. We may remark, in passing, that this 
period in the life of Henry Kirke White reminds us of 
Irving's early school day ;, when he used to watch the bobo- 
link, and think that bird so happy while he was suffering the 
tortures of confinement in the schoolroom. Henry seems to 
have discovered what nature had done for him, and at the 
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same time that his teachers were complaining of his obtuse- 
ness and incorrigibility, he was writing satires upon them. 
These pieces were shown only to his particular friends. Ina 
manuscript volume he had enumerated several of them in 
the table of contents, but he cut out the leaves containing 
the poems. He termed them “School Lampoons.” One 
written at the age of thirteen has been preserved. His con- 
finement in school, on ‘sant morning in spring, was the 
cause of it. 


Wi 
About this pe riod, by the advice of several friends, his 
mother was induced to open a ladies’ boarding and day 
school in Nottingham, her eldest daughter having previously 


be en a teacher in one for some time. Sh | succeeded beyond 


her expectations, and Henry's home-comforts were, in conse- 
quence, materially increased ; but his parents were still una- 
ble to give him that edueation which his talents deserved. 

It was now determined to devote him to the hosiery trade, 
the staple manufacture of his native place ; and at the age of 
fourteen he was placed in a stocking loom, with the view of 
getting him, at some future time, into a hosier’s warehouse. 
He was extremely unhappy in this situation. His family, 
however, were not in circumstances to do anything better for 
him at that time. His mother seemed to realize the unsuita- 
bleness of the employment, but it was not till after a year of 
misapplic ation, as his brother termed it, that he was placed in 
a situation rather more congenial to his nature. 
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But Henry Kirke White is not the only boy that has been 
placed in a situation to which he was not adapted. 
Parents and friends do not always take a wise course with 
children that they would be glad to place in such a situation 
as would lead them to prosperity in life. Children usually 
have a choice as to what trade or profession, one or the 
other, they follow in life: and this choice is dictated by 
nature—growing out of the superior development of this or 
that group of the faculties of the mind. We should, there- 
fore, observe what nature would seem to indicate in relation 
to this matter before we finally decide. 

Henry wished to be in some business in which his mind 
could find more employment, and for one in his pecuniary 
circumstances the law seemed to be more practicable than 
any other of the learned professions. His excellent mother, 
at all times takine a more rational and é¢orrect view of his 
ease than his father, favored those plans which she con- 
sidered the best - and, accordingly, she made every possible 


effort to effect his wishes, while his father, on the contrary, 


{ 
was decidedly Oppose d to them. At length, however, after 
overcoming a Val lety of obstacles, he was fixed in the oftice 
of Messrs. Coldham & Enfield, attorneys and town-clerks of 


Nottingham. As no premium could be given with him he 


was engaged to serve two years before he was articled ; so 
that, though he entered the office when he was fifteen, he 
was not articled till he was seventeen—at the beginning of 
1802. 

On thus entering the law his employers recommended him 
to obtain some knowledge of Latin. He had no time for the 
study but the leisure moments which were left in an attorney’s 
office in extensive practice. These moments, however, to 
one who is disposed to use them, amount to a good deal of 
time in the course of a year. He received some instruction 
in the rudiments of this language from a person by the name 
of Cormick, then residing in Nottingham under an assumed 
name. It is not known that he received any other assistance ; 
yet in the course of ten months he was able to read Horace 
with tolerable facility, besides making some progress in 
Greek, a language which he indeed began before the other. 
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To gain time he used to employ his mind in declining the 
Greek nouns and other words in going to and from the office. 
The habit which he thus contracted of employing his mind 
in study in this way, he continu 


1 to follow in all his walks, 
to the end of his life 


Having now the law and Latin and Greek to study, “ he 
became,” savs Southey, “a 
} 


; 


Imost estranged from his family : 
ll be reading, and his evenings 
were entirely devoted to intellectual improvement.” He had 
a little room given him, which he ealled his study. This he 
described in a letter written in Hudibrastie verse. To avoid 
a loss of time he refused to sup with his family, and his milk 
supper was taken up to him. 


even at his meals he wou 


In these severe and unremitting labors the law was his 
first study, and the papers on this subject, which he left, 
showed such industry that it was considered strange by those 
who examined the remains of lis literary labors, how he 
found time for the stu if anything else. Greek and Latin 
next claimed his attention; and, besides these, he found 


time to obtain a tolerable knowledge of Italian, and 


some 
acquaintance with the Spanish and the Portuguese. Besides 
se of the languages mentioned, he acquired a 
respectable knowledge of chemi stry, and found time to study 
astronomy and electricity. He gave some attention to 
drawing, and it was thought that he could have excelled in 
it had he given his mind to the subject. He could play by 
ear on the pianoforte, composing the base as he pre eceded. 
But he checked his love for music, lest it might interfere 
with more important obj ets. He had considerable mechan- 


ical skill, and fitted up his study with his own hands. 


his knowled 


The success of all this me ntal labor must be sought in a 
vigorous constitution, which, if attended to with care, would 
have prolonged his life to old age, a great love of study, and 
his great amount of night labor, which he has thus described 
in his poem on Time: 


Hath duties which re rou 

Of steadfast application, but which leav: 

No deep, improving trace upon the mind. 

But be the day another's ; let it pass ! 
VOL. XIX.—NO. XXXvII. 10 
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The night’s my own ; they cannot steal my night ! 
When evening lights her folding star on high, 
I live and breathe, and, in the sacred hours 
Of quict and repose, my spirit flies, 
, r, o'er the realms of 


STV 
A 
r 


skies, and imps her wing for heaven. 


sober-suited maid ; 


ind 1 A) them 


A 

Mental 
shows us t] 
temp ramcnt ¢ nawre muecei more may, oO 
being equal, than he is otherwise constituted. 

It was Henry’s wish from early years to become : 
of a liter ry i { at time xistine in y 
After repeat 
by the infi 
were SIX Pp! 


Henry, tl 


promoti n 
i ch to pos- 

i atu ' wished to qualify 
himself t a £o ras well assound lawyer. Hen- 
ry was not yet dissatisfied with his adopted profession, but 
he began have hi r aspirations, nd to look toward the 
university, vu erhan without a reasonable hope that he 
would ever attain its important advar es. A magazine 
ealled the “ Mont 5 ‘eceptor,” was at this time published, 
and themes were lin it for boys and girls. Henry 
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the profits of it, or from the notice which it might excite, the 
means to prosecute his studies at a university. 

Henry had been somewhat skeptically inclined in regard 
to Christian revelation ; but various influences changed his 
views, and he now felt a deeper interest in the opposite view, 
and hoped by his college studies to fit himself for holy or- 
ders. He was still, however, attached to the law, and had 
hoped to be admitted to the bar at some future day. But 
owing to a deafness to which he had always been subject, 
and which rather increased with his years than diminished, 
he felt it to be nece ssary to adopt some other profession in 
which so much was not dependent on his sense of hearing. 

He was advis« d to obtain, if possible, some patroness for 
his book, whose rank in life and notoriety in the literary 
world, might be of service to him. The countess of Derby 
was applied to, but she refused, upon the ground that it was 
her invariable rule never to accept such a compliment. She 
sent a two-pound note, however, as her subscription to the 
work. He next applied to the dutchess of Devonshire. 
After much trouble and delay Henry's brother, Neville, sue- 
ceeded in obtaining an audience, and the dutchess permitted 
the work to be dedicated to her. In due course of time the 


work appeared with her name on the title-page, “and a copy 
was transmitted to her in due form, and in its due morocco 
livery, of which no notice was ever taken.” Henry sent his 
volume to each of the reviews then existing, and accom- 
panied it with a letter in which he stated what his disadvan- 
tages had been, and what were the hopes which he wished 
to realize from the publication, 


We cannot forbear quoting 
the following paragraph from the preface. The volume con- 
sisted of one principal poem, “Clifton Ggove,” and several 
smaller ones. The first was written when he was in his six- 
teenth year, and the others were, some of them, “the pro- 
ductions of a very early age.” “Such are the poems,” he 
says, “towards which I entreat the lenity of the public. The 
critic will doubtless find in them much to condemn ; he may 
likewise possibly discover something to commend. Let him 
scan my faults with an indulgent eye, and in the work of that 
correction which I invite, let him remember he is holding the 
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iron mace of criticism over the flimsy superstructure of a 
youth of seventeen, and remembering that, may he forbear 
from crushing, by too much rigor, the painted butterfly 
whose transient colors may otherwise bx capable of affording 
a moment’s innocent amusement.” 

Henry Was disappointed, as, pr rhaps, many another has 
been. He doubtless expected that reviewers would say all 
the good things about his poems and leave the other untold, 
but he miscalculated; human nature too frequently exerts 
itself to demolish rather than build up or encourage. The 
old adage, that he who has struegled against obstacles till 


they are overcome, can find plenty to assist him; but he 


A 


who but just sets out, or who is unable to ascend the hill 
T 
i 


alone, finds enough to keep him down. The “ Monthly Re- 
view” for February, 1804, contained a criticism so severe and 
so contemptuous that it nearly dethroned Henry’s reason for 
a short time. He wrote to the editor and e ymnaplaine d of the 
cruelty with which he had .been treated. His letter called 
out another article in the next number of the Review, with 
the object of softening somewhat what had been said in the 
former number. 
Fortunately for Henry, his poems and his cirewmst: 


? 
i 


attracted the attention of the poet South iZ 

nant,” Says the latter, “at the Inju ti 

cism, and having accid ntally seen th letter which he had 
written to the reviewers, understood the whole cruelty of their 
injustice.” This induced him to write to Henry to encourage 
him. Southey’s kindness revived Henry's spirits, and he re- 


| 
plied, a part of his letter being as follows 


‘*T dare not 

volume 

all the m 

tion; I reg 

been deluding : 

in fact Thad only the 

solution enough, however, to write spiritedly hem; th answer 
; 
a 


in the ensuing number was : weit a owledeme? hat they had 


been somewhat too unsparing in their correction 
tempt to salve over a wound wantonly and most wm 


Still I was damped, because I knew the worl 
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and therefore could not, I concluded, give a criticism gross/y deficient 
in equity—the more especially, as I knew of no sort of inducement 
to extraordinary severity. Your letter, however, has revived me, and 
I again venture to hope that I may still produce something which will 


survive me.” 


This review of Henry’s volume, which was, perhaps, in- 
tended to crush his hopes, was the principal occasion for 
bringing his poetic remains to light, and which, in conse- 
quence, have been a source of much pleasure to many a 
reader. 

As we have before mentioned, Henry was at one time 
skeptically inclined, but becoming satisfied that the doctrines 
of Christ anity as set forth in the New Testament are true, 
he resolved to learn the law, and devote his whole life to the 
promulgation of the religious opinions which he had formed. 
Like many others who allow their religious sentiments to 
control them when their reason ought, he was determined, 
against th ice and arguments of his friends, to follow 
this new course. To accomplish all this, it was necessary to 
place himself 3 one of the universities. Many obstacles 
must be overcome. The better half of the term for which he 
was articled had now been served; his entrance and eontinu- 
ance in the law had been a great expense to his family ; and 
to leave so lucrative a profession for one that afforded only 
uncert un means of ol t uw ine “A decent Cc ympetency, seeme d 
to his friends the height of folly. “This determination cost 
his poor mother many tears; but determined he was, and 
that by the b and purest motives.” However pure our 
motives may be, we must remember that our mental and 
phy ical ; i h are adapte | to this world, and the cir- 
cumstane vhich e should be the first to which we 
should a it. "e ink at no one is in duty bound, 

i tbor solely for the good of 

Indeed, if he sets out in 

‘later nature will teach him 

k another basis, in which himself is included. 

s upon the plan of looking first at home and 


1d] th } dict ttes of nat 


ure cannot be all wrong. 
failed to find friends. His employers, Mr. 
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Coldham and Mr. Enfield, listened to his plans and consent- 
ed to give him the remainder of his term, though it had now 
become quite profitable to them, as soon as there was any 
reasonable prospect of his geting through the university. 
Mr. Dashwood, a clergyman who then resided in Nottingham, 
exerted himself in his favor. <A friend of his residing at 
Queen’s College, Cambridge, spoke of Henry to one of the 
fellows of St. John’s, and that gentleman, after hearing about 
his talents and piety, spared no pains to obtain for him an 
adequate support. 

As soon as these facts became known to his employers 
they gave Henry a month’s leave of absence for the advan- 
tage of continuous study and recreation, for which his health 
nowrequired. He chose for his resort the village of Wilford, 
near Clifton woods, the subject of the principal poem in his 
volume. In this village his mother procured lodgings for 


him; and he spent his month very pleasantly. Soon after 
lligence arrived that the plans 


I] 
which had been formed in his behalf entirely failed. He 


its expiration, however, inte 


went immediately to his mother and said, “ All ni} hope s of 
getting to the university are now blasted; in preparing my- 
self for it, I have lost time in my profession; I have much 
ground to get up; and as I am determined not to be a med- 
iocre attorney, I must endeavor to recover what I have lost.” 

He now ajyplied himself more severely than ever to his 
stuclies. He allowed himself no time for relaxation and 
little only for his meals, and a mere trifle for sleep. How 
much he needed some knowl lore of the laws of health! He 
would read till one, two, and three o'clock in the mornings ; 
then throw himself on the bed, but to rise again to his 
studies at five at the eall of a /urum, which he had attached 
to an old Dutch clock in his chamber. Many nights he took 
no time for sle« p, hot ly ing down at all. His good mother, 
who dreaded the cons« quences of such health-ce stroying 
application, was unable by entreaties, tears, or commands, 
to check this desperate course of study. Though controlled 
by the purest motives, as he supposed, his object in the 
future prevented him from heeding the good advice of a 
mother that was his best friend, and to whom he was in- 
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debted, directly or indirectly, for the advantages which had 
been afforded him, and whose counsel would probably have 
conducted him safely through that trying period of his life— 
his passage through the university—and saved him from 
filling a premature grave. Nothing can be gained by a 
violation of those laws by which nature controls our 
physical existence. Henry’s mother found it necessary at 
one time to go every night into his room at a suitable hour 
for him to retire, to put out his candle; but here he eluded 
her vigilance by hiding his light in a cupboard as soon as he 
heard her coming up stairs, and throwing himself into bed 
and feigning sleep till she had left the room, and all was 
quiet, when he would again rise and resume his studies. 
“The night,” he Says, “has been « verything tome; and did 
the world know how I have been indebted to the hours 
of repose, they would not wonder that night-images are, as 
they judge, so ridiculously predominant in my verses.” 

Human nature cannot endure everything. His health 
soon sunk, as we should ¢ xpect, under those habits of unre- 
lenting study ; he became pale and thin, and at length had 
a severe fit of sickness. From some cause death much too 
frequently seemed to stare him in the face, for many of his 
poems have frequi nt reference to the grave and another 
world. Soon after his recov« ry he wrote some beautiful lines 
in the church-yard of his favorite village. He says, 

+ 


} 
i 


th my summer's watk ; 
v repose in silent ease ; 
And thus, perchance, when life’s sad journey’s o'er, 
My harrass’d soul, in this same spot, may find 
The haven of its rest—beneath this sod 


Perchance may sleep it sweetly, sound as death.” 
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His friends were of opinion that he never completely re 
eovered from the shock which his constitution thus received. 


He thought himself in danger of consumption, but he did not 


1) 
seem to realize that is nll was In anger trom his diseased 


and over-taxed DOUY. l ry ) tering hew 


liversity 


were again rene' 
bodily healt! 
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necessit 
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bridge he was, at onee, as much distinguished for his classical 

knowledge as for his ability. During his first term one of the 

university scholarships became vacant, and Henry was advised 

to offer himself as a candidate. “ He passed the whole time in 

preparing himself for this, reading for college subjects in bed, 

vhen, and how he could, never having a 

and often going to his tutor without having 

Ith failed, and, as misfortunes never 

ve examination came on, 

believing that a 

ts for ever. Ile had 

been a whole term 
: 


yond his strength and 


ee a 
tutor with tears in his 


| 1] 


© into the hall to be ex- 
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He declined the mastership of the free school in Notti 

lest it might have frustrated his intentions with regard to the 
ministry. ILis college provided him with a tutor during va- 
eation, which should be 
Again his stre 

he returned 

ereas 

was deliri 


sunk int 


Arr. VIIL—1. Pariia veports, 1868-9. 
The spectacle of Mr. Disraeli governing England was to 


Earl Russell what » prosperity of the wicked was to King 


David—a grievous puzzle. e political game in Eneland had 


made the one and consigned the other to the limbo of the house 


of lords, where he had little else to do, after proposing the 


royal commission to inquire in he eondition of the state 

church of Lreland, than to look on in deprecating wonder. 
Mr. Disracli’s cabinet ine p Mayo, Lord S 

Lord Cairns, Mr. L , sir Statfo Northe te, an 


and in hij 


prime ti 

pow 

easy victor in so mony fights was pos 

laid his handg up) he laurel, and heard 

voice lute him, 7 , The ex 

whom the commons once refused to hear, was, indeed, r 

a proud revenge wl i@ not Immodestly named him 

head of the English cabinet, the successor of Chatham, Can- 


ning, Peel and Derby ! 
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ut the right to take that glorious place was one thing, and 
the might to keep it was another. After an eulogy upon his 
predecessor, Lord Derby—zraceful, emotional and appropriate— 
Mr. Disraeli announced a * truly liberal ~P slicy,” as the one he 
would adopt. Hoe trusted that the agitations in Ireland would 
soon disappear ; he regretted the continued suspension of the 
habeas corpus there, and, exhorting the house to proceed with 
circumspection, appointed an early day as the one when the 
secretary for Ireland would enunciate the intentions of the new 
government in relat 


ry . . 
that country. The immediate 
difficulties of the incoming adminisfration, which was in large 


minority (60 to 70), in the commons, wee ‘he Trish land- 
tenure sys stant Church establishment. 
17th ¢ ntury,” Says the Count 

placed in a state of 

» Antilles,” which is relia- 

ny. But since the 17th century, 

» population trebled. Within a gener- 

ul been me for Treland, and, ace riding 
t partisan of disestablishment, the progress 
of Ireland, in some respects, had been a rapid one. Though in- 
adequately represented in parliament, her taxation was lighter 
than that of Eneland, and she received large assistance from the 
public fends. Mr. Bright, too, ¢ 


«lod the comparative pros- 
tu rity of Lreland, ar 


tone, though from their 
seats in parliament both expressed their sorrow that it co-existed 
with disloyalty. Lreland and the Lrish had improved in houses, 


for dL, cl thing, waves, means of em | \ 


yinent, re lief from certain 
great burdens, order and security of life, and, above all, in 

l rovernment was administered chi tly by 
[rishmen. The lord lieutenant is habitually an Irish resident. 
Lord Mayo, the Irish secretary, was an Irishman; the lord 


chancellor, the lord chief justice, the 


education. » loeal 


master of the rolls, 


+ 


easants, exported t 


| ‘ about 
tv was 56,000,000 yards 
£1,200,000; in 1820 that 
s2 exports amounted to 


»,600,000.—Moreau's Statistical 
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the twelve judges of the common law courts, were all Trish- 
men—a large proportion of these dignitaries were Roman 
catholies, and the police were exclusively Irish. 


Improved in these material respects, as well as in mental 


culture, was, perhaps, precisely why the Irish wanted new land 


arrangements, more suited to their advanced condition, as 
well as entire religious equality. Several millions of British 
subjects, amounting to about one-sixth of the population of 
Great Britain. thoroughly organized, and ruled by an intelli- 
gent, patriotic clergy to whom they were devoted, claimed an 
abolition of the Episcopal chureh : this “badge of con ju st,” 
this endowment of the few rich and disendowment of the many 
poor, which had lasted from the days of Lord Cecil to those of 
Lord Derby. 

With the census of 1861 as a guide, we find, in fact, the num- 
ber of episcopalians in Ireland would not exceed 600,000 or 
700,000," though double that number was the one oftener 
alluded to. Outof every 100 persons, 78 are Roman catholics, 
12 are episcopalians, 9 are presbyterians, and one is ang odd 

12 who receive state aid are the richest part of 
the community. The church of these 12 is established and 
endowed, and for these 700,000 worshippers there are 2 arch- 
bishops and 12 bishops, 1,510 beneticed clergy, and 622 curates— 
about three times as meiny as any one can pretend necessary— 
and a net revenue approximating to 450,000 pounds sterling. 
The queen is at the head of the Irish church, and the bish ps 


sit in the house of lords 


} 
} 
| 


yy rotation. The service has its 
ec ‘lesiastical courts, m uintained at the public expense, tor de- 
ciding questions among the churchmen, and the income 
devoted to the establishment is equal to the interest upon 10 
or 12 millions of pounds, whilst the church of four and a half 
millions of Irish catholies is supported by the voluntary sys- 
tem altogether. As a religious institution, as an engine for 

+ Ife had that rat n her clergy, e would have 500 bishops, 
75,000 curés, and a yearly budget of lions of francs.—Prince de Joinville 
in Revue des D MV fay, 1 —Before the Revolution, France had 136 


archbishops and bishops at OO ‘; in 1828 she had 85 cardinals, arch- 
bishopsand bishops, and about 25,000 curés and desse s.—Moreau’s Alinanach 


du clergé. 
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converting catholics, the Anglican church has proved a failure, 
which figures show, though. when created by the advisers of 
Queen Elizabeth, it was doubth believed that the whole 
Irish people were about to become protestants. But the effect 
of the pressure of the establishment upon an antagonistic 
Pp pul ion i een ive | intensify their vener- 


ation for ai lesiastic rovern! , in preference to the civil 
one, whic] " ited, suuse of the church it forced upon 
them. d i liti instituti 1, then, tne protestant church 
was likewise a failure, and j $35 an a ipt was made to 
lisend " ministry. 
 connec- 


tornmis 


land had been 

ifering its 

last of ag- 

land were 

13,009 

ilitary 

duty A fleet w: id i! rx harbor, gun-boats, never 
seen there fore, re or rish river , accordn y an Irish 


member, all of which expla: > few cases of outbreak 


i 


and the al absence of bl ) mong a people really so 
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the subject, seemed to bring more into light a capricious list- 
lessness on the part of the house of commons, which had over- 
applauded Mr. Lowe and deliberately snubbed Mr. Mill, the 
one who was moderate, and the other who was extreme, in a 
proje cted panacca for the ills of Ireland. Besides these two, 
Lord Clinton, Messrs. Maguire, Horsman, and others, had 
depicted in their speeches the injustice of the land tenure and 
church systems, and Earl Mayo and Mr. Hardy, of Mr. Disraeli’s 
cabinet, had admitted the necessity of remedy and change. 
The premicr had, in 1844, termed the Irish establishment the 
alien church, and Lord Stanley was quoted as having asked, 
with something of despair, at a late Bristol banquet, “ what 
was to be done with it ?” “ I regard this tenth part of the rent 
of Ireland as public property,” had exclaimed Mr. Lowe, not a 
hasty nor a superficial man, in speaking of the Irish church 
and its revenues, 


‘“*T believe the vernment to be trustees of that property, coming, as it 
f Irish land and labor, for the benefit of the Irish people at large; 


and YT believe that property seand lously misappropriated when applied exclu- 
. . 


sively to the support of the religion of only twelve persons out of each hun- 
dred. It is not merely th hocking neglect, it is not merely the disgrace to 
us in the eye fo nh tries, but it is more the istence of the last 1 
of the ini 


elict 


These opinions from adverse sides could not be scattered for 
want of base, and the conclusion from them was active legis- 
lation and abolition of the state church. Yet there seemed 
now, as had always seemed before, to be something in the 
thought of legislating for Ireland which daunted the hardiest 
statesman. Earl Russell himself, when yn power, was as 
inert as any of his predecessors, and the supineness of the 
present parliament was such that it looked as though nothing 
but a determined expression of opinion outside the walls 
could induce the government, or the legislature, to begin the 
work so needful to be done. 

On the evening of the third debate, however, Mr. Bright’s 
speech produced a certain animation. The government policy 
of treating the woes of Ireland, he called, in quoting Addison, 
“advertising pills to cure an earthquake.” He had his pet 
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theory to correct the land tenure system,* but promptly turned 
to the church, which he affirmed to underlie every other Irish 
question of the day. The notion of chartering a catholic 
university he called unstatesmanlike, and believed that such a 
sop would have no more effect in appeasing the Irish people 
than had the increase of the grant to Maynooth, by Sir Robert 
Peel, twenty years before, which the speaker had voted against, 
convinced that such was not the true path to the tranquiliza- 
tion of the Irish catholics. ‘“ You have a church to disestab- 
lish,” said Mr. Bright, “you have a regium donumt to be 
withdrawn, you have an act making a grant to Maynooth,t 
which act must be repealed.” 

There had been several partial settlements of the Irish 
church trouble from the Irish Act of 1793, which conferred 
the elective franchise upon catholics, with the Irish Fisheries 
Act of 1819, down to the Catholic Relief Bill, carried by Mr. 
Peel in 1829.) which last removed the civil disabilities of the 
catholics. Besides Catholic Hinancipation, the repeal of the 
Tests Act before 1830, the reduction of Lrish bishoprics in 1833, 
the act of 1838 for the commutation of tithes at a reduced 
rate, the enlarged grant to Maynooth of 1845, the extensive 
modifications in the national schools in favor of Roman catho- 
lics were all, within a space of forty years, intended as conces- 
sions and as armistices, but all had, apparently, lett the real 
evil fast by the roots. The Irish landed interest, on the one 
side, and the English church interest, on the other, furnished 
what might be called two monstrous rows of dogshores, for 


+ £45,000 a year granted 


* Trish ca ‘college for 
nt of £8,000 a year to 


gran ) 5 
Mr. Peel's Act raising governn 
pounds. 
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staying the Irish Anglical establishment on a condemned 
basis, the props and stays being the different measures just 
adverted to. 

With a fresh consciousness of these facts, at this stage of 
parliamentary proceedings public opinion at the clubs and 
elsewhere seemed, at last, to be pricked, and, if sluggish be- 
fore, it now suddenly marked out that impetuous course which 
characterized a subsequent development of the Irish church 
movement. The drift, it was soon perceptible, must bear 
along, not only parliament, but the ministry as well, other- 
wise it would be left to an incoming and reformed house of 
commons, under a liberal ministry, to settle questions which 
the conservative cabinet appeared unwilling to face. Dis- 
establishment and disendowment, pure and simple, were 
scored as articles of faith almost beyond argument, and, with 
this magically quicks ned fervor, that caution previously evinced 
by politicians, in Lp proa hing Irish matters, had passed away 
completely, and had scarcely left a trace behind. 

Such ly ing the t mper, and such the tends ney of the situs 
tion, on the fourth mieht of the ce bate. Mr. Gladstone bold 


t 


ly 
‘isis, the 


] 
overnment had 


announced that the Trish question had attained a eri 
imperative gravi 
overlook | ehnigration, the lit- 


peated suspension of the /Aabea pus act, and the invasion 


of England yy eniani ni. bet ke ned, ace rding to the orator, 


the existence of unsatisfied necessity among the 


Celtic subjects of the raalm. He adveeaicd a just land law, 
to secure to the ter His property in his own improvements, 


on the rapid advance of public 
opinion, proclaimed his conviction that the Irish chureh, a 
state church, must cease o exist. thereby | 


leadership of the opposition- 


and, congratulating t] 


assuming, beyond 
cavil, the iL y sition whi ih, uy 
to the present moment, many doubted his accepting 


Mr. Disraeli replied, 


that he was indeed an untortunate 
minister, to reach oflie 


just as a controversy, which had lasted 
for seven hundred years,” arrived at its culminating point. 


rer 
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The elements of the crisis, which Mr. Gladstone had discov- 
ered, were fenianism, which was active, and the suspension of 
the habeas corpus in Ireland, which, at the suggestion of Mr. 
Gladstone himself, had already taken place, before the Derby 
cabinet came into power. Emigration, Mr. Disraeli con- 
tended, was less than during the ministry of Lord John 
Russell, yet Mr. Gladstone, when on the treasury bench, had 
i premier 
adstone, 


recognized it to be an el rent { a crisis. ‘| 


; ; soe ata 
further alluded to the rapid ** ecdueation” of Mir. G 


who, when in office, had alwavs vindicated the [rish establish- 


conditi m, ete. 
But the statements and sarcasius of the prime nunister were 


“ite! : stwral ha,l | ore a see } tA LS; 
futile. His vreat rival had ho choice, Irom all scetions of his 


abdicate all claim to lead in the commons. Ile spoke out, and, 


the travail of hesitation o\ £ like the cat in the ada e, he had 


resolved to risk wetting his fect rather than forege the t mpting 
hings within sight across the stream. Hf! he had freed himselt 
abruptly from the tramme! f early a lation, his tardy 
conversion was none the less compiete. If he had voted 


against Lord John Russell’s motion for disendowment in 
1835, and had summarily refused to entertain that of Mr, 
Dillwyn in 1865, he now fully committed himself to the anti- 
church policy. There still remained, it is true, his brilliant 
essay, State in its relation to the Church. Gladstone must 
answer Gladstone, and the fastidious might snecringly demand 


+ 


: aie ; 
of an authority, whose argument on both sides was the most 


spt terry t Lend tane tas . . ee. Pom, } 1° 
perfect extant, whether his present position neutralized his 
essay, or vice versa 2 * A state church is the natiural buttress 

; ‘ , ms ; é ri 
of monarchy as opposed to democracy,” had been the old whig 


device assumed by members of the liberal party. What now 
had thrown so sudden a light upon the colossal turpitude of 
the Irish establishment 2 What ir ipelled Mr. Gladstone, in 
1868, to abandon a course, up to 1865, undeviating, upon this 


Irish church question ? 
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To a great extent the answer to these queries is furnished 
by the fact, that everywhere throughout western Europe the 
principle of equality of church with state had, of late years, 
been attacked and often overthrown. In France and Italy 
the supremacy of the catholic church, and the authority of 
the pope, had been qualified and subordinated to the civil 
power, and the spirit actuating these changes had gained 
England, and was showing itself in swift onset upon the 
temporalities of the Irish establishment—far more abhor- 
rent to the Ivish catholic than was catholic autocracy to 
Frenchmen or Italians. Fenianism, in its influence upon 
parliament, had something to do with Mr. Gladstone’s new 
bearing: not in a fear of rebels and outrages was that influence 
revealed, so much as in a lively apprehension of the passive, 
if not friendly, countenance which these met, tending to aggra- 
vet the Irish case, already depicted as so desperate. English- 
men began to ask themselves how they would feel if the tithe- 
rent charges they paid were devoted to the support of the 


Roman catholic worship ? and at once they now understood 
Irish impatience, if they did not extend an overt sympathy to 
that \" yple. And what, too, helped Mr. Gladstone’s mani- 
festation was the weakness of the government he confronted, 
who were without a majority in the house of commons as 
without a policy before it. His final enunciation of convic- 
tion then placed the result as not only possible but desir- 
able betore the eves of the country. 

Difficulties assuredly there were. There was, and is, much 
of the abstract idea of state and church indigenous in the 
English mind. It regards the Union as an arrangement which 
clothes the authority of the state with the highest sanctions 
and sentiments, and renders the church, in its purest and kindest 


sense, wlitical—raising the rovernment from the mere purpose 
pur} 


of a national police establishment, and securing a standard of 
religious toleration. Endowment was the natural method of 
carrying out that idea, which requires an independent institu- 
tion to serve as a stay for the people alike against fanaticism 
and incredulity. 


But the will and conscience of England were nevertheless 
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aroused, ard the serried attitude of the liberal party, guided 
by Mr. Gladstone, with the watchwords of disestablishment 
and disendowment, was henceforth enthusiastic and decided. 
It was the party of progress and “ pulling down,” against the 
party of resistance and “ levelling up.” Of the former the 
banner was “sectarian equality,” and of the latter the motto 
was “our church in danger.” The cheers that had greeted 
Mr. Disraeli, when he told his followers that endowments were 
sacred things, and that he would uphold them, were the same 
cheers that greeted him of yore, when he told the squires that 
he would get them back protection and keep away reform. 
Mr. Gladstone had pointed out the true doctrine of sectarian 
equality ; he wished to disendow all ereeds alike, in contra- 
distinction to any new endowments,' as proposed by Mr. 


Disraeli, and to place the Roman catholic priesthood in Tre- 


land on the same footing of worldly independence with the oo 
ee wie ee ae ae — , = + en 
can Cl rey. Lhe chureh in hioeiand s the church o/ on lan 4 


but the church in Ireland was not the church of Ireland, and 
the Anglican experiment, which, by force and usurpation, had 


lasted three hundred years, had, in a popular view, proven it- 
self more than enoueh for the patience of aly ] 
On the 23d of March, 1868, Mr. Gladstone brought for- 


ward his res utiong, The first of these sets forth, that the 


Trish church establishment shall be demolished ; the second is 
) ] rt 4 ] 
a necessary sequel to the first—no new interests sh uld be 
? re | , ° . 41 7“ . ] ’ 

created, and the third is the coniplen it of the second. Ile 

: Fig ; , s 
Majesty, as the head of the state, is the dispenser of vast 
ecclesiastical qwifts, and the third resolution was intended, im 
some sort, to restrict the royal prerogative. 
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Mr. Gladstone was bound to provoke, and without delay, 
the parliamentary struggle. Though briefly stated, the under- 
taking covered and proposed by his resolutions was, indeed, 
the greatest task parliament had attempted since the revolu- 
tion of 1688—a revolution occasioned by the attempt of James 
II. to favor catholicity, and to banish the protestant service. 
The episcopal religion, it was expressly stipulated at the 
time of the union of England and Ireland, should be the state 
church of both countries, and the responsibility of levelling 
the Irish church, and of destroying so large an element in that 
union, was such that the existing house of commons might 
well have flinched from the magnitude of the prospect 
before it, especially as that assembly did not represent the 
elective body which (in virtue of the new reform act) had 
= been called into existence. 


sord Plunket himself had declared the protestant estab- 
— so amalgamated with British institutions that its 


overthrow would involve the overthrow of the state. Nothing 
could save the Seotch kirk, the Lrish establishment once 
brought low, the Welsh church would be attacked in turn, 
and, finally, the church of England would be harrassed, and 
oftener and oftener, until it went also by the board—was the 
plea and prayer for a pause earnestly gffered by many a 
shocked episcopalian. Counting upon a hesitation in par- 
liament, which proved to be none, three days before the time 
appointed for the consideration of Mr.»Gladstone’s resolutions, 
Lord Stanley made his amendment to the same,* the object 
of which was pronounced to be a postponement of discussion 
of the main issue, and to secure a prolongation of power by 
the ministry, whose course, according to its opponents, showed 
how far below the gravity of the subject and a just appre- 
ciation of the pressing need of relief to Ireland, it really was, 
though others rejoined that since the tithes commutation act, 
the Roman catholic peasantry contributed but insignificantly 


* That this House, while admitting that considerable modifications in the 
temporalities of the United Church of Ireland may, after pending inquiry, 
appear to be expedient, is of opinion that any proposition tending to the 
disestablishment or the disendowment of the church. ought to be reserved for 
the ae m ofa new Parliament.—Jarliament ry Re} ts, 1868 
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to the tithe-rent charge, which, in reality, fell upon the land 
owners, and one tenth only of it was paid by the Catholics.* 

The tithes were dues to the state, and the real question 
was: Is the property of which the Irish church is the re- 
cipient employed in the best way for the whole Irish people ? 

On the 30th March, Mr. Gladstone, in due course, asked 
the house to signify, by a vote upon his resolutions, that the 
last hour of the Irish church had come. He aftirmed that 
when Mr. Pitt framed the Act of Union, far from wishing to 
preserve the church of Ireland as a privilege and monopoly 
to the protestants, he sought only to effect a religious equality, 
which was likewise the object of the resolutions. He then al- 
luded toa plan of disendowment, etc., and stated that the 
balance of assets, after discharging all equitable claims upon 
the establishment, would be an Irish fund for the benefit of 
all Ireland. He pointed out that his resolutions resemble 
the amendment of Lord Stanley in so far that the details of 
the measure were to devolve upon a new parliament. But it 
was manifestly proper to prevent a fresh growth of vested in- 
terests during the discussion of disestablishment, upon which, 
as a principle, the present house was competent to declare, 
and that declaration was what he wished should be registered 
by a vote. Lord Stgnley, in supporting his amendment to Mr. 
Gladstone’s resolutions, qualified these as vague™and cover- 
ing no plan. 

Lord Cranbourne (ultra conservative) upheld the principle 
of church and state. Peace was what was wanted in Ireland, 
he said, and by abolishing the Irish church, the house pro- 
voked enmity on the part of the influential one million and a 
half protestants, without any proof that theyZsecured the 
good will of the catholics. He finished by a memorable and 
scathing personal attack on Mr. Disraeli. 

A determination that Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions should not 


charge is, in fact, a national imheritance reserved for pudl’e 
uses, from idlord —Time:, 
March 16, 1868. In letting a farm liable for tithes. the rent asked of the tenatt 
was reduced by the amount of tithes that he paid Or, when a catholic pure 


The tithe-r 
a date far older than the ancestry of any existing 


chased an estate charged with tithes, he paid so much the less for tl property.— 
Parliamentary Commentaries, Lord Hamilton. 
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simply serve to eject the tory ministry, but should be the basis 
of real legislation for Ireland, was, now, perhaps, indicated by: 
the consolidating strength of the opposition, which had con- 
tinued to increase in unity and preponderance. No capital reason 
for maintaining the “standing reproach to English legislation” 
had so far been adduced. If Lord Stanley had pointed out 
ambiguity in *Mr. Gladstone’s intentions, Lord Cranbourne’s 
speech was morally and materially damaging to Mr. Disraeli, 
and, under a compound impulse, difficult to dissect, the house 
accepted, as incumbent upon it, to record a conviction as to the 
establishment in Ireland. A reformed house of commons, 
elected with the question duly before the voters, was to meet 
in the spring, and to it could be deputed the ratifying of the 
declaration of its predecessor, or of devising the means to 
accomplish it, and it was simply of party importance who 
conduct d the affairs of the government in the mean time. It 
may prove interesting to hurriedly sketch, at this juncture, the 
exceptional position occupied by Mr. Disraeli—one calculated, 
possibly, to excite a certain interest from its hostile intimacy 
with the Irish church movement, or as serving as an illustra- 
tion of that inexhaustible resource and dexterity, so charac- 
teristic of the great tory captain, when facing defeat, or caught 
in a mauvaise passe. . 

Succeeding Earl Derby in virtue only of his unrivalled talents 
for the post, as leader in a cabinet which half disdained him, 
and which itself existed by sufferance, since it did not command 
a majority in the house, Mr. Disraeli suddenly found himself 
confronted with that buebear of administrations for centuries 
past, the Irish church. ‘“ Like a thief in the night,” had he 
styled the coming of Mr. Gladstone. Not only was an abolition 
measure sure, at any time, of a popular support, within and 
without the house, but it was one particularly well devised to 
etiect the disruption of the never too harmonious tory ministry. 
Mr. Hardy, the home secretary, was ultra conservative ; Lord 
Stanley, if not an unyielding churchman from inheritance, was 
vulnerable and perplexed, as Lord Cairns was uncertain, and 
the pre mier, of all those on the treasury benches, seemed to be 
the only ene properly “educated” for the emergency. Of 
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conservatives outside the cabinet, so potent a speaker as Lord 
Cranbourne, and so respected an authority as Gen. Peel, the 
one abused the tory chief for his liberality, whilst the other 
preached pre-Adamite c msistency. Opposed to Mr. Disraeli, 
in coalition with the liberals, the first time since the death of 
Viscount Palmerston, were the Cobden school and the philoso- 
phers. Mr. Bright, who had sneered at Lord Clarendon as 
incompetent and untrustworthy, was working with him; Mr. 
Lowe, who had scoffed at the * irresolution, the haste and lack 
of judgment” of Mr. Gladstone, was following his lead, and 
Mr. Mill, whose pamphlet * on the Trish land system had been 
ridiculed by Lord Russell and Mr. Lowe, was now theirs. In 
newspapers and pamphlets the conservative leader had been 
soundly rated. The noted lettersof Prof. Goldwin Smith, which 
appeared in the Manchester Guardian, and were rebuked by 


the Times, and even by the Spe tator, for their int mpecrate 
personality, though the last mentioned journal had itself com- 
} 
i 


red the premier to Lucifer in its columns, and the rancorous on- 
slaught bya champion of the philosophers, which appeared in the 


«ll 


Saturday Revi, and other damaging abuse, served to foment 


—. m4 ~~. 4 1 . 7 — — } m4 
popular prejudice against one whos sition prevented his 
answering similar attac! Keen and earnest adversaries were 


Earl Russell, who stigmatized Mr. Disraeli’s tactics} as de- 
ceptive; Lord Cranbourne, who, through jealousy of his 
° 1? e 


party superior, derided him as fickle and unsafe; Mr. Bright, 


who hammered at him; Mr. Lowe, who was facetious about 
him; Mr. Mill, who was impetuous and unpitying for him, 
and Mr. Gladstone, who would have cut his throat sooner 
than p rmit an « pigram to pop from it now fii ally set, who 
was crowding, ponderous and grave. 

And who had Mr. Disraeli to marshal against this brilliant 
phalanx of coalesced parhamentary talent. In the absence ot 
real aid from Mr. Hardy, who was out of his reach, as he was 


beyond the question ; from Lord Stanley, who had been elo- 
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quently repudiated by his colleague, the home secretary ; 
from Lord Cairns, who was too biassed as Earl Mayo was too 
tame, and from others who were palpably defective, Mr. 
Disraeli seemed to stand, though surrounded, yet alone. Ex- 
perienced and self-reliant, all this did not appear to daunt him. 
Public sentiment at the clubs, where it had not cried out 
adversely, at best was lukewarm, as for a while was the clergy. 
The liberals had, in some sort, sprung a trap upon him, and 
the house, to his practised eye, was hopelessly lost to him 
from the third night’s debate. The whole drear certainty of 
his short lease of hard-earned power was open before the 
chief minister, as he rose, on the night of the 3d of April, to 
retort or reply, over the heads of the broken reeds that his 
friends had proved to be. Quiet, sarcastic and profound, one 
after the other of those who had assailed him was taken up, 
guaged and put down in turn, until he reached the solid and 
absorbing points of the debate, and, in mere respect of daring 
and skilful oratory, few could read his speech in that sitting, 
and, understanding the circumstances, not feel one little thrill 
of admiration for this single brain struggling @ith a dozen, no 
matter how unreasonable might be the dogma, its owner and 
the politician attempted to maintain. 

Mr. Gladstone made a few masterly observations, contented 
to demolish the oratorical edifice of his opponent by a wave of 
his hand and in pronouncing the studied reasoning of the 
premier to be the effects of a heated imagination, which 
sufliced the house as convincing, in its then mood, and they 
divided on Lord Stanley's amendment with a majority of 
60 against the government. The proposition that the House 
should go into committee on the subject of the Irish church, 
that Mr. Gladstone might submit his resolutions, was next 
carried by a majority of 56. 


A great but easy victory for the anti-church party was the 


one just referred to, but it was followed by a confirmation, 
he 30th April, 1868, when the first of Mr. 


Gladstone’s resolutions was put to vote. The House, in 


stronger still, on t 


committee, shortly divided on the first resolution of Mr. 
Gladstone, adopting it by a majority of 65 against the 
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government, which decision was, therefore, firmer than ever 
by five votes. The ministry, not regarding this vote as equi- 
valent to one of a want of confidence, did not resign, but ten- 
dered its resignation to the queen, who refused to accept it, 
stating that she should dissolve parliament so soon as the 
state of the public business would permit. Sharp, acrimoni- 
ous, and menacifig were the speeches of some members, dis- 
appointed at Mr. Disraeli’s retaining office, but no vote of 
want of confidence was passed, and Mr. Gladstone’s resolutions 
were adopted by the commons. 

They were, however, lost in the house of lords on the 29th 
June, by an adverse majority of 95 on the suspensory bill, 
into which they had been merged. The session was closed the 
last of July, and on the 11th November parliament was dis- 
solved. A new parliament was elected during the autumn, 
with a liberal majority of 105, a significant expression of pub- 
lic opinion since Messrs. Disracli and Gladstone had gone to 
the country on the Irish question. 

The new parliament was summoned for the 10th December, 
before which tinfe Mr. Disraeli had resigned. The first as- 
sembly, with Mr. Gladstone as premier, took place the 16th 
February, 1869, and on the Ist March following he introduced 
his Irish Church bill. 

This bill repeats the two objects : Ist, to sever the union 
between church and state in Ireland, called disestablishment ; 
2d, to empower the state to seize the property of the church, 
called disendowment. Once it became the law, the Irish 
bishops would cease to sit in the house of lords ; the privi- 
leges of precedence which the officers of the church, from the 
bishop to the curate, enjoy, would be abated: the ecclesiastical 
courts would have no further functions, and the laws of the 
churen, instead of being imperial statutes, would degenerate 
into the rules of a voluntary church body. The measure 
further defined that all the property of the establishment, 
nearly 1,500 churches, parsonages, glebes, lands, tithe rent- 
charges, etc., would be vested in a board of commissioners, 
provided for in the bill, and such property would remain sub- 
ject to the life interests of existing incumbents. It was as- 
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sumed by the projectors of the bill that before a certain date, 
which was fixed as January, 1871, the clergy and laity of the 
established church would have constructed an organization 
from among themselves to administer the episcopal church of 
the future, a sort of governing body. On the Ist of January, 
IS71, then, the clergy of the Anglical church would cease to 
be state functionaries, and disestablishment’ completed, there 
would remain disendowment. The gross revenue of the 
church was nearly £700,000 a year; but the capital itself 
was to be dealt with—a sum of about £16,000,000. All 
state grants would be resumed by the state for subsequent 
distribution in Ireland. Private endowments, that is gifts 
from private sources since 1660," were to be handed over to 
the governing body, as well as the churches, and glebe lands,t 


and houses. The computation being that a residue of some 
£7.000,000 to £8,000,000 sterling would remain in the coffers 
of government to be di 


devote the larger portion of the income of that capital in- 


vested to the support of lunatie and other asylums in Ireland. 
The pr l i bridged synopsis @Mthe covernment 


sten that Mr. Disraeli’s 


‘ Ne oO 175)) 
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Which meant end 
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perty had beet cranted to it long after the Reformation,* was 
the reply vouchsafed to those who were vehement in assertin: 


the rights of catholies to lands and holdings of which they had 


been plundered in ages past. It was maintained that what 
’ 1) : 


the Irish eat] 


iOll~s were Clamoring for, Was not simply the land 
In protestant possession, but a complete se paration from Eng- 


land and a republican nationality—disestablishment, even 
followed by disendowment, as a concession to Irish discontent 
would be futile, and the argument of abolitionists, drawn from 
expediency, fell to the ground. 

On the evening of the 23d March the bill of Mr. Gladstone, 


was passed by a majority of 118, to a second reading, which 


secures the measure in the commons, and, with certain modi- 
fications in the details, the law resulting. In November pr 

| he } ‘ 1° } ) , y : . 
eeding the Enelish nation had voted ¢ mphatically in favor of 
the abolition of the Irish ich as a principle, and the repr 
sentatives ol the nat ) how s netione | the specitic poles of 
Gladstone, Brieht and the government 

In about six weeks from the date of its introduction this 
gigantic and fi rea em of the Irish « 30 
fraueht with vital import to the country, had been undertaken 


and (by the division which decided the acceptance of Mr. 


Gladstone's resolution, on the 30th April, 1868.) virtually dis- 


e — . ae , , ’ ’ a] 
posed of; n it, Indeed—at all events down to that epoch—with 
: . : . ’ . aia ’ : 

the careful Investigation and caim progress behtting the exam- 
ination of one of the fundamental canons of Enelish govern 


ment, but rather with what seemed to bea fevered haste on the 


art of the commons, to ignore a manual which had ruled it 


| 

for years. The conversion of the Times m Wspaper al | that of 
Mr. Gladstor th whom vulgar power was not the sole in 
centive—were but mildly illustrative of the zeal that appeared 


suddenly to possess, not only parliament, but the nation, to 


- ae y : one 
disavow traditional policy in the shortest possible time. The 
Inlatuation for whatever result was to be reached, all such 
precipitate repuciiatiol of the natural] prec its of oe erations 
s A 


* Henry VIII, in accepting the Reformation, in 1541, suppressed thi 
catholic monasteries and confiscated property in Ireland, much of which was 


however, rendered by Elizabeth twenty years later.—Waketield’s Jreland. 


’ 
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tive ranks. Members of Mr. Disraeli’s cabinet were affected by 


it, and their normal power of resistance was, in a measure, 
paralyzed. Had Mr. Gladstone's arguments been of the 
poorest and Mr. Disraeli’s invariably of the best, judging from 
the piri thé : ion obtained at the clubs and with the public, 

led parliament, he result was a foregone con- 
his serious 
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claims to a seat of : Lavowed atheis ,* Mr. who cor temned 
history and ye) ra , and Mr. 


1865, had by voice : 
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NOTICES AND CRITICISMS. 
SCIENCE. 


Les Mammiferes. Par Lovuts Fravrier. Ouvrage Illustré de 276 Vig- 
nettes dessignées pour la plupart d’ aprés animal vivant, par Bon- 


it, Lalaisse, etce.* 8 vo., pp. 596. Paris: Librairie de L. Hachette 
& Cie. 1869, 


The world is beginning to recognize the fact that there is a romance 
of natural science as well as of history . Scientific facts are no longer 
looked upon as necessarily dry and uninteresting to the general reader; 
they are found to be instinct with life and beauty, and worthy of study 
even from a purely artistic point of view. Poetry no longer Signores 
scientific discoveries even in what were formerly considered the least 
interesting departments. Tennyson, one of the most studious and 
lee p thinking poets of the age, often enriches his pages with images and 


allusions drawn from the discoveries of contemporary science. When 


our poets become what Dr. Johnson declared in his Passelas, that they 


} | 


iould be, well vers n VSIC: icnce, and know how to use such 
truths poctically, ly I ( ne as well as more instructive 
than thre majority 

Amon . le are many wko know how to make physical 
cience attractive, o1 to present scientific truths so that they shall 
have their legiti e ef which will always be to combine pleasure 
The author of the volume before us is one of the most 


successful laborers in this field. * Les Mammiféres ” is one of a series of 


volun Ss. whic h h is clone mud hi to popularize zoological sé i nce, It is 
ientific, and at the same time differs greatly from merely technical 
j ymnce, a complete manual for the student of this branch 

ul i most attractive volume for the general reader, 


s of mammifers, or mammelia, the last and most important of 


iry it has beer 2 sary naintain an army of 20,000 men in 
reland for the sole purpose of mounting guard on this church, to protect it 
from the just vengeance of the masses vho could regard it only as a be lwe of 


+ + 


mquest—or an insulting remnant of those miquitous pe nal laws, which have 
1 the scorn and elicited the condemnation of every true : 
lanthropist of modern times 
Wi LW 


ire that this statement willseem an exaggeration to many; it will 
t 


more incredible that twenty thousand ops, With bayonets fixed 

l, would not have been sufficient for the purpose, had the 

strained by their priests; yet we can testify, as an eye wit- 

brought up in that church, who has never belonged to any other, 

the fact: we can also testify that while the priests exert l 

vigorously to save the parsons and their empty churches they 

ed ‘‘surpliced ruffians” by some of the very parties who have lately 

such an active part in demolishing the obnoxious institution, chiefly 

rround that no people on earth could be expected to be content or loyal 
at once insulted and oppressed by so monstrous an incubus! Eb. 

ire indebted to Mr. F. W. Christern, foreign bookseller, Broadway, for 


f the French works reviewed in this department. 
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the vertebrata, bring us up to the final blending of the brute with the 
human race, The indications of the several orders are often so imper- 
fectly marked that it is not always easy to distinguish precisely betweeu 
them. “ Natura non facit saltus,’ said Linnaeus, and through the 
quadrumanes animals approach so nearly to man that it is not easy to 
accurately define the limits between us and what we call the brute crea- 
tion, except by denying to the latter the possession of reason, which it 
is by no means certain that we have a right to do. The author of this 
volume attributes to the elephant qualities which we are quite sure many 
men do not possess : 

“Ti comprehend lajustice, cést-4-dire, qu'il rend le bien pour le bien, et le ma rile 
(p. 98). @ 

If every human being would render good for good, and evil only for 
evil, the world would certainly be better than it is at present. We are 
not certain that mere intelligence will lead to the conclusion that man is 
in all respects the highest type of the animal kingdom, differing not 
in kind but only in degree. Geological researches seem to demonstrate 
that the animal has developed from the vegetable, and that man is only 
a step in the proare ssion of the former. The Darwinian theory may be 
imperfect and erroneous, but it is not absurd. Possibly we shall yet 
learn that the doctrine of transmigration of souls had a foundation in 
truth. Life is reproduc ed in varied and ever progressive forms, and, if 
matter, why not also mind and soul ? 

We have space only to glance at a few of the interesting revelations 
in this volume. The whale, the largest of the class cetucea, and the 
greatest of contemporary animals, is treated at the length which his 
importance demands, We are told that whales are often found 
twenty metres in length, and weighing seventy tons. If they stood on 
end some of them would out-top one of the towers of Notre Dame. One 
has been found over thirty-five metres in length, and weighing over one 
hundred tons. The whale is not, as is vulgarly believed, merely an un- 
couth mass, remarkable only for its size, but has an organization which 
when intelligently considered, is found to present features of consider- 
able beauty, and especially of fitness for 1ts purposes, Its scent and 
hearing are of great acuteness, and enable it to detect odors and to 
perceive even slight sounds at a great distance. It has been claimed 
that the whale never sleeps, from the necessity of coming often to the 
surface to breathe, but our author declares that, “If the whale sleeps, 
which is certain, its alternating movements are made during slumbers, 
necessitated by the need of respiration, and are therefore automatic, like 
the movements of respiration.” (p. 35.) 

We had marked some interesting passages relating to the narwhal, 
another animal of the order cetacea; also some of a class amphibia, 
especially the walrus and seal. We are obliged to pass over these, how- 
ever, for want of space, and will turn to the order pachydermata, to con- 
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sider the largest of land animals, the elephant. The great longevity of 
this animal has often been spoken of. “In its savage state,” says our 
author, “the elepbant of the Indies attains the age of two hundred 
years, but in captivity he generally does not live longer than one hun- 
dred and twenty years,” (p. 105). It has been claimed that the elephant 
cannot lie down, and is obliged to sleep standing, but M. Figurier, tells 
us that elephants, like horses, can sleep standing, but that ordinarily 
they sleep lying on the side like most quadrupeds (p. 98). Many inter- 
esting anecdotes, showing the wonderful sagacity of the elephant, are 
given, as also accounts of the methods of capturing and killing these 
animals, Other pachyderma, the rhinocerous and hippopotamus, are 
graphically treated. We should be glad to give some of the autfor’s 
iccounts of ruminata and carnivora, with descriptions of lion hunts, ete., 
did space permit. The engravings in the work are creditable specimens 
of art, and much superior to the illustrations generally found in Eng- 


lish or American scientific publications, 


Del red fol he American Association for the Adva wement of 
he Chicago meeting, August, 1858. By Frepekick A, P. 


BARNARD, LL. D., President of the Association in 1866, member of 


the National Academy of Sciences, associate member of the Ameri- 

can Academy, ete., etc. Pamphlet, pp. 101. Salem, Mass. Essex 

Institute Press, 1869, 

If there are any that take particular interest in the progress of science 
who have not read this address, we are sure they will thank us for calling 
their attention to it. Some%months since an edition of it was issued by the 
Messrs. Appleton, but they took so little pains with it, knowing that 
“the million ” are rather indifferent to scientific investigations, that the 
number who saw their;pamphilet is comparatively few. That now be- 
fore us is a reprint from their scanty edition, which we are glad has been 
rendered necessary by a much_better demand than they had anticipated. 

Our readers are aware that what are called the physical and mental 
sciences have been making such strides of late that they threaten to ab- 
sorb almost all the intellectual activity of ourtime. Spiritual, or moral, 
science, on the contrary, seems comparatively apathetic. Those who 
believe in the trinal nature of our being—that its components are physi- 
cal, mental and moral, and that the latter is the most important, being 
indeed the one deathless principal, have reason to be dismayed at the 
disproportionate activity exhibited in the interest of the two former. 
They see that the present tendency of philosophical speculation is to 
crush or ignore the spiritual element altogether; that indeed the present 
fashion in science is extremely realistic and material. If there is any 
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fault here, it is chargeable to the ‘advocates of moral science. They 
have not been so active as they should be in advancing the important in- 
terests confided te their « harge, It is their duty to reconcile scientific 
facts with their teachings, or their teachings to the facts, and not, 
because the two seem to them irreconcil ible, to deny or ignore the facts 
of science altogether. i{f the y cannot succes din reconciling these facts 
with their positions, it shows either tl heir theology is ert 
that they are unfit 
[t is pi asant 
ciently thoughtful and liberal to da or e questions, and, while 
admitting all indisputal sclentifi facts, te >t possibility and to 
. . _ a 
attempt the ! f reconcili hem with rel us do . Sucha 
man is the a 
of the recent discoy- 
discussion of some 
yhilosophie sj lution ‘the day. There is no attempt 
truth because it appears irreconcileable with received 
tenets, and n ecli eadi by way of avoiding what can 
not be met, and which the author dare not admit for fear that it may 
demolish some favorite systen P, ‘nard has the courage to believe 
that truth must have a fr irse ; he insist on bringing to the same 
level all parts of the truth, 1 the whole may appear in its duc propor 
tions. Considering what seien as done and how scientific discoveries 
have been received, at ry ir importance is frequently ignored, the 
Dr. says: 


ect es of the car " ) 


The recent investigations in astronomy have produced very satisfac- 


tory results. An extract will give an idea of the interesting nature of 
some of these discoveries: 


re thana y 


crater was ce 

Mid 
the latter partof 1866 ly disap 
peared and had, been replaced by what |! Subsequently, within this 
Spot and at its centre, it v further asserted > ired 4 ite, dark point, seen ir 


dependently by Schmidt at Athens, S« ii at Rom ul Lyman ew Haven, mdicating the 
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Ltapparently grown lar er and grad ially changed its place. 


t to be received by many with reserv sould be con 


. 


en to that stady of the physica ects of our satellite. 


We have not space to follow the doctor as we would gladly do, in his 
accounts of the important discoveries made in geology, archeology, 
chemistry and other sciences. His discussion of the tendencies of modern 
philosophic speculation, in connection with science, seems to us the most 
important part of the address. Here the author enters the lists fear- 
lessly, in opposition to some of the most renowned philosophical 
champions of the day. Regarding the positions which he ccmbats, the 
following extract will give an idea: 


“If the lav rons atism of f therefor I phenomena, the 
1 man has no soul, 


ed with combus 


Yet again Dr. Barnard is not afraid of truth, however distasteful to 


his feelings or opposed to his preconceived opinions it may be : 


of truth wherever it may lead 


for a moment to bi 


1, conducts us of 


r we may find it to « 


We have read the doctor’s arguments and statements with much 
pleasure, and not a little profit, and commend to those who wish to get a 
clear conception of the tendencies of modern thought to carefully peruse 
his Address. 


ETHICS. 


The Dance of Modern Society. By W. C. Witktnson. 16mo., pp. 77. 
New York: Oakley, Mason & Co. 1869. 


We had hoped that the days of puritanism—the modern phariseeism 
—were passed, that self-righteous judgments of the acts and motives of 
society had given place to a refined charity. New England, the 
dernier resort and home, in modern times, of this asceticism, seems, 
after vigorous struggles, to have emancipated herself from the thrall ; 
her chief literary men—Hawthorne, Longfellow and Holmes—have 
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painted puritanism in its true colors as a warning to coming 
times, and a frightful recollection of the past. Recognizing what of 
honest motive and self-sacrificing devotion to supposed duty there was 
in this social and religious phenomenon, all who are imbued with any 
of the true spirit of enlightenment ,have seen and felt that there could 
be no real progress while such ideas prevailed ; that in atte mpting to set 
up a standard of morals directly in conflict with human nature there is 
more likelihood of crushing out the good in us than of eradicating the 
evil; that to destroy the weeds in our social garden the best way is not 
to run through it the ploughshare of destruction, burying flowers and 
briars together, but that a careful cultivation of the good will in time 
produce the desired result, as the bad will gradually disappear from an 
uncongenial soil. 

We are still occasionally reminded, by such publications as that be- 
fore us, that the old age of fanaticism is not altogether done aw iy with, 
notwithstanding all that has been done to enlighten human kind, from 
the days of witch burning to the present. There are still, it would 
seem, believers in the total de pravity of human  nature—men 
who think it a sufficient condemnation of any act or custom that it is a 
pleasure, conscientiously regarding all human inclinations as wiles of 
Satan, and denouncing damnation upon all who have not the same 


faith as themselves in infinite wrath and unquenchable brimstone. 


t 


The world is burdened with too many of this sort of people. What is 


really very strange is, that almost universally those self-righteous beings 


who take such pleasure 


are pretended followers and advocates of a religion of love, apparently 
totally unawal hat “dealing damnation un he land” is not the 
mission of ; former whose creed recognizes | he fulfillment 
of all law. 

The author of thi reatise congratulates himself on being the first 
vigorously to take up the cudgels in opposition to modern dancing, 
which he considers one of the createst social evils of our day. This 


** Warder on the walls 


doubtless exul in the thought that he 
deery an 
Hear him : 

I 


volunteer my 
at least, vital 
tellectual impr 


their joint behoof z 


It 1s astonishing that this great cauze. in whi 


had not before found an adyocate worthy « 
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and our philanthropists, that they have so long left this all-important 
work to be at last discovered and undertaken by our author? He alone, 
it would seem, has been sent expressly to show up and denounce this 
source of all evil. The early apostles and fathers had no conception 
of the immense importance of the subject; they preached against 
comparatively triviak sins, neglecting this diabolical evil, the root of all 


others As to what our author treats of he does not intend to leave us 


in deubt 


“My readers need none m be at any lo = 1a mean, I mean the dance 


as it flourishes in the most proper and reputabl 


} 


If our “most proper and reputable circles” are so vile, there is cer- 
tainly need enough of reform, and of a voice like this to cry in the 
wilderness. Our author discusses the dance in its relations to health, to 
economy, to social tendencies, to intellectual improvement, and to morals 
and religion. In all these respects it is highly objectionable, as he proves 
conclusively, at least to his own satisfaction. As the moral and religious 
aspects of the question are by far the most important we will confine 
our attention to them. Here is the bill of indictment 


e, and plainly, i n immoral amusement—immoral, I 


1 I set out, that 


He confesses that there is an apparent contradiction here, but he pro- 
ceeds to explain his position, and to show that dancing is innocent, but 
the dance isimmoral: that is, “in a single word, dancing is one thing, and 
the dance is another!” (p. 58). He admits that dancing may be perfectly 
harmless under certain conditions, for instance 


in the world to a dan 


‘consciousness of sex,” it seems, that makes the dance 

objec tionable, and to be corscious of sex is, according to our author, a 
great sin. He would permit “brothers and sisters of one household, and 
the parents and grandparents” to join in the dance. He would, however, 
exclude “neighbor's children, intimate friends and cousins of every 
(p. 59.) Yet even in this parlor dancing, as usually practised, 

danger, Neighbors may drop in, and cannot politely be pre- 

¢ in the dance, and thus the members of the happy 


family will surely be inveig!ted to destruction! 


vented from joinin 


this further. My indignation waxes hotter than can 
f to have contracted some soil from having merely 


w-Christians, ignorant ’ practise with- 
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It is well to stop when one allows his emotions to reach such a point. 
We beg leave to express a doubt as to its being indignation that so 
moves our author, considering the evident tendency of his imaginings. 
**Shall there be no more cakes and ale because you are virtuous?” or 
shall men and women be prohibited from indulging in what is to them 
an innocent amusement because you cannot make it so? Shall those who 
can engage in the dance without having any corrupting emotions aroused 
be debarred from it because you cannot? Shall a “consciousness of 
sex” be condemned because you cannot prevent it from degenerating 
into gross sensuality? We are sorry for our would-be reformer, and 
regard him as a fit subject for missionary labor. 


Lettres Tun Libre-Penseur aun Curé de Village. Par Leon Ricuer, 
aia een 


Deuxiéme Série. 12 mo., pp. 333. Paris: 4 la Grande Librairie. 


1869. 


Free-thinking in France has few more daring, and at the same time 
conscienticus, representatives than the author of this volume. The success 
of the first series of the * Lettres i un Curé,” hasinduced the writer to give 
the public a second instalment of his liberal opinions upon church and 
state. The discussions provoked by the former work seem to have stim- 
ulated him to take a still bolder and more advanced position, if that 
were possible. He says in his preface: 

** Je continuerai de rarager I ’ ices, Sans qu'un seul athelete de la foi m’ait barré le 
passage.’” (p. XV1. 

Both catholic and protestant religious systems are criticised as in oppo- 
sition to progress. There is a freedom in his handling of these topics, 
which shows that neither the church nor the empire is so determined 
upon repressing free speech in France as many would have us believe. 

Tue style of the work is concise and vigorous. There is something in 
it indicative of the discontented reformer; but generally it is calm and 
Jogical. The author tells his readers p!ainly what he thinks is demanded 
by modern civilization as respects religious systems. Thus, for example, 
he declares that the people of France are abandoning catholicism, and 
are menaced by atheism, and he thinks that in this situation it is neces- 
sary that they shall adopt a new creed, conformable to the needs and 


aspirations of modern socicty. 


« Re is as we = yx I t ns ar ure forms, They represent, at a g 


the general idea of a nation. But wh he id hanges, it is essential that the repre 
form shall be moti: 

Our churches, the author alleges, do not improve; they are wedded 
to old ideas ia their present attitude. In this condition of things 
‘Laction individuelle est pour le moment, je crois, notre unique 
ressource.” (p. 19.) A congress of free-thinkers has been proposed, to 
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settle some of the chief questions involved in the effort at religious 
emancipation, but for this, our author tells us, there is lacking one 
little thing—liberty. Perhaps it is well; we fear that if the free- 
thinkers had their way they would be satisfied with no religion. Yet 
M. Richer is by no means an atheist, nor is he altogether a positivist, 
although he believes that science is more sacred than theology. While 
religious men hold that religion is divine and science human, he main- 
tains that science is divine; thatin religious systems there is much that is 
human, but in science nothing. Here is one of his propositions: 


** Toute affirmation de l’ordre philosophique ou religieux qui est express¢ément contredite 


par la science —est fau p. 29 


Protestanism he finds little less objectionable than catholicism; 


“ Le protestantisme n'est plus le protestantisme.” (p. 313.) That is, the 
position upon which Luther and Calvin based their attempts at reforma- 
tion—the right of all men to make conscience their sole guide—is denied 
by their followers. The principle of catholicism, according to M. Richer, 
is the immutability of dogma and the inscrutability of matcers of faith ; 
but he thinks that”protestantism is not less spiritually intolerant respect- 
ing whatit regards as essential dogmas. Neither permits any individual 
freedom of opinion in what each chooses to regard as essential points 
of faith, But if any man, or sect, or synod, has a right to dictate what 
shall Le a person’s belicf to any extent, there is no saying where this 
dictation shall end. In this respect, indeed, the catholic doctrine is more 
rational than the protestant; the latter claims the right to independent 
opinions, yet Cenies to the individual the privilege of disbelieving what 
are considered the orthodox tenets of sects. 

We believe that protestants and catholics may be benefitted by care- 
fully weighing the arguments presented in this volume in favor of abso- 
lute religious toleration. We do not regard the work as an attack upon 
religion, nor upon any sect in particular, but as an appeal for freedom and 
progress. 


BELLES LETTRES. 


Les Fleurs du Mal. Par Cuartes Bacpe.arre, Précédés d'une Notice 
par Théophile Gautier, 12 mo, pp. 410. Paris: Michel Lévy Fréres, 
1869, 

Théophile Gautier, one of the finest literary artists of the day, pre- 
faces this edition of Baudelaire’s poems with a loving notice of his 
friend, the author, giving many interesting personal reminiscences and an 
appreciative criticism of his writings. Baudelaire, as Gautier confesses, 
modeled his poetic style, to a considerable extent, after that of Edgar A. 
Poe, many of whose works he translated into French, He is not al- 


togcther a Poe, however, in his verse—we think he is something 
> o 
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more. There isin both the same love of beauty, asa purely intellectual 
thing, with an almost entire absence of moral qualities—almost a soul- 
less beauty ; there is the same love of the weird and bizarre ; to some ex- 
tent the same cynicism. Yet Baudelaire has more sympathy with 
humanity than Poe, and more natural feeling. The poetic philosophy of 
both is well expressed in the “ Hymn A la Beauté” in this volume. 
“*Viens-tu du ciel profond ou sours-tu de l’'abime, 

© Beauté ? Ton regard infernal et divin, 

Verse confusément le bienfait et le crime, 

Et l'on peut pour cela te compares au vin. 

* * *« * 

‘De Satan ou de Dieu, qu'impor 

Qu'importe, si tu rends, 

Rhythme, parfum, lueur n 

L’univers moins hideux et les instants moins lourds?’”’ (p. 116-17.) 


Baudelaire is very daring, and treats of things generally considered 
sacred from an entirely independent point of view. In “ Les Litanies de 
Satan ” he indicates that there is something to admire even in this much- 
denounced personage, because the accounts we have of him attribute to 


him much grandeur, and many elements of beauty : 


O Satan, prends pi 


The style of Baudelaire is not what i ed classic: it is richer and 
contains more imagination and exuberun ‘funey. It is not so simple 


and natural asthat of Béranger; it is apt at first to impress one as ob- 


scure, and, to some extent, morbid. He is a fi ostumer, and when we 


fully comprehend his pictures, they are apt to linger in our memory, 
distinct and ineffaceable. The first piece in this collection, “Benediction,” 
is almost satanic in its indications of the course over which a love of 
beauty, as the author understood it, leads its votaries. “ Le S¢ rpent qui 


Danse ” is another weird and fantastic piece of fancy: 


He has always a fine sense of physical beauty, and ; ise sometimes 
almost spiritual, as in “ Le Parfum.” 


Ou d'un sachet | iusic invetere ? 
Nature, for herself, our poet seems to care little about ; when he pic- 
tures her at all he surrounds her with fantastic shapes from the realm of his 


weird imagination. Yet there is occasionally a natural mek dy of which 
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one of the sweetest is the “ Harmonie du Soir.” There is a beautifully 
versified Latin poem, in the measure of the Dies Irae, entitled “ Francis- 
cre mer Laudes 

Novis te cantabo chordis 

O nouvelletum quod ludis 

In solitudine cordis 

Esto sertis implicata 

© fcemina delicata, 


Per quam solvuntur peccata p. 181.) 


There are a series of poems under the general heading of “Le Vin,” 
showing the effects of intoxication upon different individuals and in a 
variety of circumstances, as “ L’Ame du Vin,” “Le Vin des Chiffoniers,” 
‘Le Vin d’Assassin,” ete. Death also is treated of in various aspects and 
conditions, as “ La Mort des Amants,” * La Mort des Pauvres,” and “ La 
Mort des Artistes.’ 


Baudelaire is a poet worthy of the study of any literary artist. He 


does not deserve a high rank as an original poet, but is a pleasing one 


in his department 


Pu gs: f ig” wm ils of the Braiwneville Athletic Club. 


Moses Corr Ty.er, professor of English Literature in 
liversity Boston: Ficlds, Osgood & Co. 1869. 


In the days of its founder, who was a man of education and taste, the 


imprint of this house was at k 
literature We are sorry to Observe that this d ty seems to have passed, 


ist presumptive evidence of creditable 


and that what » be the representative house of the “modern 
Athens” is quite as likely to issue catch-penny works as its less preten- 
tious rivals in more yulgar cities. The name of a college professor is apt 
to give the general reader an impression of profundity, and elevation 
above ordinary criticism, but we are compelled to say, for truth’s sake, 


to those who have this idea that it is too frequently without warrant, 


Those who think that the name of a professor of English literature in a 


ui 


western “ university ” on the title-page of a book is sufficient assurance 


of respectabili nthe contents, a 


ve something to learn. (The great west 
is too great in area, and too large forits age, to lave all its needs supplied 
satisfactorily at »» Alas! we know of quacks in science who have ob- 
tained “state” positions, and the merest smatterers who have succeeded in 
getting “chairs” in colleges. We know nothing of Professor Tyler's 
bilities : and are willing to believe, that they are 
good ut whil * a man of great attainments in learning, 
for aug know, this book is certainly not a fortunate vindication 
of his taste in English literature, 

Among the manias of the day, “ physical culture” has attained a 


marked prominence It has become a passion with certain persons who 
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seem to think an appearance of strength and vigor, even physical, is as 
good as the reality—that to talk of what suggests energy is as good as 
to have genuine mental stamina. Tuking advantage of the popular 
notion, a number of persons have conquered fame—or what passes for 
such among us—and secured considerable fortunes, with Indian clubs, 
dumb bells, and other calisthenic weapons. The fancy has even invaded 
the pulpit, and we hear much of “ muscular Christianity,” as the highest 
development of the doctrine of the non-resistent Galilean yet known. 
We are not called upon at this time tocomment upon gymnastic theology, 
but we protest most earnestly against athletic literature of the sort dis- 
played in this volume. Light or heavy gymnastics, calisthenics, move- 
ment and lifting cures, ete., may be good things, and we are certainly in 
favor of proper physical training; but if this is a favorable specimen 


of its literature, we should prefer that its glories should remain un- 


heralded and unsung, except in advertisements of rival systems and in 
“treatises” of quack doctors. 

The papers here collected into a volume were originally prepared for 
the “ Herald of Health,” a publication devoted to the dissemination of cer- 
tain rather peculiar views of medical science; it had been better, we 
think, had they been allowed to sleep in the pages of ‘the periodical for 
which they were written. The work is prefaced with a number of 
quotations from Bacon, Seneca, Emerson, ef a/. It gives an account of 
the endeavors made to found a gymnasium ina New England village, 
the arguments pro and con of those interested, and the workings of the 
institution. It contains much heavy argument on the sul)ject of physical 
culture, but most of it is designed to be facetious. There are abundant 
specimens of the Yankee dialect, which, with certain writers, is of itself 
presumed to answer for humor, though it is really the most uncouth 
and humorless speech existing. There are stale jokes rehashed as 
original, and we find much slang, which is designed to pass for wit. A 


specimen or two out of pages that might be quoted will answer : 


A 


“Tf this odd genius were not so extremely 0« ‘ nius: if he were what Mr. A. Ward 
calls an ‘ornary cuss,’ I would no t ible of another attempt to draw him out of 


his shell,’’ (p. 17.) 

“ What event in the life of clubs or men ca ) g ter importance, or of more pre= 
carious fortune, than getting born ? el st wrote, our club has had that experi 
ence. It has actually been and gone a1 rn It is,’ 85 

We hope these are not specimens of the sort of English taught in 
Michigan University. Much of the volume is in verse—some intended 
to be humorous, some serious. First for a dash of wit: 

** Alas! what did my courage break 
And all my proud ambition shake, 
And tempt me learning to forsake ? 
It was—ah me! the stomach-ache!"’ 

Is not that brilliant? Is it not worthy of a western university profes- 
sor? Oh,shade of Ticknor! Compare it with Mr, Field's own * poetry.” 
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It must be admitted there is some resemblance; and then be it remem- 
bered that a “ fellow-feeling ” sometimes makes even publishers “ won- 
drous kind!” Our author's lyrical effusions are equally remarkable. 
For example, take the opening stanza of “The Song of the Gymnasts.” 


“ Now gymnasts strong, lift we high a song 


For our art and its triumphs glorious, 
That leads the van for the health of man, 
And is over ills victorious.”’ (Ib.) 

It must be an uncommonly strong gymnast who could “lift” such a 
song to its extraordinary height of sublimity. The clergy get some fear- 
ful hits from the club of our gymnastic professor, e, g. : 

So now many a parson by greenbacks well hired 

From the Gospel’s high message of happiness swerves ; 
And with toil, and with prayer, and with tea-parties tired, 
Drones away at such pel as can be inspired 

By bad air, soda-biscuit, and worry-worn nerves.”’ (p. 173.) 

There is quite a long satirical poem, entitled “Appollo and the Mer- 
chant of Athens,” (the Modern Athens, we presume), of which two or 
three specimens, selected nearly at random, will serve : 

,n gov,, old daddy Jove, 


» round the kitchen stove 


backs with a mean attention 


ist hi 


The publishers of this book should give Prof. Tyler a commission to 
write a volume of verse to keep up their reputation of being the original 
fountain of Castalia in America. The author has appended to his work 
a carefully prepared index, doubtless to facilitate the labors of students 


in referring to choice specimens of English literature in the volume. 


sc. By Henry Anpey. 16mo., pp. 128. New York: 

A. D. F. Randolph & Co., Publishers. 1869. 

We do not remember to have met the name of Mr. Abbey betore in 
literature ; if this is his first effort, we cheerfully concede that he has 
no reason to be ashamed of it. He gives his book a modest title, and 
does not bring forward his own personality in his verse as a subject in 
which the public are presumed to be interested. His stories are well 
constructed, and two or three of them exhibit considerable inventive 
power. The first story, “ Blanche,” reminds us somewhat of Tenny- 
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” 


son’s “Maud ;” it has originality, but in some of its parts comes very 
near being an imitation. For instance tle stanzas headed “A Rival,” 
(pp. 22-23,) will remind those acquainted with “ Maud” of something 
very similar in that poem. “ Karagme, an African,” and “ The Strong 
Spider,” have some striking points. There are some passages in the 
volume of which any amateur might be proud. 
** Violets! violets! violets! 
Children of sun and of dew 
Flakes of the blue of the sky, 
There is somebody calling to you 
Who seems to be longing to die.’’ (p. ‘ 
‘Each day he worked upon the cotton-field, 
And every bell he picked had thought in it.”” (p 29.) 
Now through the mighty pulses of the land 
Throbbed the dark blood of war ; and Sumter’s guns 
Were the first heart-beats of a better day.”” (p. 45.) 
Sometimes he catches a beautiful thought, and seems loth to let it go, 
but stamps its image repeatedly upon his paper in varied forms. 
“ Syringa, naught your odor tells, 
Or whispers that | cannot hear ; 
Speak out, and tell me where she dwells, 
In perfume accents, loud ani clear.”” (p. 4.) 
‘* Among the breeze-rung lily bells.”’ (p. 5.) 
The foundation of this thought is borrowed from Horace Smith’s 
lines: 
that swingeth 


And tolls its perfume in the passing air."’ 


Yet we by no means accuse our author of plagiarism; he has merely 


borrowed a beautiful idea, as he has a perfect right to do, and has used 
it as an illustration under modified forms. The germ of the same idea 
may be found in Shelley’s “ Sensitive Plant,” where he says: 
“ Music is delicate, faint, and intense 
It was felt like an odor within the sense.” 

But the same fancy might be traced to Euripides or Eschylus, for 
modern literature is mostly a reproduction of old thoughts under new 
forms. Whether an author borrows intentionally, or merely happens 
to catch the same thought that has been captured by some preceding 
writer, matters little if the idea is in itself beautiful. Mr. Abbey seems 
to have a fine sense of the delicate charm of odors, as his pleasing 
stanzas entitled “ Heliotrope ” (p. 25,) testify. 

The verse in this volume is generally smooth, and sometimes musical. 
Yet there are some awkward lines, as 

** There was a soft, Madonna look about her eyes’’ (p. 95 ) 
“There comes no premonition now to show to me”’ (p. 111 ;) 
which, being Alexandrices in the ordinary decasyllabic blank verse, are 
blemishes, probably the result of carelessness, In 
‘* Among the books that I had bought myself, 


I found the Bible, this to peruse 
I soon essayed,”’ (p. 117,) 
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the second line is wretched; none of it is poetry. Our author too 
frequently permits his verse to degenerate into commonplace or some- 
thing worse. 

‘*So men are, they do not vary much, the level of mankind, 

What one lacks the next possesses ; there are faults enough in all.” (p. 68) 


| said that few could exculpate the past.’’ (p. 85.) 


*Most human calculations end in loss, 


And every one wh »has a plan devised 
Is like a foolish walker on a rope p- 102.) 

We point out these faults for the author's benefit, hoping that he 
will be more careful in future if he extends his literary labors. On the 
whole we think his errors more than compensated by what there 
is really praiseworthy in the volume. The author seems to be a careful 
student, a clear thinker, and a conscientious literary artist. In a day 
which produces so much of absolute rubbish, and among a generation 
which has lately gone into raptures over Mr. Morris’s “Jason” and 
‘Earthly Paradise,’ we think that an honest word of encouragement 


should not be witheld from Mr. Abbe *, . 





Aspects of Tluma ify, hire I 7 ly i) . ed in the E er Swe Ning Curre nts of 
Human Speech. 12mo., pp.55. Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co, 
1869. 


This is intended to be a profound philosophical treatise in verse, ¢ 
method of treatment which we imagine no real poet would adopt for 
such asubject,even had he not read what De Quincy says of the absurdity 
of “reasoning in verse.” Philosophic poetry has become quite common 
of late, brought into notice and importance by the names of a few who 
have gained some distinction as philosophers, though they are not poets. 
It was said long’ago, and has been repeated by Shelley and others, that 
nothing should be said in verse which can be equally well expressed: in 
prose. Certainly, profound philosophy, and especially metaphysical specu- 
lation, can be much better expressed in prose then in verse. We do not 
hesitate to say that verse which is merely philosophic is not poetry at all— 
nor, in saying this, have we forgotten Pope’s “ Essay on Man.” We believe 
that all lovers_of poetry have as great a horror of merely didactic verse 
as Shelley expressed. 

The verse in this work comprises not half the bulk of the volume. 
We have a long preface, in which the author’s philosophy is explained. 
Then there is an appendix, in which an effort is made to fortify the verse- 
utterances by quotations from biblical writers, divines, philosophers and 
poets. If an array of distinguished names and quotations from ac- 
knowledged authorities could suffice for the purpose, our author would 
take high rank among poets, But he tells us that the object of these 
quotations is “to corroborate the import of some particular passages, us 
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well as to facilitate their comprehension, and to secure the whole from 
the imputation of novelty.”“* There is certainly need enough for aid to 
“facilitate the comprehension” of the passages referred to; and the 
author has effectually succeeded in securing his work from the “ imputation 
of novelty,” or originalty—in matter at least. We are told of this work 
in the preface, that “its character and import may be styled, essentially 
and predominantly, theological.” (p. 7.) The nature of these specula- 
tions, which the author himself declares are not new, m iy perhaps be 
inferred from the following extract 


“In the chain of simultaneus | komena Which ar n lin and nstit 








. ‘ t ny in 
stance of that intercourse between t human souland the t ‘ \ ii bited 
in the processes which we call perception it e hand, and < saction on the 
other, it must be obvious that any separate link of ry} s xcept the ext y ex 
ternal, or impersonal, and the « t i. l nal, may t tem] lin two 
opposite aspects, from two co l is W tt x 1 th r fact is 
in the language of metaphysics, pure f, and the | it ting soul pur the 
intervening links—that is, the modification of the organ of sense, or of conscious motion 
that of the cerebral centres, and also (it is a 1) that of the pr tor acting soul it- 
self—may be contemplated either as ive or t phenomena rdit s they are 


viewed from without, analyti ally and is separate facts, or from within 


thesis, as necessary parts of a single whok p. 10.) 


We hope our readers find this statement luminous. If s 


» pe rhaps 
they will be prepared to examine the poem for a versilied exposition of 
the philosophy of which this purports to be an explanation. We have 


heard of a man so willing to be convinced that he would listen to any 
pious, godly person who would undertake to demonstrate that two and 


two make five; those who find good sense and poetry in the above will 


doubtless be willing to read the verses in which this metaphysical sys- 
tem is more fully set forth. There might be a pertinent in quiry as to 
the necessity of versifying what has been so clearly stated in prose, and 


by able writers whose thoughts our author confesses he has borrowed. 
3ut if he disclaims originality in matter, he certainly deserves credit for 


it in his por tic style. Read and be convinced’: 


For so the aq id de 
No mere facility, 
Imbued with food of subtle form 


And sheer fertility, 
Extract per fent, sages say 
Of living things of old 
By transit through the nether clay 
In vernal growths ensouled, 
And garnered, as they fleet away, 


Within the harvest’s gold p 

The “ aqueous aid” and “ extract persistent,” our readers must be in- 

formed, refer to the rain. Could the “aqueous aid” speak it would 

doubtless complain, like Mrs. Quickly, that it was never called so before. 

For original and startling expressions our author is at least equal to 
Shakspeare. For example: 


**In complex fusion onfluent 





* Preface, p. 12 
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Thus Fancy robes with timely grace, 
Each earnest mental toil ; 


r modes unvampt have vital place, 


To lure and not beguile.”’ (p. 23.) 
Another specimen of versified wisdom will, we hope, suffice : 
* Association, sympathy— 
These chiefly give true zest : 
And similar its history, 
However else confessed.”’ (p. 25.) 

We have been puzzled to guess what manner of man it may be 
who can write and publish such a book as this. He is not at least a 
juvenile versifier, though he must be very inexperienced. We do not 
doubt that he is honest, and believes that he can be of service to the 
world by putting the thoughts contained in this volume into verse. His 
prose and his philos yphie researches show that he has talents which, 
were they rightly directed, might be made serviceable. Had we not be- 
lieved this we should not have taken the trouble to notice the volume. 
We consider it one of the strangest ‘ aspects of humanity” that a 
person of any cultivation should have undertaken sach a work, The 
author has evidently a mania for metaphysical speculation. We think 
it likely that his taste has been corrupted and his ambition fired by the 
reading of certain modern philosophers and would-be poets, who have 
gained some fame by their performances. He is not over-confident of 
the result of his experiment, however, for he declines, at present, to give 
the world his name. Believing him to be honest, to be youthful, and to 
have been led astray by older malefactors, whose productions have been 
highly eulogized by the society of mutual admiration to which they 
happened to belong, we dismiss him with the earnest and really friendly 
advice to “sin no more.” 


BIOGRAPHY. 


Portraits de Femmes Franc rises du XVIIL. et du XTX. Siecle. Par IMBERT 
pE Sarnt-AMAND. Paris: F. Amgot, Libraire-Editeur. 1869. 

This is a very interesting volume, giving biographical notices and 
criticisms of character of several of the most noted women of modern 
France. There are more celebrities among women in France than in 
any other country, whether it is because ladies there have more claims 
to distinction than elsewhere, or because the gallantry of the men more 
readily concedes to them a place among*notabilities. Yet in France 
one hears much less than in England or America about “ woman's 
rights.” 


Those whose portraits are here given are nearly all creditable speci- 
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mens of French women and distinguished ladies. The list includes the 
Marchioness de Pompadour, Marie Antoinette, the Princess de Lam- 
balle, Charlotte Corday, the Marchioness de Montagu, the Empress Jo- 
sephine, and others. The portraits are all graphic, though generally the 
accounts in this volume do not add much to our knowledge of the 
characters treated. Of Madame de Pompadour we have an account 
differing in some respects from our preconceived notions of that remark- 
able woman. We are told that she comprehended her position : 





** Madame de Pompadour avait ce l’intelligence et de esprit, cést dire qu'elle ne pouvait se 


méprendre sur la vraie nature de son role, et que si aduléo qu'elle fit, elle sentait a4 chaque 


pas combien sa | tion était fausse,’’ (). 52.) 





Of Louis XV. it is interesting to be informed that “Chose bien 4 ob- 
server, Louis XV. avait de la religion i sa maniére,” (p. 61). If this 
king had religion in his manner, it is doubtless safe to say that it did 
not penetrate below the surface. We might, perhaps, doubt the acute- 
ness of the observer who discovered this cloak of piety. 

We have a graphic picture of the “ Trois Femmes de la Revolution,” 
the Princess de Lamballe, Charlotte Corday, and the Marchioness de 
Montagu. One was a voluntary victim to her love for Maria Antoinette, 
the second sacrificed her life to save France from tyranny, the third, less 
remarkable, but scarcely less worthy, spent her latter years in exile and 
poverty. Of the Princess de Lamballe, one of the loveliest characters 
of that bloody period, and one whose fate has excited a great amount 
of well-bestowed sympathy, we are told: 











a Entre le charactere et v re «dl Madame de Lamballe il y avait un harmonic complet 
Lo Prince de 





Ligne la jugeait en un mot: Elle est au boune w jolie, disait il * * Tout 
Bon esprit etait 





Charlotte Corday appears in some respects a more heroic character, 
yet she does not so greatly excite our sympathy. She ranks in heroism 
with Joan of Arc, but does not receive the world’s approval like the 
more womanly characters of whom history now and then takes account, 
who suffer without inflicting wrong. The author of this volume does 
not approve the assassination of Marat. He declares sententiously, 
“Un coup de poignard est une usurpation,” (p. 147). 

The account of the Empress Josephine is one of the most interesting 
studies in the volume. We have been told of late, by some one, that 
the widow of Beauharnais courted Bonaparte in a very coquettish 
fashion ; in short, to use a fashionable colloquialism, “set her cap for 
him.” As to the exact nature of this courtship we doubt if history will 
ever inform us beyond peradventure, nor do we believe that it is neces- 
sary to the happiness of mankind or for the guidance of future lovers 
that it should do so, though from the discussions of certain French 
writers one might think that few subjects could be of more importance. 
We have here a bit of generalizing wisdom on the subject of love, and a 
VOL. XIX.—NO. xxxvu. 13 
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particular declaration respecting the relatféns of Napoleon and Jo- 


sephine : 





/ “Tl est rare que deax @tres humains s’aiment d’un egal amour ; la balance penche toujours 
d'un cété on n auti Dans le début du marriage de Napoleon, c’est assurément de son cbté 
ju’est la plus grand mme de tendresse.’’ (p. 254.) 


This declaration is fortified by extracts from Napoleon’s letters to 
Josephine, and by circumstances claimed to be of undoubted historical 
accuracy. The sketch of the Marchioness de Lafayette is very inter- 
esting, and will be read by Americans with pleasure. The book is a 
valuable contribution to literature, and furnishes interesting studies of 


female characters. 
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Mistoire G ? lela Musiane dey nis les T Ips les ] live Anei 12 jusqua 
¢ Jours. Par F. J. Ferris. Tome Premier. 8vo., pp. 527. Paris: 

I 

Librairie de Firmin Didot Fréres, Fils et Cie. 1869. 


M. Fétis, who is “ Maitre de Chapelle de Roi des Belges,’ and di- 
rector of the Royal Conservatory of Music at Brussels, some time ago 


1 


published a * Biogr iphie Universelle des Music iens et Bibliographie 
Générale de la Musique.” This work has been recognized as one of the 
most valuable of its kind extant. He has undertaken to prepare a 
complet history of music, of which this volume is the first instalment. 
What proportions it will finally reach the author does not inform us, 
but considering the ground traversed in this volume we judge that it 
will be a quite extensive as well as very learned work. 

Following several distinguished modern savrants, as Renan, Grimm, 
and Max Miller, our author takes the ground that song and language 
were spontaneous and instinctive revelations to humanity. He goes 
farther, however, than other philologists, and gives it as his opinion 
that “modulation of vocal sounds, based upon the accentuation of 
language, comprised, in the earliest times, whatever was most expressive 
and most intelligible in the articulation of words, because the intona- 
tions of the voice, always analagous to sentiments and the passionate 
movements of the soul, would naturally be understood before every 
other element of communication.” (p. 2.) 

Who was the inventor of music, would be an absurd question, yet 
our author entertains it so far as to point out the impossibility of an- 
swering it, and showing that spontaneous production in music preceded, 
by a great length of time, historical tradition. 







“Par la m@me raison, on n’a pas 4 se demander si le chant des oiseaux ou des bruits 
naturels n’en ont pas fourni le modéle. Bizarre anomalie d’un poéte materialiste, Lucréce 
mécconnait la noble origine de |’ art lorsqu’ il dit en verse harmonieux, &c.”’ (p. 4.) 
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. 
He then gives a French translation of the lines of Lucretius: 
** At liquidas avium voces imitarier ore 
Ante fuit multo, quam laevia carmina cantu 
Concelevrare homines possent, auresque juvare, &c."’* 

Europeans and their descendants show the greatest aptitude for 
music. Savage races have the physiological conformation necessary to 
perceive the sensation of sound and to understand the difference in 
intonations, but their sentimental and intellectual operations are confined 
within too narrow limits by reason of their inferior cerebral confor- 
mation to enable them to attain excellence in music. They remember 
sounds, and have the fa ulty of reproducing them by the voice in 
singing as well as in speaking, but always imperfectly. Hence it 
happens that their tones always consist of a limited number of known 


sounds, which are rarely raised above the quarter, and this, with the 
sterility of their imaginations, causes the striking 


monotony observable 
in all the musical compositions of savage nations. Their songs are 
seldom modified, and have probably been the same from age to age, 
because progress is impossible with them. We have an instructive 
account of music and musical instruments amone savage tribes, in 
Africa and with the Chinese. Among the Malay, or yellow races, the 


arrangement of notes to the scale is such that the semi-tones are never 


employed. The Chinese in theory give the octave twelve semi-tones, 
yet 

‘*Il n’existe pas un air, pas une phrase de mélodie, od l'on trouy ‘emploi des deux 
demi-tons de la gamme europeene, m et si-uf, dans toute la musique de la Chine, ainsi 
que dans celles des antres peuples de la rac aumne."” (p. 57 


The history of music seems to be a valuable aid in settling some 
important anthropological questions. For instance, there might be a 
question regarding the guarantees for the identity of the peoples who 
are claimed as offshoots of the white race. Leibnitz and Klaproth 
claimed that affinity of languages is the only test. Others have de- 
clared that proofs are furnished by analogy of conformation, physical 
and moral, similarity of fundamental ideas upon which repose the 
forms of religion, and historical traditions. M. Fétis claims that 
another fact not less important goes to show the identity of this race 
and the affiliation of all the peoples which have issued from it. This 
is “the agreements which exist in the conceptions of musical systems 
among these nations, agreements not less definite than those of language, 
and which are the basis of the history of that art in all its determina- 
tions and deductions.” (p. 130.) Regatding the condition of musical 
art among the nations of Europe in barbarous times we have this 
interesting statement. 

‘*Further than this, we should form an entirely false opinion regarding the first aggregations 


of sounds which the history of harmony presents, if we should be persuaded that they have any 


correspondence with what is designated by that name in modern music. If the fact of the 





* De Rerum Natura, lib v. 
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+ whole attention, because of the country and 

ty that it merits our interest, for the aggregations 

nge successions, torture the ear. This circumstance, 
loes not constitute an art ; but m the course of 

n to become the basis of a real art of harmony ; it 


' 


ndants of the Seythfans.’’ (p. 164.) 


iderable portion of this volume is devoted to Hebrew music, 
tory presents many difficulties. ‘There remains of the 
Hebrew people,” we are told, “only a sacred book, a country barren 
of monuments, and individuals scattered over the face of the earth 


Without political ties, and speaking different languages.” (p. 369.) A 


discussion of the term selah, found in the Old Testament, is quite inter- 


esting, A number of authorities are cited, all of whom differ in their 
theories respecting the use of the word. A learned German regards 
selah as an expression of jubilation equivalent to hallelujah ; another 
supposes it equivalent to the Italian da capo, sigmfying that the strain 
is to be repeated from the beginning. The Jewish doctor David 
Kimchi believed that selah was a sign for an elevation of the voice. 
Others have regarded it as a direction for the instruments; still others as 
a musical rest. La Borde declared it to have the same signification as 
the Italian smorzando, &e. After collecting all these specimens our 


} 


author declares: 


fl scelah, 20 many suppositions 


rated, have resulted, as 

tainty. 100) 
The volume is embellished with engravings of musical instruments 
and with specimens of music, both of which add much to its attrac- 
tiveness and value. We consider it an important contribution to musical 


scicnce 


HENRY JARVIS RAYMOND. 


Just as we close the last sheet of our present issue we are de ply 
pained to hear of the sudden and untimely death of Mr. Henry Jarvis 
Raymond, chief editor of the New York Times. Under different cir- 
cumstances it would have afforded us a melancholy pleasure to give our 
impressions in full—enlivened, perhaps, by some personal reminiscences 

of the useful and honorable career of Mr. Raymond. As it is, we are 
compelled to confine ourselves to the briefest and most hurried expres- 
sion of our sorrow, reserving for a future day the more elaborate tribute 
of friendship and esteem to departed worth. 

Mr. Raymond was for many years one of the leading journalists of this 
city, and he was acknowledged, even by his most jealous rivals, to be a 
credit to the editorial profession. His influence upon the newspaper 
literature of the country was very considerable, and it was exclusively 
salutary. He had received a classical training in his youth, and its re- 
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fining effect was always perceptible both in his character 
ings. He united dignity with suavity, firmness with moderation. From 


his position he was almost necessarily engaged to a considerable extent 


’ 


in political contests; but he never sank the man in t 


In conflicts induced by newspaper rivalry, the gentleman always con 





trolled the expressions of the journalist. Possessed of a vigorous and 
clear intellect, his opponents ever found him an adversary who elicited 


their best powers; yet all were constrained to respect him for lis 


candor, fairness, and courtesy. He was a fluent and eraceful 
speaker; his manner was unassuming, and hi t ‘ ] n 
versational, was generally bril nd forcib] sut t is ! 
than elegance of diction or logical a en, every one fel 
ances proceeded from honest conviction, 

In private life Mr. Raymond was unobt ve, but 
while his conversation, though devoid of the slightest 
showed the effect of classical cult , and habits of st t t 


With intimate acquaintances he w frank \ eca . i tine 


impression left by personal in with him was that h 


of all confidence nd res} 
i 
Time seemed scarcely to hay ner 1 the work of ’ 
Mr. Raymond's physical « titution, while h ntellect sap 
peared to be in full vigor. But th ong man wa 
the unexpected summons of the destroyer, affording anot] std ra 
tion of the feebleness of man’s mortal a n when : 
i 
orous and end I 
xT 

Ins ‘ 

June 16, 1869 

Ana t BD 
the char] Ls 
l iy animal t i 
of the ! i t 
moy l ( 4 | I 
tells it L | l ri i l 
is not vy compiim | 1” 
ed our Bra L | ict bb 
If it is it must bead ted, on ] | 
ed him to make it is a matter of onl maary co 

Most persons have heard of the individual who, on bei } ed in 
the dock on the charge of robbing jiis neighbor's hen-roost, fancic ie 
had ful vil ited hin I ( ic t t i i! | 
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jured innocence, that there would not have been a word about the whole 
affair, only that he refused to share the hens with the person now swear- 


ing against him! 


The judge informed him that it was unfortunate, if 
true,that the witness was so greedy and vindictive, but that this did 
not make the crime of plundering the roost anything the less reprehensi- 
ble or disgraceful; nor should it lessen the punishment.' 

Unfortunately the hen man is not the only malefactor who is ready to 
ery out “spite,” “ malice,” &¢., when his ope rations are denounced ; it 
is, perhaps, still more unfortunate that it is not alone the Hindoo public 
that is deaf, blind and destitute of memory, and whose faith is in the 
shadow rather than the substance. It is very unpleasant to say that no 
people in the world are more « isily imposed upon than our own, but 
the worst o it is that it is true. Nowhere else does quackery flourish 
as it does with us. Who can deny that the illiterate, ignorant quack 
has in general a hundred pati nts for every one who applies to the edu- 
ed. skillful phvsician. It is true that the latter also sometimes gets as 
many patients as he can well attend to, but this is the exception, not the 
rule. What the physician gains by long years of study and research, 


and the skillful application of the knowl “ive thus acquired, the quack 


gains without cither study or resear h, by impudence and false repre- 
entation 

That thousands of our people are annually put to death by the quack 
doctors is beyond question ; but it 1s ¢ ually true that thousands of our 
people are annually robbed by qua k insurers, In one department as 


17 


well 3 the other ther ire men who thorough y understand thei duties 
and are as thoroughly honest. Indeed, it rarely happens that those who 
fully study their profession are otherwise than honest ; 1n nine cases out 
of ten it is those that are too lazy to study that betake themselves to 
cheating, It is almost needless to au that this class have no love for 
iny profession for its own sake, and that they choose, not what they 
think themselves best qualified for, but what will afford them most op- 


portunity to cheat. There is no profession that Is such ample op- 





portunities of impo ingon public credulity as that of life insurance, and 
accordingly it is overburdened by sharpers. This ought to be no news 


to the pubtie by this time. were it not that the definition of the Brahmin 
is but too true, since it las been demonstrated in a thousand forms, 
and in the most public manner, that the lowest class of “ gift en- 


terprises ” are honest an 1 reliable institutions compared to certain in- 


Yet we do not agree with those who say that the profession or 
business of insurance is disgraced by this means. It would be quite 
- 


as logical and reasonable to say that the medical profession is 


disgraced because there are ignorant, unprincipled persons who call them- 


selves doctors, and pretend to cure all manner of diseases. But what in- 


telligent or sensible man esteems the educated, skillful physician any- 
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thing the less on this account? Nay, does he not value his services all 
the more ? For the same reasons, the qualified, faithful physician never 
feels offended when quackery is denounced; those who are offended 
betray their own spuriousness by the very fact ; they show that although 
they may have happened to get a‘ good name among a certain class, it 
was not legitimately earned! 

Ifthe memory of the public were not quite as bad as the Iindoo philos- 
opher represented, it would be needless for us to show at this time, in 
order to be just, that there are true underwriters as well as tru pliysicians, 
We yield to none in our confidence in some physicians whom it is our 
privilege to know ; there is no money we would pay more chee rfully than 
the fee of such. We would not hesitate to pay them three times as 
much as we would those of doubtful re putation, if, indeed, we would 
have the services of the latter at any price. And we have just the same 
feelings in regard to different classes of underwriters. To some we would 
pay our money with as much confidence in its safety as if we were de- 
positing it in the National Park Bank. We should feel that what we 
put in the latter would as surely go to our widow, if we died to-morrow, 
as if we had given a check for the amount; and yet we could not have 
more confidence in our bank-book than in the policy of an insurance 
ecompany which we know to be of tl ight stamp. That there are not 
many s ch is but too true; p Obably more than a dozen out ofa 
hundred and fifty. In general we rd the new brood now springing 
up like fungi, with suspicion, : Wi ink it will be found in due time 
that we are Is too late, 

condemned, 


ii a socia 
tion 


f youth; and 


that ther 


companies, 
eral terms; 
ting but 

en years 

) pretensions to 


ime has fully 


m the contrary, 
ind thir rs of which 
sometimes made mist ikes, but 


‘ y 


rut the amende 


eC WIL making 
as { » li { we had done injustice to any one, 

‘or ex bef we l the pleasure of being acquainted with 

the management of th ickerbocker Life, we had been led to form an 
erroneous opinion of it; but we soon found that those from whom we 
had obtained our information were interested parties, who could not 


forgive the Knickerbocke1 officers for poss ssing qualitie s and qu ilifica 
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tions which they lacked themselves, namely, superior intelligence, polite- 
ness, urbanity, good humor, etc., etc. In short, we were led to believe in 
this manner that the president of the Kuickerbocker was rude 
sulky, ete, 

It so happened just then that somebody knocked down Winston, of 
the Mutual Life, in his own office, for his offensive rudeness, Supposing 
that the information we had received from the secretary and president of 
another company was correct, it was quite natural that in commenting on 
the little mishap of Winston we remarked that something similar might 
occur at the Knickerbocker office. But we soon found that we might as 
justly have compared Lord Chesterfield to Tom Hyer, or Yankee Sullivan 
The gentleman to whom we unintentionally did this injustice has never 
snidl one word to us « - ibyje ct, direc tly or indire ctly ; we have never 
known him to allude to tl] ircumstance, This shows more on his part 
than wi ( por y. for we do not like what has even the 
semblan y. is no ran hat the parties who thus mis- 
informed us coul ever rive the slightest criticism on themselves, 


This h beet haracteristic of a small, base mind, whereas the 


ih 
} 


opp site i I iiract isti f lar d and gen rous mind, Yet we 


must not blame them toe ich: 3; but their nature, 


hand 
hoppe 1 off on the 


block wi he h ict. The s tudent will doubtless remember the 


penne 


course lded the power ot 


named 


The 
a Lit 


As soon as 

om was 

1 him; 

him in 

10 friend re warmly attached to him than 
ever cilered to make us any “* vis.” nor have 
ith is, that he had 1 mends t make 

rh without 

; is so much 

present day to ascribe rood a is the bad to 

unworthy motives. even Maza 
rin was not more successful in contributing to the greatness and glory 


of France, than Lyman has been, with the ai * his well chosen, abl 
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assistants, in placing the Knickerbocker in a position which excites the 
jealousy even of its most honorable and energetic rivals. 

Our readers are aware that the New York Life is one of the very few 
companies whose character we mistook at the outset. No good could 
arise from our mentioning here the circumstances which led us to forma 
very favorable opinion of it. Suffice it to observe, that such was our im- 
pression of it once that we were very unwilling to believe it would be 
guilty of conduct sometimes attributed to it by its policy-holders, Even 
now it may be entirely worthy of all the long eulogies which it receives 


in certain journals, although it is said that those eulogies are prepared 
in its own office by a person whose exclusive business it is to do that 
sort of work. We have, however, one little “notice” now before us 
which was evidently not got up in that way; and we think our readers 


will hardly differ with us on this point when the) vllowing 


“THE Inon CLAD IN INSU I A 
New York Life, and had paid his pr 
our civil conflict, applied in tl 
Franklin, president of th 
formed him that if, in ¢ 
that he had n l 
As the applicant ha 
quently the aggr 
stare whet 


for 


This we cut from the 
exclusively to insurance; 
eral, it is conducted b: 
we may add that he evident 
qualifications. We be 
Franklin. It is 1 
who is to blame for the it 
the New York Life. As long 


well managed; but we 


any company into dis 


advice in turn, ther 
Appleton. What 
at its proper val 
their books without bei: 
We were just about to co 
one or two othe: 3, that 
on insurance matters, W 
statements which convin 
grossly misinformed, doubt 
sensation, without ¢ 
for that purpose. 
If the writer of 
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tors of Ilartford, and at the same time point a moral which would be 


useful nearer home, he had plenty of material to work upon without 


doing injustice to any one, He need not have gone beyond the Con- 


necticut Mutual, or the accident concerns of Batterson & Co. By ex- 


hibiting the modus operandi of either of these he might secure—at least 
? 


he would deserve—the blessings of many a widow and orphan. Had he 


proceeded to say that although the New York Life has been committing 
some awkward blunders lately, not to call those things by a worse name, 
it is a highly honorable, fuith-inspiring company, even taking Appleton 
and all into account, compared to the Hartford establishments just men 
tioned. 


But when he permits himself to condemn the Phenix Mutual Life of 


that « ity we are reminded of those mischievous wags who occasionally 


run about town erying, “ Stewart has failed,” “the custom-house disap- 


For our own part, we should be quite as ready 


to believe either of these events, or any other similar event, however im- 
probable, 


peare 1 last ni rit.” ete. 


is to believe that there is anything in the Phoenix Mutual or 


management which the widow or the orphan has the least reason to 
fear: 


it 


are convinced that this is the feeling of every unprejudiced 

person who is a {Maint d with the real character of the company, 
Nay, the quiet, unostentatious manner in which the Phenix perseveres 
its good w 


reminds us at this moment of some excellent thoughts 
have found ina pamphlet recently issued by the New England 
Mutual Life. We 


iwi 


expect something exemplary from this source, 
never disappointed, More than once we have warned our 
those miracle-working companies which pretend that 
taves of all other financial institutions, including 
savin as often we have shown that honest and 
honorabl listinct disclaim any suc hi pret nsions, No com- 
pany ha ( re plainly on this subject than the New England 
Mutual Lif renews its honest 


e pamphlet now before us it 


ic ana to it rents, We copy a brief extract 


‘ 


The wri j at the une time that if established companies only 
promise what is levitimate and fair—all that those insured have a right 


there is no reason why they should not be 


to expect able to meet their 
engagements, except it be their own fault. Thus, after remarking that 
the amount insured in this country cannot be less than jifteen hundred 


re 


milli ia, he proceeds to suv: 


i 





: 
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to carry obligation 


Insurance has been 


dying have been put 


ae 
times as large us any demas hat « 1 ar 

All this we cheerfully admit, but need we say that it applies only to 
honest companies, that mean what they say, and make no false represent- 
ations? and we have already remarked how very few this class are. But 
it is well they should be known, and we think that persons who are de- 
sirous to distinguish the good from the bad, the legitimate from the illegi 
timate, those who promise everything and scarcely give anything which 
they can kee p, and those whose word is their bond, would be consider ibly 
aided in drawing their conclusions by a careful perusal of the insurance 


] } 


appendix in our last (March) number. They would also wonder why 


there are so many quibblers and sharpers since none sueceed better in 
the long run than those who are most strictly honest. In proof of this 
we will addtothe go examples already given such companies as. the 
Security Life, the Equitable Life, the Manhattan Life, the ntinental 
Life (New York), the National Life (New 
the Ltna Life, &., &e. 

What all these are we | 
good they have done. 
pretend to do, what they 


also shown ag 


le on the 
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is to be observ vat little more t one tenth of the t lh ecn paid up. And, 
in not af 0 n@gle i yee met , mn the se of the Bristol and 
London Compan} 20 s returned won 1 , and is the paid up capital. 
For , . . 

t 


aveat investor, may be 


Of course no such occurrences take place in the United States! All 
our insurers are honest and honorable men, They may fail in several 
other kinds of business, and be unable to pay their board or their 
washerwomen; but as soon as they turn their attention to insurance 
they are above suspicion. Ifany one pretends to suspect them, he must 
be actuated by some diabolical motive or other; if he is a jour- 
nalist, it is as clear as daylight that it is | 
tise ! 


ecause they would not adver- 


But let us suppose, for a moment, that it is only the English « ompani¢ Ss 
that do the swindling part of the insurance business, when did we cease to 


imitate our English cousins in any business whatever? Assuming that 


our insurance high priests of the Morgan Eadie and Batterson stamp 
have ceased to present the English quacks as the best models; assum- 
ing that they now nfine all their admiration to the native species, 
what then? How ma Mnglish companies of a doubtful character are 
operating at this moment in all our principal citics depending for suc- 
cess on “natives ” ( * the Crowell faculty? Will some of 
those insurance editors, who n r attack but the weak, be good enough 
to enlivhten us on 

None who know us _ ne be informed that we have no prejudice 
against any 1 nality what r; we certainly have none against Eng- 
land orthe English. we cannot close our eyes to the fact that our 
good cousins send ir inferior insurance policies to the Yankee 
market, as they send their inferior kery, their inferior calico, their 
inferior beer, &c. It is for this reason, and no other, that we advise our 
people to deal with American companies of known stability and integ- 
rity, rather than with any quasi royal or imperial concerns. We would 
have our good people understand that a cut of a crown, a king, or queen 


on an insurance policy do not add fi cents to its value. So far as 


we are aware, the Security A has no cut on its polices but we conft Ss 


we should prefer it he policy of any “royal” or “imperial” 
coneern that has yet ul policy s} hi side of the 
Atlantic. 

eir policy, why not 


some thing = racy of th 201) “ed ich, ‘x pie, as that of the cood old 


+} 
tt 


Knickerbocker, th * the n lian in the Manhattar, that of the 
bird that can soar even fiom its ashes in the Phanix Mutual, that of the 
brave and patriotic soldier in the Continental, &c. If some must, how- 


ever, have a king on their policy, let him be the king of the forest in the 
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Charter Oak Life.* We are not aware that the National Life of New 
York has any cut in its policy except it be that of the American Eagle, 
but we should have as much confidence in it when duly signed and coun- 
tersigned, as if it were emblazoned in the most approved Crowwell style 
with a crown, lion, unicorn, union jack, &c., &e. 

Referring to the noble bird which appropriately serves as our 
national emblem, reminds us that the Provident Life and Investment com- 
pany of Chicago, having become disgusted with the tricks practised in 
the accident business, has entirely metamorphosed itself and entered the 


field of honorable competition, exclusively as a life company, under thg 


titleof the Eagle Life. For the gratification of those who wish to see honest 
perseverance overcome the most serious and discouraging obstacles, we 
extract the following passage from a paper which is evidently well in- 
formed on the subject : 


‘* The Eagle starts out on an entirely ne ‘ the old accident business having t 


ing been d 


sposed 
of to the Travelers of Hartford sor ago, compa is doing a legitimate life business, 
chiefly on the endowment plan, ar l illowing seven per cent 
interest on premiums paid, which m wpuhar re learn they are already doing a large 
business, The Fagle has deposited with the st treasurer at Springtield the amount of the net 
value of its policies in force, for the b , Something no other 
western company bas done, Mr. Charles Ho! \ f purpose and power, 
and for the first time in his life has an unobstructed \ ‘here no reason why the Eagle 
should not move forward, and do a large and lucratiy isiness, and » certainly wish the 
company well. Mr. F. M. Hawes, the actuary, has had large rience as a practical life 


underwriter, and is an accession of great value to the working force.’ 

Our readers will remember that we took a lively interest in the his- 
tory of the Provident Life and Investment. Our attention was first 
attracted to it by our acquaintance with the character of its secretary, 
Knowing Mr. Holland as a literary gentleman of considerable ability, and 
the author of at least one interesting novel, and secing that his company 
was attacked by Batterson and his retainers, we made it our business to 
obtain all the information we could as to the merits of the case. The 
result was that we were convinced that Holland and his colleagues were 
treated pretty much as we were ourselves by the same party. It seems 
there is something in the accident branch of insurance that has avery 
demoralizing effect. Perhaps we should excuse the depravity of 
Batterson and his two concerns on this ground; be this as it may, we think, 
we should congratulate our friend Holland on having so manfully and 
successfully resisted the contamination. 

Another gentleman, to whom similar congratulations are due, is Mr. 
E. C. Fisher, president of the Anchor Life, of this city. He, too, with- 
drew from the accident branch some six or eight months since, and 
established the Anchor; we use the term “ established” deliberately, 


* When preparing our March insurance article, the annual report of the Charter Oak had 
not reached us. We could not therefore say, as we can now, that its assets amounted to 
more than $6,000,000, and that its annual income had risen to nearly half a million, after 
having paid $2,000,000 for losses, and $2,000,000 more in dividends. 
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for we have every reason to believe that it may already be regarded as 
& permanent institution. 

Having sketched in our last some specimens of the new brood of com- 
panies, and shown what miracles they are to perform, if the public have 
only faith enough to encourage them, we think it proper to place on record 
an exception or two. The Commonwealth Life may be regarded an 
offshoot of the Continental. This fact, by itself, would be a strong 
recommendation; it would at least be presumptive evidence of intelli- 
gence, energy, and integrity. But the president of the new company 
vwguld inspire confidence in those who know him, altogether indepen- 
dently of so honorable a prestige. Mr, Pierpont is one of the very few 
whom we call gentlemen; he is a man of education and culture, as well 
as an experienced and accomplished underwriter. And it is sufficient to 
say of his secretary, that it is he who lately occupied the important 


position of a« uy in the Continental Life. As itis not our habit to be 


lavish of words in giving our opinion of any company, good or bad, 
suflice it ada this, that we have no doubt the Commonwealth will 

prove worthy * the parent stem, 
T tual Life claims the same parentage, and we hope it 
worthy of it and creditable to itself. Mr. G. Hilton 


, occupied until lately the position of vice-presi- 


dent in the Conti ul. There is no vacancy there now, however. Mr. 
Scribner has been succeeded by Mr. M. B. Wynkoop, of the well known 
printing house of Wynkoop & Hallenbeck. We are convinced that the 
directors could not have made a more judicious selection. Mr. W. is 


not merely one of the best and most intelligent of the master printers of 
New York; he is perfectly familiar with insurance; and we can testify, 
after an almost daily intercourse with him of nearly seven years—during 
which we had the satisfaction of having this journal printed by him— 
that he has a most excellent temper and most agreeable manners; things 
which it will be admitted are not altogether superfluous in an insurance 
office. 

We had intended to devote at least a page or two, to an examination 
of the miracles which are to be performed by certain new companies, if 
they can only sell their charms fast enough, but we presume they will 
excuse us until the weather gets somewhat cooler. In the meantime we 
would say to all whom it may concern, that the miracles of the present 
day are rarely genuine—the insurance miracles never ! 

The present high temperature reminds us but too forcibly of the ne- 
cessity of fire insurance—so forcibly, indeed, that we can only congratu- 
late ourselves, and those having equal confidence in honesty, fair dealing 
and intelligence, that the three companies which insure all the worldly 
goods we possess, were never in a more prosperous condition than they 
are at this moment, namely, the Security, the Washington and the 
Hope. 
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Jeremy Bentham and His Theory of VILL. Danish and Swedish Poetry. 
Legislation IX. The Secession Rebellion ; why it must 
’. Greek Comic Drama— Aristophanes be put down 
Recent French Literature X. Notices and Criticisms. 
. The Canadas, their Position and Destiny 


No. VI. 
September, 1861. 


The Poetical Literature of Spain. VI. Wills and Will Making. 
. Hans Christian Andersen and His Fairy VIL. Aristotle—His Life, Labors & Influence 
Legends VILL. Carthage and the Carthaginians. 
Influence of Music—The Opera. IX. Spasmodic Literature—Philip Thaxter 
. The De Sausures and their Writings— X. The Secession Rebellion and its Sym- 
Mme. Necker pathizers 
Mahomet and the Koran. XI. Notices and Criticisms. 


No. VII. 
December, 1861. 


The Men and Women of Homer. VI. Russia on the Way to India. 
. Fallacies of Buckle’s Theory of Civiliza- VIL. Berkly—His Life and Writings 
tion. VIIL. Count De Cavour. 
Burial Customs and Obitual Lore. IX. The Morals of Trade 
. Modern Italian Literature. X. Notices and Criticisms. 
Necessity for a General Bankrupt Law. 


No. VIII. 
March, 1862. 


. Vindication of the Celts. VI. Bombastic Literature, 
Il. Dr. Arnold of Rugby. VII. Influence of Comparative Philology 
Ill. Female Education ; Good, Bad and In- on Intellectual Development. 
different. VIII. Our National Defenses. 
IV. Christopher Martin Wieland. IX. The Union, not a League, but a Per- 
V. Improvements and New uses of Coal manent Government. 
Gas. X. Notices and Criticisms 
(See page 20. | 








National Life Insurance Company 


No. 212 Broadway, Corner of Fulton Street, 
(KNOX BUILDING.) 


ASSETS, Jan.1,’69, $440,000. 


Dividend to Policy-holders, 50 per cent. 


SPECIAL ADVANTAGES 


OFFERED TO 


INSURERS IN THE NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


——_——+e-~@-0+______ 
All Policies non-forfeiting on principle of Massachusetts non-forfeiture Law. 
All Policies incontestable after five years. 
Note taken for one half the annual premium. 
No interest charged on semi-annually or quarterly premiums. 


Thirty days’ grace allowed in payment of premiums. 





=> 
te 


BOARD OF DIRECTORS. 


8. M. BEARD, FLI BEARD, HOWELL SMITH, 

&, C. HERRING, HECTOR TOULMIN, F, H. LUMMUS, 
HENRY CLEWS, W. A. CUMMINGS, H. P. FREEMAN, 

J. A, ISELIN, J, O. HALSEY, JOSEPH WILDE, 

& T. TRUSLOW, E. A. JONES, CHARLES CURTIS, 
ROBERT CROWLEY, H. J. RAYMOND, A. WRIGHT, M. D., 

T. B, VAN BUREN, J, C. DIMMICK, W. H. WORTHINGTON. 


—— 
OFFICERS. 
EDWARD A. JONES, President. JONATHAN 0. HALSEY, Vice-President. 
JOHN A. MORTIMER, Secretary. 


JOHN C,. DIMMICK, Attorney and Counsel. 
HIRAM B. WHITE, M.D , Medical Examiner. Resideace, No, 5 Green Avenue, near Fulton 
avenue, Brooklyn.—aAt office daily from 2 to 3 o’clock P. mM. 


CALL OR SEND FOR CIRCULAR. 








NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW 


ADVERTISER. 


NO, IX. 


June, 1862. 


I. The Chinese Language and Literature. 

Il. Angelology and Demonology, Ancient 
and Modern. 

Sir Thomas More and His Tmes. 

Maud as a Representative Poem. 

The Comedies of Moliere. 

VI. Education and Unity of Pursuit of the 

Christian Ministry. 


IV 
V 


NO. 


June 
} 


in Indians, | 


suses aud Collie. 


| VII. Sir Phillip Sidney. 
| VIII. Aurora Leigh. 
} 1X. Yellow Fever a Worse Enemy to Civil- 
| ization than to Soldiers. 

X. The National Academy of Design and 
| its Great Men. 
XI. Notices and Criticisms. 
' 


ew Theories and 
Natural History 
Polat 
Fu 

. Quackery of Insurance Companies, 
Not s 


New IDnscoveries in 


{—Causes and Consequences of Her 


md Criticisins 


d Arnold, 
San Fss 


ivi t. 
d, Bad, 


ndirect Taxati 


und Indifferent, 
n at Home and 


ms 


oquence 
* Quackery and its Organs, 
sand His Tir 
Knowles, 


rile 


re nd k 
rane 
emag nes, 


s Sh lal 


XT. 


1863. 
Vi. 
VIL 
Vill, 
IX. 


Manhatt 

Woman 

Peruy Antiqu 

Manufacture and Use of Artificial Precious 
Stones, 


X. Notice 


n College, 


-Her Intluence and Capabilities, 
ian t es, 


s and Criticisms, 


NO, XIV; 


Septe mber, 1863, 


The Insane and their Treatment, Past and 


Cowper and His Writings, 
lalism and Chivalry. 


1 
Present, 
. The Clubs of Lendon, 
1 


and Charlatanism of Phre 


VI. The Public Schools of New York. 
VIL, Ancieut Scandinavia and its Inhabitants, 
IX, Social Condition of Working-Classes in 
England. 
X. Gommencement of Colleges, Seminaries, 


XI. Notices and Criticisms, 


NO. XV. 


December, 1863. 


1. Prison Discip! 
Il. 


ne, Past and Present, 
Richard Brinsley Sheridan, 

fl. Influence of the Medici, 

1V. Girard College and its Founder, 

V. Medern Civilization, 

VI. Laplace and His Discoveries. 


Vil. The House of Hapsburg, 
VILL. The Mexicans and their Revolutions, from 
Iturbide to Maximilian, 
IX. The Gypsies, their History and Character. 
X. Notices and Criticisms, 


[See page 22.] 








178 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


OFFICERS. 
EDMUND C. FISHER, President. 
J. B, CHURCH, Jr., Secretary. JAMES GOPSILL, Vice-President. 
Special Features. 


The company invites particular attention to the following new and important features, which 
are original with, and peculiar to it, 


1, It was the first company in the United States which guaranteed policy-holders a definite 
cash surrender value for their policies ; at the same time affording a rule by which they may 
know what such surrender value may be 


2. It is the only company which guarantee the policy-holder his dividends even if the policY 
should lapse, and declares them to be non-forfeitable. 


N. B,—A clause is inserted in every policy by which these advantages are distinctly specified 
and guaranteed, 


Other Advantages to Insurers. 
The lowest rate of premium ot any mutual compeny in American, being equal to a dividend 
in advance of about fitteen per cent, 


All policies non-forfeiting after two annual payments on terms guaranteed in the same. 
It will loan on its policies after two annual payments, 
It declares and pays annual dividends. 


It gives THIKGY DAYS’ GRACE in payment of premiums, and the policy is held good during 
that wme, 


It has removed all restrictions on travel or residence. 


- SECURITY 
Insurance Company, 
119 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


oe 


JANUA Ry "1st, 1869. 


Capital 
Surplus 706 Gi1 91 


‘Total Assets $I ,706,61 i 91 
Liabilities, $119,231 O3 


A. F. HASTINGS, Presmenr. 
W. B. BUCKHOUT, Vice-PRes’r. 
Frank W. Batuarp, Secretary. 
NaTHAN Harper, Ass’t Sec’y. 


Fire and Inland Insurance at Lowest Rates. 
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NO. XVL 
March, 1864, 


1, Sources and Characteristics of Hindoo | VI. Our Quack Doctors and their Perform- 
Civilization, ances, 
Il. Juvenal on the Decadence of Rome. VI. Kepler and His Discovefies, 
Ill. The Brazilian Empire. VIll, Ancient and Modern Belief in a Future 
IV. Catiline and His Conspiracy. fe. 
and Criticisms, 


Li 
V. Klopstock as a Lyric and Epic Poet, IX. Notices 


NO. XVII. 
June, 1864, 


1. Pythagoras and His Philosophy. VI. Liebnitzas a Philosopher and Discoverer, 
Il. History and Resources of Maryland, VII. The Negro and the White Man in Africa, 
Ill. Russian Lit-rature, Past and Present, VIL, Our Presidents and Governors compared 
IV. Cemeteries and Modes of Burial, Ancient to Kings and Petty Princes, 
and Modern, IX. Notices and Criticisms. 
V. College of the Holy Cross. 


NO. XVIII. 


September, 1864. 


Chemistry, its History, Progress, and VI. Spinoza and His Philosophy. 

Utility VII. Commencements of Colleges, Univer- 
Vico'’s Philosophy of History. sities, &c. 
Elizabeth and Her Courtiers | VIII. Emigration as Influenced by the War. 
Do the Lower Animals Reason ? 1X. Notices and Criticisms. 
William Pitt and His Times. 


NO. XIX. 
December, 1864. 


Pericles and His Times. VI. Leo X. and His Times. 
The Civilizing Forces. VIL. Chemical Analysis by Spectral Obser- 
Chief-Justice Taney. | vations. 


Spanish Literature—Lope de Vega. VIII. The President’s Message. 
. Currency—Causes of Depreciation. IX. Notices and Criticisms. 


No. XX. 
March, 1865. 
. 

Italian Poetry—Ariosto. VI. Machiavelli and His Maxims of Gov® 
Luner Phenomena. ernment. 
Grahame of Claverhouse and the Cove- | VII. History, Uses and Abuses of Petro- 

nanters leum. 
Our Gas Monopolies. VIII. Swedenborg and His New Religion. 
Edward Everett. oO IX. Notices and Criticisms. 


NO. XXL. 
June, 1865. 


The Celtic Druids. VI. Modern Correctors of the Bible. 
. Wallenstein | VIL. Ancient and Modern Discoveries in 
United States Banking System—Past | Medical Science. 
and Present. VIIL. The Lessons and Results of the Rebel- 
The New York Bar—Charles O'Connor. lion. 
. Phases of English Statesmanship. IX. Notices and Criticisms. 


NO. XXII. 
September, 1865. 


Lord Derby's Translation of H«mer VI. The National Debt of the United 
William Von Humboldt as a Compara- States. [[sians. 
tive Philologist. VII. The Civilization of the Ancient Per- 
The Wits of the Reign of Queen Anne, VILL. Commencements of Colleges and 
IV. American Female Criminals. | Seminaries. 
V. The Negative Character of Cicero, | IX. Notices and Criticisms. 
(See page 24.} 
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Office othe Mercantile Mutual Insurance Co., 
No, 35 WALL Street, New-York, January 23, 1869, 
The following statement of the affiirs of the Company on the 31t December, 1868, is submitted 
in accordance with the provisions of the charter 


Amount of Premiums not murked off Decomber 31st, 1867, . $361,858 56 
cm « on Policies issued from January lst to December 31st, 1868.. 1,151,421 90 


Total Premiums .............. beaiaaest ... $1,513,280 46 


Amount of Premiums marked off as earned December 31st. 1868... , $1,171,596 63 
Less Returns of Premium... saroaialal : se iki ni asa V8 678 23 


Net Earned Premiums ‘ sever ses $1,072,918 40 
Paid during same period 
Losses, (less Saivages,.) Reinsurance, and Expenses, including estimate of 
Losses hot yet ascertained cocesses a 754,624 47 


Earnings for the Year vee 8318,293 93 


Cash pail to Stockholders for Interest in July... $40,426 45 
Cash paid to dealers as an equivalent for the Scrip in il of 
Mutual Companies 116,125 &3 
The Company has the following Assets 
United States, State, City, and other Stocks er oe £367 R00 00 
Loans on Stocks and other Securitu 8 ae , 7950 UO 
Cash on hand and in Banks... oe (O.584 14 
Cash m hands of Foreigu Bankers coee 46.172 v0 
Interest and Dividends due and not collected 6.748 83 
Security Notes, net to be used in payment ot Premiums n 
the same manner aa Capital Stock andies 200.000 00 
Bills Receivable and Premiums due in Cash or Not s, 613 355 40 
Scrip, Salvages, and sundry Claims due the Company.... 67,011 70 


$1,539,422 36 
The Board of Trustees have resolved t» pay to the Stockholders an interes Vilend of Three 
and a half per cent., free of Government Tax, on and after Monday February Ist, 
ELLWOOD WALTER, Pre-ident ALANSON W HEGEMAN, 2d Vice-President 
ARCH. G. MONTGOMERY, Jr., Vice Pres C. J. DESPARD, Secretary 


KNICKERBOCKER 


CE C0, 
ERASTUS LYMAN, President. 


IIOME. DISTRICT, 
COMPRISING THE 


STATES OF NEW YORK, NEW JERSEY, RHODE 
ISLAND and CONNECTICUT. 


H. LASSING, Sup’t of Agencies, 


No. 161 Broadway, N. Y. 
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NO. XXIII. 
December, 1865. 


I. Authenticity of Ossian’s Poems VI. Lord Palmerston. 
Il. Daniel Webster and His Influence. | VII. Museums and Botanical Gardens. 
Ill. The Symbolism of the Eddas | VIII. The President's Message. 
IV. Character and Destiny of the Negro. IX. Notices and Criticisms. 
V. Epidemics and their Causes. 


NO. XXIV. 
March, 1866. 


Galileo and His Discoveries. | V. The President's Veto—Rights of Con- 
Australia, its Progress and Destiny. quered. 
International Courtesy—Mr. Bancroft’s VI. Lossing and his Works. 
VUration | VIL. Pain and Anesthetics. 
Sydney Smith and His Associates. | VIII. British Rule in Ireland. 
| IX. Notices and Criticisms. 


NO. XXV. 
June, 1866. 


Socrates and His Philosophy. | VI. The South American Republics and 
The Saturnian System. | the Monroe Doctrine. 

Heine and his Works | VII. The Greek Tragic Drama—Sophocles. 
Why the Opera fails in New York. VILL. Partisan Reconstruction. 

Buddhism and its Influence. IX. Notices and Criticisms. 


NO. XXVI 


September, 1365. 
us Cesar of Napoleon Ill, V. Our Colleges and our Charchmen, 
tilosophy of Death VI. Irish Law aud Lawyers 
un Civ lization, and What We Owe VIL. Sample of Modern Philo-ophy 

Vill. The Nitional Convention aud its Work 
1and his Discey ‘ IX. Notices and Criticisms, ° 


NO. XXXVI 
December, 1566 


I the Lessons it Teaches VI. Hungary, her Literature and her Pros 
irces anl Destiny pects, 
fluence on Science VIT. Indecent Pub'ications, 
VIII, Education in Congr . 
IX. Notices and Criticisms, 


NO. XXVIIL 
March, 1867. 


. Alfieri, his Life, Writings and Influence, ' VI. Negro Rule in Hayti and the Lessons it 
. Oliver Cromwell, his Character and Gov Teaches, 
ernment VII. The Sun and its Distance from the Earth 
The Temporal Power of the Pope VIIL Insurance, Good, Bad, and Indifferent 
Chatterton an! his Works, IX, Notices and Criticisms 
. Poisons and | oners, i 


NO, XXIX, 
June, 1867 


The Ancient Phoenicians, an¢ r Civili VI, Fiehte and his Philosophy, 
z ition, Vil. at the Po.iticians make of ou 
Ornithology of North America, System. 
Origin of Alphabetic Writing ' | iler and his Discoveries, 
Virgil and hia new Transiato X. Notices and Criticisms 
Release of Jeiferson Davis vs, Military Do 
mination 


NO. XXX, 


September, 1867 


The Jews and their Persecutions VI. Assossination and Lawlessness in the 

Have the Lower Animals Souls or Reason? | United states 

Winckelmann and Ancient Art VII. The Jesuits in North America and Else 

Dante and his new Translator. | where 

What has Bacon Originated or Discovered ? } VIIL The Civil Service in the United States, 
IX, Notices and Criticisms. 


[See page 26.] 
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MANHATTAN 
fe Insurance Company 
OF NEW-YORK. 
PFFICEs, Nos. 156 § 158 PROADWAY. 


RECEIPTS DURING THE YEAR 1868. 
For premiums, extra premiums, etec.... : .... $1,874,796 40 
For Interest,...... one enon news 310,327 26 
For interest and rents accrued, ; — 80,216 63 
$2,265,340 29 


DISBURSEMENTS. 
Paid Claims by Death on Policies and Bonus, and Payment of 
Annuities ; id onc. aeceeeee svessoeesesers GS @ 
Paid Expenses, Salaries, Taxes, Kevenue Stamps, Medical Examiners’ 
Fees, Commissions, etc 311,895 12 
Paid Dividends, Return Premiums, Purchaged Policies, and Bonus 
Interest on Dividends, et yee ateree 387.023 53 


amanecneenGl.160,758 65 


Cash in Bank and on Hind <e - : 49 911 87 
Bonds and Mortgages . cei ere 1,234,055 09 
Loans on Policies in forces : + Guleaiainier 2.033.080 02 
(The actuarial estimates of the value of the Policies Wuich secure 
these notes is about $2,500,000 ) 
Unit d States and New York State stocks ‘ 712, €05 00 
Quarterly and Semi-annual Premiums deferred, and Premiuins and 
Interest in course of collection and transmission er .. 649,542 54 
Temporary Loans on Stocks and Bonds,... : eee «+» 596,225 00 
(Market value of the Securities, $337,7.3.) 
Interest due to date and all other property....... i . 92,318 10 
—— $5 367,537 00 


HENRY STOKES, President. 


C. ¥Y. WEMPLE, Vice-President J. L. HALSEY, Secretary 
8. N. STEBBINS, Actuary H. Y. WEMPLE, Assist. Sec'y 


GENERAL AGENTS 


GEORGE F, FRENCH, Manchester, N, H., for Maine and New-Hampshire, 

EVERETT & PIERCE, Boston, Massachusetts, for Eastern Massachusetts 

0, L. SHELDON, Rochester, New York, for Northern New York, 

B, J, BALL, Buffalo, N, Y,, for Western New York, 

J. B. CARR, Philadelphia, Pa., for Philadelphia and Delaware 

J. ADAIR PLEASANTS, Richmond, Va., for Virginia, North and South Carolina, etc. 
LEWIS, SPENCER & CO., Cleveland, Ohio, for Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, etc, 

GEO. N. REYNOLDS, Milwaukee, Wisconsin, for Wisconsin. 

LANDERS & Co,, San Francisco, for the Pacific Coast 

W. NISBET & Co,, St. Louis, for Mixsouri. 
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NO, XXXI. 


December, 1867. 


I, Greek Comedy—Menanier. 

Il. Animal Magnetism ; 

ter, and Teudency. 

Ill. Management of our Finances ; 
fluence of Paper Money. 

IV. Lafayette as a Patriot and Soldier. 


Ruinous In 


NO. 


its History, Charac 
Vil. 


VIN. Heraldry 


V. Nebuilar Astronomy 

VI. Martin Luther and the Old Church. 

Mediwval German Literature—Eschen- 
bach, 

: its Origin and Influence. 

IX, Notices and Criticisms. 


XXXII. 


March, 1568, 


1, Epicurus and his Philosophy, 
Il, English Newspapers and lrinting in the 
Seventeenth Century, 
Ill, Progress and Inafluenence of Sanitory Sci 
ence, 


IV, The Miscroscope and its Discoveries, 


NO 


V. The Venetian Republic and its Council of 
Ten, 
VI, Progre-s Made by American Astronomers. 
VII, Supernatural Phenomena, 
VIII. Impeachment of thé President, 
IX, Notices and Critic.sms, 


XXXII, 


June, 1868, 


tan! Philosopher, 
Christianity, 


I, Seneca as a Mora 
Il, Present Aspect of 
Ill, Chess in our Schools and Colleges, 


IV. The Rational Theory 
V. Thomas Aquinas and his Writings. 


NO. 


1. Titustrated Satirical Literature, 
VII. The Discoveries of Hipparechus and Pto- 
lemy, 
VIII, The Impeachment Trial and its Resul’s, 
IX, Notices and Criticisms, 


XXXIV. 


September , 1868. 


I, Nicholas Copernicus 
Il, Three Centuries of Shakespeare, 
Ill. Epidemics, Ancient and Moder 
IV, The Siege of Charleston, 
V. Our Colleges and Seminaries, Male and Fe 
male, 


VI. © Strikes ’’ versus Wages and Capital, 
VII, Comets and their Orbits, 

Vill, Our Presidential Candi 
IX, Notices and Criticisms, 


lates, 


NO. XXXV. 


December, 12868, 


I, Infernal Divinities, Ancient and Modern, 
Il, Early Christian Literature, 
Ill, The Sorrows of Burns, 

IV, The Phenomena of ound, 

V. Orangeism in Ireland; its 


. History and 
Character, 


NO, 


VI. George Williain Frederick Hegel. 
VII. The Miraculous Element in our Periodi- 
cals. 
VIII, Ancient Ftruria. 


IX. Notices and Criticisms, 


XXXVI. 


March, 1869. 


I. Diogenes the Cyn 
ll. The Turko-Greek Question, 
Il. Beranger and his Songs. 
IV. Suceessive Conquests and Races of Ancient 
Mexico, 


V. Columbia College. 
VI. The Ruting Class in England. 
Vil. Celtic Music. 
VIII. President Grant and His Cabinet. 
IX. Notices and Criticisms, 
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Continental Life Insurance Company 


NEW YORK, 


Office, No. 26 Nassau] Street, corner of Cedar. 








DIRECTORS. 


JaMeEs B. COLGATE, 
of Trevor & Colgate, 
Bankers. 
C. M. Depew, 
late Secretary of State. 
Justus LAWRENCE, 
President. 
G. H. ScrrBNer, 


OFFICERS. 


President, 
JUSTUS LAWRENCE, 
Vice-President, 


G. H. SCRIBNER. 


Vice-President. 
JOSEPH T. SANGER, 
Merchant, No. 45 Liberty a y . @ Secretary, 
Street. A Wake 
M. B. Wynkoop, 
of Wynkoop & Hallen- 
beck, 113 Fulton Street. 4 
° a So, Actuary, 
Rev. H. C. Fisu, D. D., sy) . 
Newark, N. J. . . R. C. FROST. 
Ricuarp W. BoGart, 
of O. M. Bogart & Co., 
Bankers. 
LUTHER W. Frost, 
New-York. E. D. WHEELER, M. D. 


Profits of the Company Annually Divided. 


J. P.. Re IGERS, 


Medical Examiner, 


ONE-THIRD OF THE PREMIUM MAY REMAIN UNPAID AS 
A LOAN. 


NO NOTES REQUIRED. 
Policies Non-Forfcitable. 


THIRTY DAYS’ GRACE ALLOWED IN PAYMENT OF PREMIUMS. 


INSURED MAY TRAVEL IN ANY PART OF THE WORLD 
WITHOUT EXTRA CHARGE. 


Policies issued ae: 
Assets, $2,300,000 
Dividend Declared ...eee...-- 40 percent. 
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HTNA INSURANCE CO., 
INCORPORATED 1819. CHARTER PERPETUAL. 


CASH CAPITAL, 33,000,000. 


Losses Paid in 50 Years, - - $24,000,000 
ASSETS, JANUARY I, 1869, 


(At Market value.) . 


Cash in hand and in Bank.... 

Real Estate : cece ° ¢ 
Mortgage Bonde oan beemees 894,700 00 
Bank Stock ee 7 1,307,330 10 
United States, State, «k, and other Public Securities 2,102,953 00 


-. $5,160,951 71 


LIABILITIES. 


unadjusted 


oo- + $259,553 98 


L. J. HEN DEE, President. 
WM. B. CLARK, Ass’t Sec’y. J. GOODNOW, See’y. 


J. C. HILLARD, 
H 


L spec IAL AGEN18§ 
L. PASLU, 5 . P 


E. J. BASSETT, Generat AGENT 





‘THIRTY-FIFTH DIVIDEND. 
Safest and Cheapest System of Insurance. 


STATEMENT OF THE 


WASHINGTON INSURANCE CO., 


172 Broadway, Corner of Maiden Lane, 
New-York, Fes, €th, 1869 


Cash Capital, - - = $400,000. 
ASSETS, FEB. lst, 1869. 
U.8., State, City and other Stocks, (market value,)..$485,559 00 
Bonds and Mortgages. ... ..........00% 89,445 50 
Demand Loans 95,956 00 
Che k ease twen cae re ae 
Unpaid Premiums Pataat dts Pes 8.069 37 
Miscellaneous Pevamaarnai 38,988 42 
$767,129 83 
eck 16,129 83 
Capital and Surplus $ 
I I : 751,000 00 
AD IVIDEND OF (7) SEVEN PER CENT. is this day declared, payable on demand, in Cas, to 
Stock holders 
ALSO, AN INTEREST Divipenp OF (6) Six Per Cent. on outstanding Scrip, payable 1st of April, 
in Cash 
Aso, A Scrip Divipenp or (45) Forty-Five Per CENT, on the earned premiums of Policies entitled 
to participate in the profits for the year ending 3lst January, 1869 
The Scrip will be ready for deliverv on ani after the 1st o April next 
Fifty per cent. of the Scrip of 1863 will be redeemed on the Ist of April next, from which date 
interest thereon will cease 
GEO. C, SATTERLEE, President. HENRY WESTON, Vice-President 
WM. K. LUTHRO?P, Secretary WM, A, SCOTT, Assistant Secretary, 
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STATEMENT 


OF THE 


Phenix Mutual Life Insurance Comp’y 


For tHe Year Enpina Janvary Ist, 1869. 


—- +o 


Premiums received during the vear 
Interest received during the year 


Total Income for the year e . -- $1,930,833 54 
DISBURSEMENTS. 


Paid claims by death on 87 policies 
Paid commission and salaries to agents 
Paid dividend md for po 8 surrende 
Paid physicians’ fees, salari taxes, | 
other expenses oceces cece ‘ ETE 
Total Expenditures during year EES $658,419 84 
ASSETS. 

Toans on real estate, re ; e764,900 09 

Bauk stocks and oad bon 15,150 00 

3 red and 

Hartford City Gas Light cor 
Loans on collateral securi' 


Regist 


Bills receivable, amy 

Furniture in bome and brat 

Cash on hand and in banks 

Accrued interesta lefer " 

Amount in the hands of agents, and Inne ¢ " i j - —___—_ —__— 
Total assets of the Company is ae $3,664,060 18 

Number of p es issuce I bh : 

Amount insured d ne the ve 822 5 6 - —— 
Total amount of losses paid . 700,625 00 


ee 


Table of Comparisons of the Business 


of 1866, ’67 and ’68, 


OF THE 


PHENIX MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE COMP’Y. 


Number of policies issued in 1866,... 108 | Income in 1866 a P $848 607 
4 4“ ‘ 1867... “ 1867 1,179,044 2 


1 


66 66 L868 S22 id L868... . 1,920 833 


Increase of 1847 over 1866 41 perecon Increase of 1867 over 1868— 38 per cent 
“ 1868 ‘* 1866—100 ‘ “a 1868 ** 1866—128 ‘ 


Amount insured in 1866... 37.909 | Assets in 1866............... $1,457 314 
is “ 1867 ‘ 0,250 950 sa 1867 re 2,218 334 
“ “6 15868 tena : o49 “ 1868, vans 3,664 060 
Increase of 1867 over 1868— 67 per Increase of 1867 over 1866— 52 per cent 
ss 1868 “ 1866—146 = 1868 “ 1866—151 - 
Received from interest in 1867 eee « oune $120,790 23 
Paid in losses in 1867........ ove 107,700 00 —_—_—— 
teceived for interest ove 0 peeee wae wee $13,099 2% 
Received from interest in 1868 eeeereeee eee $187 660 19 
Paid in losses in 1868 ; 166,950 66 ———____—___ 
Received for interest i ‘ idwee .709 53 


3,808 76 
E. FESSENDEN, 
J. F. BURNS, Secretary. President. 
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CAPITAL, $2,000,000. 


THE 


National Park Bank, 


NEW YORK. 





W. H. KITCHEN, President. 
J. L. WORTH, Cashier. 





Surplus, $1,400,000. 





This Bank offers its services to Banks, Bankers, Incorporations, 
Merchants, and individuals generally, as their Fiscal Agents in 
New York for the transaction of all ordinary banking business, 
including the buying and selling of Government and other 
securities. 

With one or more correspondents in every city in the Union, 
its facilities for the making of collections are unrivalled, and its 


terms extremely favorable. 
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NEW ENGLAND 


MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE CO, 


OF BOSTON. 


Branch Office, 110 Broadway, New York. 





Directors in Boston. 


SEWELL TAPPAN, HOMER BARTLETT, 
MARSHALL P. WILDER, FRANCIS C. LOWELL. 
JAMES 8S. AMORY, DWIGHT FOSTER, 
CHARLES HUBBARD, JAMES STURGIS, 
GEORGE H. FOLGER, BENJ. F. STEPHENS. 


BENJAMIN F. STEPHENS, GEORGE M. GIBBENS, 


President. Secretary. 

Accumulation - - - - $7,000,000 

Distribution of Surplus in 23 yrs. $3,000,000 
Losses paid in 23 years, $3,200,000, 


Policies of all descriptions are issued by this Company. 
Distributions of Surplus are to be made annually, and payable as 
the premiums fall due, 


Printed documents pertaining to the subject, together with the report 
of the Company for the past year, and tables of premiums, supplied 


gratis, or forwarded free of expense, by addressing, 
SAMUEL S. STEPHENS, 
AGENT AND ATTORNEY FOR THE COMPANY, 


No. 110 BROADWAY, 
Cor. Pine Street, NEW YORE. 
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NEW YORK HOTEL, 
, BROADWAY, 


(OCCUPYING THE WHOLE BLOCK,) 


Between Washington Place and Waverly Place, 


NEW WORKS. 


Amp all the modifications which the public taste has undergone, and all 
the material improvements that have been made during the last ten years, this 
favorite House has continued to maintain its reputation, as occupying the 
highest rank among American Hotels. 

Its situation combines many advantages both for strangers visiting the 
city, and for citi: ‘cupied in business, and wishing to avoid the annoy- 
ances of housekeeping 

The Astor and Mercantile Libraries, and the Cooper Institute, are in the 
immediate vicinity of the Hotel; on the other side, the University of New 
York, Washington Parade Ground, and the Fifth Avenue are equally con- 
venient 

The table is always supphed with every luxury which one of the riches 
markets in the world can afford. In short, no pains nor expense are spared by 
the undersigned to coniribute to the eomfort of their guests, and at the same 
time make them feel perfectly at nome, without the apprehension that they will 
be required to conform to any needless “regulations.” 

That these various advantages are appreciated by our patrons is sufficiently 
proved by the fact that there are several families now at the New York Hotel, 
who have boarded at it for periods varying from seven to fifteen years. 

Although few first-class hotels in the world enjoy a larger patronage than 
the New York, the proprietors always manage to reserve a few superior suites 
of rooms for families or individuals requiring special accommodations; otherwise 


it would be useless to make any announcement like the present. 


D. M. HILDRETH & CO., 


Proprietors. 
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[ENGLAND.) 


BATH HOTEL, 


PICCADILLY, LONDON. 
PARLORS | 
BEDROOMS 


Have the cheerful view of Piceadilly. 


Overlook the Green Park. 


BRUNSWICK HOTEL, 


Jermyn Street, St. James. 
Under entirely New Management. 


Large and Small Suits of Apartments and Comfortable Bedrooms. 

The above Hotels, situated in the centre of the West End, 
are replete with every convenience, and conducted with the 
comforts of home. Families and gentlemen boarded on mod- 
erate terms. 


Messsrs. BINGLEY & CO., 


Proprietors. 


Pennsylvania Central Railroad. 
SHORT LINE ROUTE BETWEEN THE 


{AST AND WEST. 
Running Cars without Change between 


NEW YORK and CRESTLINE, CHICAGO, COLUMBUS, and 
CINCINNATI. 


Through Time both East and West between 


NEW YOR K and PITTSBURGH, . . . - . - - . - 17 Hours, 
+s CINCINNATI : - - - - - 29 - 
CHICAGO 2 s m — 
ST. LOULS - - 46 


( V is and connecting roads is such as to afford the 
ce to passenge ! un from Supper to Breakfast Stations, passing 
becting points withou hange between New York aud Pittsburgh ; Altoona 
r Dennison ; Pittsbur mid Chicago, Cincinnati, or Indianapolis ; St. Louis 
lumbus, or Cineinnat New Orleans and Louisville 
ASK FOR TICKETS BY PITTSBURGH. 
For sale in all principal Railroad Ticket Offices throughout the country 
HENRY W. GINNER, EDWARD H. WILLIAMS, 
General Passenger Ageut General Superintendent, 
Philadelphia, Pa Altoona, Pa, 
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NEW JERSEY, CAMDEN & AMBOY, 


PHILADELPHIA AND TRENTON RAILROADS. 


GREAT THROUGH LINE WITHOUT CHANGE OF CARS 


TO 


PHILADELPHIA, BALTIMORE, WASHINGTON, 


AND: THE WEST. 


For Philadelphia : 


Leave foot of Cortlandt St. at 7 & 10 A. M., 12.30, 1, 4,5,630 €12 P.M 
Leave Pier No. 1, N. R., at 6.30 A. M. and 2 P. M, 


For Baltimore and Washington: 


L2ave foot of Cortlandt Street at 840 A. M., 12.30 and 8.30 P. M. 


For Pittsburgh, Chicago and Cincinnati: 


Leave foot of Cortlandt Street at 840 A.M. 5and9P.M 


Wm. H. GATZMER, Agent 


C. & A. R. R. and Tr. Co. 
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PROPOSALS. 


CROTON AQUEDUCT DEPARTMENT. 

Separate sealed proposals for “ McGonegal pavements,” each endorsed with 
the title of the work to which it relat ie name of bidder and date of its offer 
ing, will be received at this offi until o’clock A M. of Wednesday, June 30 
1869, from persons legally authorized to lay the wooden pavement known as the 
“improved pavement,” (McGouegal patent), f hia’ of this pavement in 
the tollowing locations, viz:— 

Twenty-first street from Fourth te ‘ifth avenne, Tw fth street from 
Third to Madison avenue, Lexington avenue fron venty-tir Thirtv-fourth 
street, aud Waverly place from Broadway to Christophe 

rhe plans for these works can be seen and forms tor bids obtained on ipplica 
tion to the contract clerk at this office. 

THOMAS STEPHENS, 

ROBERT L. DARRAGH 

GEORGE 8. GREENE 
New York, June 18, 1869 


CROTON AQUEDUCT DEPARTMENT. 


Se parate sealed propos ils, ¢ h endor th the e of the work to which 
i 


it relates, the name of bidder an te of it ffering will be received at this 
office until 11 o’clock A. M. of We ssday, June 30, 13869, from persons duly 
authorized to lay the Fisk Concrete pavemeut in the city of New York, for the 
laying of that pavement in 122 ree ety n Seeond and Third avenues, and 
in 123d street, between Second and I venues. The plans for the work may 
be seen and forms for the bids obtained on application to the contract clerk at 
his office. 

THOMAS STEPHENS 

ROBERT L. DARRAGH, 

GEORGE 8. GREENE, | 


CROTON AQUEDUCT DEPARTMENT. 


Separate sealed proposals for Nicolson Pavement. each endorsed with the title 
of the work to which it relat th of bidder and date of its offering, will 
be received at this office uutil >cloe A.M. of Wednesday. June 30. 1869 
from such persons as may rally orized to construct Nicolson pavement 
u the city of New York the lay ri that pavement in the following local 
ties, to wit:— 

['wenty-fourth stre: idison avenue, Twenty-seventh str 
from Fifth to Sixth aven t 1 street from Fifth to Madison avem 
'wenty-ninth street from Kighth to Ninth avenue, Cortlandt street from Broa 


m Broadwav to West t. and Fou 


way to Greenwich street, Dey 
teenth street from Eighth avenue to University place 
The plans of these \ t 
»> the contract el at this office 
THOMAS STEPHENS, 
ROBERT L. DARRAGH 
GEORGE SS. GREENE, 
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PROPOSALS 


FOR 


B2.767,000. 


TAX RELIEF BONDS 


CITY OF NEW YORK. 


<7 


Sealed proposals will be received at the Comptroller’s Office, until TUES- 
DAY, June 29, 1869, at 2 o'clock P. M., when the same will be publicly 
opened, for the whole or any part of the sum of $2,767,000 of ‘+Tax Relief 
Bonds of the City of New York,” authorized by section 2 of chapter 876, 
Laws of 1869. 

Said bonds are to be issued for the purpose of providing means to redeem 
the Family Aid Fund Bonds of the City of New York, due November 1; that 
portion of the County debt due November 1, and the quota of the State tax 
to be levied on account of State debt, chargeable to the County of New York 
during the present year. 

The bonds will bear interest at the rate of seven per cent. per annum, pay- 
able semi-annually, on the first day of May and November in each year, and 
the principal will be redeemed on the first day of July, in the year 1879. 

The proposals will state the amount of bonds desired and the price per 
one hundred dollars thereof; and the persons whose proposals are accepted 
will thereupon be required to deposit with the Chamberlain the sums awarded 
to them respectively, together with any premium thereon. 

The ** Family Aid Fund Bonds, No. 5,” of the City of New York, due No- 
vember 1, 1869 ; the Bonds of the County of New York, entitled ‘* New York 
County Bonds for the repayment of Taxes,” due November 1, 1869 ; and the 
**Revenue Bonds of the City and County of New York, of 1869, will be ac- 
cepted at their par value and accrued interest, in payment, on account of any 
proposals made for the aforesaid Tax Relief Bonds of the City of New York, 
which may be accepted ; and in such cases the adjustment will be made at 
this office and the new Bonds issued. 

On presenting to the Comptroller the receipts of the Chamberlain for de- 
posits, made with him on account of the foresaid loan, the parties will be en- 
titled to receive bonds for equal amounts of the par value of the sums awarded 
to them, bearing interest from the dates of payment. 

This loan, without increasing the debt of the city, offers an investment to 
Companies and individuals, unrivalled in security, and for a period of years. 

Each proposal should be sealed and endorsed ‘ Proposals for Tax Relhef 
Bonds of the City of New York,” and enclosed in a second envelope, ad- 
dressed to the Comptroller. 

The right is reserved, on the part of the Comptroller, to reject any or all of 
the bids, if the interests of the Corporation require it. 


RICHARD B. CONNOLLY, 
Comptroll r. 


City or New York, DEPARTMENT oF FINANcE, } 
CoMPTROLLER’s Orrice, June 18, 1569. \ 
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CHARTER OAK LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
Assets, $6,000,000. 
Annual Income, over $4,000,000. 


ANNUAL DIVIDENDS. DIVIDENDS GUARANTEED. 


Policies Issued 40,000. Losses Paid, $2,000,000. 
Dividends Paid, over $2,000,000. 


NOYES &. PALMER, General Agent. JAMES C. WALELEY 


we dered and by President, 


183 Broadway, New York. 


Tith 


Hope Fire Insurance Co, 


Orrice No. 92 BROADWAY. 


CASH CAPITAL, - - - = = = = 8150,000 
NET ASSETS, Dec. ISG68, - - - 223,282 
is Company are fully equal to an 


g a libera mission to Brokers, placing entir 
ance with customary Rebate to Assured, and prompt settlement o 


The advantages offered by tl 


liable Companies, comprisi! 


Board of Directors: 
Henry M. Taser 
H. 8S. LEVERIOH, 


T. W. RILey, Cyrus H. Lourrel Db. I 
ROBERT SCHELI AM 


JOSEPH FOULKE, B. Warp 


JOSEPH GRAFTON, D. L. | pT, 
4YDIG SUYDAM 


#8 ROBBINS WILLIAM REMSEN 


F. SCHUCHAR 


S. CAMRRELENG 


JacoB REESE, 
Wa. H. Terry, 


J. W. MERSEREAT STEPHEN Hyatt 
JACOB REESE, President. 
JAMES E. MOORE, Secretary. 
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ife Assurance Society of the United 

nish the commencement of the recent 

of Life Insurance’”’— Wittiam Barnes, 
Department, Report, 1868 


> 


TILE 
EQUITABLE 
LIKE ASSURANCE SOCIETY 


OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Vo. 92 BROADWAY, NEW YORK, 


WM. C. ALEXANDER, HENRY B. HYDE, 


Vice-Pres 


GEORGE W. PHILLIPS, JAMES W. ALEXANDER, 
\ Secretary 


t > 
a 


Clash Assets, nearly S2P.O000L000 


Annual Premium Income 5.500.000 





SUM ASSURED (NEW BUSINESS) DURING THE YEAR 
ENDING JAN, 31, 1869, 


$52,000,000. 


> o- 


It issues all desirable Non-Forfeiting Policies on a Single 
Life, from $250 to $25.000. 
| dt . 


cs a Sl ames : 


m the st 


S «i } } t | 


o- 
=a 


a 


In 1860, it was the NINTH 1864 and 1865, the SIXTH 
in 1861, the EIGHTH 1866 the FOURTH 
In 1862 and 1863, the SEVENTH 1867 ‘the fiscal year), the SECOND 


t LARGEST MUTUAL 


= 


a ee Sn SS 
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AMERICAN TONTINE 


Life and Savings Insurance 


149 PRoapway, New-York 


CORNER LIBERTY STREET 


WILLIAM H. LUDLOW, Presid ROBERT M. STRATTON, Vice-P 
HENRY SNYDER, Secretary. PARKS FACKLER, Consulting Actuary 
JOHN N. WHITING, Counsel FOSTER & THOMEON, Solicit 

CHARLES McMILLAN, Medical Examines 
E. F. EMERY, General Agent 


DIRECTORS. 


WILLIAM H. LUDLOW 

ROBERT M. STRATTON 

SAMUEL WILLETS 

CLARENCE 8 BROWN ) 3 

JONATHAN THORNE ; .--.0f Thorne, tson & Cc Is ' 
JOHN N. WHITING wrney and Counsellor, No, 70 Wa 
ROBERT SCHELL .of Robert Schell & Co., No. 21 Maiden La 
J. 0. SEYMOUR of J. Seymour & Co., Nos. 9 and 11 Nassau 
WILLIAM BLOODGOOD... No. 25 West Twenty- Fourth St 
J.P. GIRAUD FOSTER i of Foster & Thomson No, 69 Wall St 
J. WILSON STRATTON ¢ irer he velty Iron Works, No. 111 Broadwa 
JOSEPH M. COOPE f vr, Fellows & Co., No. 11 Meiden Lar 
R. LENNOX KENNEDY *resident of the Bank of Commerce, N 3] Nassau 8 
MINOT C. MORGAN ‘ ‘ 7 Wall Ss 
EDWARD HAIGHT 

WILLIAM M TWEED 

JOHN CASWELL 

CHARLES J. SHEPARD 

DWIGHT TOWNSEND cece 

PHILIP W. ENGS ..of P. W. Frgs & Sor 

JAMES M. BROWN . of Vrown Bros. ¢ 

SAMUEL L. MITCHELI see Mercha 

ELIJAH T. BROWN of Ebjah T. Brown & Co., 

ABRAM 8. HEWITT of Cooper, Hewitt & ¢ No 


IMPORTANT NEW FEATURES IN DIVIDENDS AND MODES 
OF INSURANCE. 


and Endowment Policies " 1 


md Loan Redemption Policies avd Ar 
Liberal Modes of 
Liber’'y to Travel 
Prompt Pay 
Loans on Policies 
ends on Contribution Plan 
or Medical Examination 
for Captains and Officers of first-cl 


e for Railroad Condactors, 
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LIFE INSURANCE. 


> e+ 


KAGLE INSURANCE CO., 


OF CHICACO. 


Oflice, Tribune FPuilding, 


Corner Madison and Dearborn Streets. 


OFFICERS: 
IRA Y. MUNN, Pres't. H. E. SARGENT, Vice-Pres't. 
C. HOLLAND, Secretary. F. M. HAWES, Actuary. 


MEDICAL EXAMINERS: 
BENJ. D. Rh. LUDLAM, M. D 


DIRECTORS: 
HENRY W. BLODGETT, 
ROBERT HARRIS. 
T. B. BLACKSTONE, 
SAMUEL HALE, r 
JOHN T. LINDSAY, 
H. E. SARGENT, 
IRA Y. MUNN, 
MATTHEW LAFLIN, 


Capitulist, 42 44 
DANIEL TITOMPSON, 
ant i t mp 


i ro 


CHARLES HOLLAND. 
WILLIAM I. FERRY, 


‘N " salleras 
WILLIAM IL RAND, 
‘ ( l ( 


Lite Insurance Exclusively. 
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COMMONWEALTH 
Life Insurance Company, 


178 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


OFFITChDRS 


JOHN PIERPONT 








I’. A. PUTNAM, M. D., i WV 
A. HUNTINGTON, M. D 





DIRECTORS 








JOHN L. BROWNELL! 
President Open B tot B 





JAMES B. PEARSON 
Vice-Presile 





nt of the ¢ 
WALTER RK. BLAKI 
br kivn, N. ¥ 





IULIUS R. POMER®O) 
ch v | 









HAS. F. DAVENPORT 
| Da Sica 





JOHN PIERPONT 
President of 





t 
FRANCIS E. MORSI SETH E. THOMAS 
New Jerses 


America 

























PIERPONT MORGAN ARCHIBALD TURN} 
Dabney, Morgan & ¢ Bankers Purner Bros 





SPECIAL FEATURES, 





All Policis 


issue, and are free from re 









s issued by the Commonwealth 





are incontestable trom date of 





strictions on travel. 





It permits residence anywhere without extra charge, exe pt between Latitude 
2 North, and the } 








All Policies are non-forfeitable, and partic ipate in the profits of the 





Company 










unless otherwise specitied 











Dividends are declared annua ly npon ull Pol 


icies that have been in foree a 
full vear, and are availabk 


on par ment f the next annnal premium 
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SECURITY [FE | NSURANCE 


AND ANNUITY COMPANY, 
Nos. 31 and 383 Pine Street. New York. 
OFFICERS. 


ROBERT L. CASE, Pres. THEO. R. WETMORE, Vice-Pres. 
ISAAC H. ALLEN, Secretary. 


DIRECTORS. 
GHT, ROBERT BOWNE 
“ Wool CHARLES T. GOODWIN 
WORDS IDNEY WINTRINGHAM 
ERHILI EDWARD MARSHALI 
LINDLEY MURRAY VOBERT L, CASI 
Ne WALKER THRODORE RR. WETMOR: 
sARD SAAC H \LLEN 
AER 1 NELSON TAPPAN 
} EDMUND TITUS 







1 DRAKE CHARLES BELLOWS 

{EU BEN H. UNDERHILL 

JOHN T, WILLETTS 
hTMt 

Bh HOWLAND 


















. KNAPP. 1 







‘he Progress o! 





ms Reve 





Liberal Commissions to experienced Agents. 
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ROYAL CRYSTAL PALACE 


FAMILY HOTEL, 


SYDENHAM, NEAR LONDON. 


<= a ee 


} 


Tus Hotel has recently been ¢ ntirely redecorated and greatly enlarged and 
improved. In all the arrangements especial regard has been had to the comfort 
of the visitors. The rooms, which have been arranged in suites, with all the re- 
quisites of a private house, are capable of accommodating families whose estab- 
lishments may demand an extensive or limited range of apartments. The Hotel 
is situated within five minutes’ walk of the Railway Station, (Crystal Palace, ) 

led from the Crystal Palace by the high road only, Immediate access 
tained to the Palace, and both the West End and City are within fifteen 
ride. The garden is perfectly secluded, and commands uninterrupted 


views of me of the loveliest scenery in England. An elegant Coffee-room for 


Gentlemen, titted with every comfort and supplied with every luxury. Cuisine 


and wines of first-rate q iality 
The Lawn Rooms may be engaged for Private Diuner-parties by giving the 
rer one or two days’ notice; and during the Summer months a liberal Ta- 
» will be provided daily at 2 p. M., at 3s. 6d. each, and at 6.30 with des. 


sert at 6s. each, attendance included, 


FRENCH AND GERMAN SPOKEN. 
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United States Treasury. 


NEW YORK, June 25, 1569. 


FIFTEENTH SALE OF CQLD. 


By direction of the Secretary of the Treasury, notice is 
hereby civen that sealed proposals for the purchase ot one 
million of dollars in gold will be received at this office until 
noon of MONDAY, 28th instant, when the same will be 
opened and bids declared. 

Proposals will be received for sums not less than five 
thousand dollars ($5,000), and payments may be made either 
in lawful money or three per cent. certiticates. Successful 
bidders will be required to deposit five per cent. of the 
amount of the purchase on the day of the sale. Like pro- 
posals will be received on Monday and Thursday ot each 
succeeding week until otherwise ordered. 

The amount awarded will not exceed two millions of 
dollars per week, and the right is reserved to reject bids ob 


viously adverse to the interests of the government. 


H. H. VAN DYCK, 


Assistant Treasurer. 
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a 
To Contributors. 
All articles shall be received at least a mouth before the day of publication 
Contributions from all parts are equally welcome ; they will be accepted or rejected solely 
weording to their merits or demerits, their suitableness or unsuitableness 
CONTENTS OF NO. XXXVI. 
JUNE, 1869 
L- Vi~picarion or Evrimes 
IT. Rovsseau anp wis INFLUENCH 
| 


If. Tne Parsees 
IV. Tue Purnosopxy or Porciation 
VY. THe Man wits tHe [ron Mask. 
VI. Vassar CoLuece anp irs DEeGREEs. 
VII. Henry Krrxe Wuire. 
VII. Tue Irish Cuurcn 


IX. Novices AND CRITICISMS 


AGENTS 








NATIONAL QUARTERLY REVIEW. 


The Review may be had of the following Agents: 


New Yor«.—New York, Sinclair Tonsey, General Agent, 121 Nassau Street, Rochester, D. M 
I y Buifulo, J. 8. H cs. Troy, s. T. Hoyt | 
vecticuT.—New Haven, J. H, Peasg. Hartford, F, A. Brown : 
meTRicT OF Cotumpta.—Washington, Taylor & Maur 
pworm,—Ch go, John R. Walsh 
Kentucky.—Louisville, J, W. Clark and F. A. Crimp 
Maive.—Vortiand, George R. Dennis & Brother. Angusta, Edward Fenn« 
PENNSY Nia. —Philadelphia, James K. Simon, 33 South Sixth Street, General Avent for 
‘onneyivania, Pittsburg, Kav & ¢ 
TINH fERICA.—Kingston, C. W rT. W. Rebinson. Montreal, B. Dawson & Sor Que ber 
f. Sinclair, St. Johns, N. BJ. & A. MeMillan. Hoalifax, E.G. Faller } 
Mas IUSETTS.—Boston, A. Williams & Co., General Agents for New England ; W. V. Spencer | 
134 Washington Street John J. Dyer & Co., 35 School Street “pringtield, Chap 


is r &t I B.C. Sargent 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE, $5 A YEAR IN ADVANCE. 














